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inroads they were makings in direct violation of 
the treaties then subsisting between the two crowns. 
This misdon he performed with singular industry, 
inteiligenoe and address. 

The appointment of major Washington was 
deemed a circumstance somewhat extraordinary at 
that period ; it was said that a youth unacquaint- 
ed with the enlarged commerce of the world, un- 
experienced in political concerns, appeared to be 
un^it to be employed to conduct a negotiatioo, 
wherein subjects of the greatest importance were 
involved : it was very true that the sabjectij were 
imftiiriljjif *(lt>V fh^' f h^pUy.siiLer became the ori- 
gin e^a^wa<^ S^tw^«1i.th^ J^q nations, which rag- 
ed for maovt yeajs^jand ^^tended throughout every 
part of IJig'fclob^'iAdi^ich ended in the linalex- 
pulsiott tt(j£e^r€Wch*frotn the continent. 

But\thJ^/wh^imiEj9ri|ied such superficial no- 
tions q!" llf^ m«LJt>f, Wdr«f lin the end, deceived by 
the success and abilities manifebted through the 
whole transaction. This having been the firsrt ef- 
fort of that career which has terminated with eo 
much splendour in history, and honour and hap- 
pinetis to himself and his country. It will be p!ca=- 
sing to peruse his journal, given in as a report of 
his proceedings to governor Dinwiddie of Virginia, 
on that occasion ; it is highly illustrative of that ac- 
tivity and penetration which have signahsed his 
character on a mure extensive thea.tfe, at a mh^^ 
queiit period. 
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Major George Wafliington's Journal, 

Sent hy the Hon, Robert Dinwtddie^ Esq, ; /as Mojfs- 
ty^s LAeutenojit-^Governor^ and Coiumander in Chief q/- 
Vtrgmuiy to the Coimiiaiidant cf tlie Erench forces on 

the Oh'io, 

Wednesday, Oficher 31, 1753, 
I was cornniissioned s^nd appointed by, the Hon. 
.Robert 'Dinwiddle, Esq. go^'^trnor, 4ftc\ ©f Virgini;i, 
to visit and deliver a teller to the Cammandant of 
tl>e Frencti foroes on the Ohio, and set out on the 
intended journey the same day ; Tiie next, I arri- 
ved at Frederickbburgb, and engaged Mr, Jacol) 
Vanbrain to be my French interpreter; and pro- 
ceeded with huxt to Alexandria, where we provid- 
ed necessaries. From thence we v/ent to Win- 
chester, and got baggage, horses, &c, and from 
thence we ptirsued the new road to Wills Creek, 
wher-e we arrived tlie i4th df November. 

Here 1 engaged Mr. Gist to pilot us out, and al- 
so hired four others as servitors. Barnaby Ctirrin 
and John Mac (^uire, Indi^in traders, Henry Stew- 
ard and Wil,liam Jenkins ; and, in company with 
those persons, left the inhabitants the next day. 

The e^ccessive rains and vast quantity of snow 
which had fallen, prevented our reaching Mr. Fra- 
stier's, 8ji Indian trader at the mouth of. Turtle 
Creek, on Monongahela river, till Thursday the 
22d. We were informed here, that expresses had^ 
been sent a few days before to the traders dpwn^ 
the river, to ac^juaiut thepa with the I't^nch gexi*. 
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oral's death, and the return of the major part cl* 
the French army into winter quarters. The wit- 
ters were qnite impassable, without swimming our 
horses ; which obliged us to get the loan of a ca- 
noe from Frazier, and to send Barnaby Currin, vid 
Henry Stewart, do^ the Monongahela, with oar 
l^aggage, to meet us at the forks of the Oluo, about 
ten miles, there to cross the Aligany.* 

As I got down before the canoe, I spent some 
time in viewing the rivers, and the land in the 
Fork, which I think extremely well situated for a 
fort, as it has the absolute command of both rivers. 
The land at the point is 20 or 25 feet above the 
common surface of the water ; and a considerable 
bottom of flat well-timbered land all around it, very- 
convenient for building: The rivers are each a 
quarter of a mile, or more, across, Und run here 
very near at right angles , Aligany bearing N. E- 
and Monongahela S* E. The former of these two 
is a very rapid and swift running water ; the otlHjr 
deep and still, without any perceptible (all. 

About two miles from this, on the South F^a^t 
side of the river, at the place where the OUio com- 
pany intended to erect a fort, lives Shiii<;iss, king 
of the D«la wares : We ealled upon him to invite 
liim to council at the Loggs Town. 

As 1 had taken a good deal of notice yesterday 
of the situation at the Forks, my curiosity ltd me 
to examine this more particularlv, and I t'.::nk it 

^ Tht* Qhio arc^ All'ganv arc the 3r.r:is rlv;J». 
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greatly inferior, either for defence or advantageS|« 
especially the latter : Fof, a fort at the Forks would 
be equally well -situated on the Ohio, and have the' 
entire command of the Monongahela ; which runs 
up to our settlements, and is extremely well dc- 
"signed for water carriage, as it is of a deep, still na- 
ture. Besides, a fort at the Fork might be buik 
at muth less expense than at the other place. 

Nature has well contrived this lower place for 
tvater defence ; but the hill whereon it most stand, 
being about a quarter of a mile in lenglh^and then 
descending gradually on the land side, will render 
it difiloult and very expensive, to aaake a suflBcient 
fortification there. The whole flat upon the hill 
must be taken in, the side next the descent made 
extremely high, or elsa the hill itself cut away : 
Otherwise, the enemy may raise batteries witljin 
that distance without being exposed to a single 
shot from ihe fort. 

Shingiss attended us to the Loggs-town, where 
we arrrived between sun setting and dark, the 25th 
day after I left Williamsburgh. We traveikd o- 
ver some extreme good and bad land, to get to thi$ 
plac^. 

As soon as I came into town, I went to Mona-. 
l^atoocha (as the half-king was out at his hunting 
cabin on little Beaver-Creek, about 15 miles off) 
and informed him by John Davison, my Indian 
interpreter, that I was sent a messenger to the 
French general ; and was ordered to call up<in the 
Sachems of the Six-Jyations, to acquaint them with 
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it# I gave him a string of wampum,^ and a t wist 
of to\»ccb, and desir^ him to s«nd for the balf- 
kihg ; which he promised to db by alrunner in the 
morning, and for other Sachems. 1 invited hini 
and th(8 other great men present, to my tent, 
whe^e they stayed about aii hour and then return- 
ed. 

Accprdih^ td the best observations I cook! 
itlEake, Mr. GifTs new settlement (which we pas- 
sed by) bears about W. N. Wi 70 miles from 
Wills-Creek, Shanapins, or thfe Forks N. by W. 
df N. N. W. about 56 miles from that : and from 
thence tb Loggs-town, the coursie is nearly west a- 
bout 18 or 20 miles : So that the whole distance; 
as we went and computed it, at least 135 or 146 
miles fiDm our back inhabitants. 

25tU. Came to town 9 or 1 Frenchmen wha 
had desert^ from a company at the Kuskaskas, 
which lies at the liiouth of thi^ river. I got the 
following account from them. They were sent 
from New-Orfeans with 100 men, and Brjanoe 
loads of provisions to this place ; where they ex- 
pected to have met the samte number of men, from 
the forts on this side of Lake Erie, to convey them 
and the stores up, who were not arrived vi^hen they 
run off. ' 

I enquired ihtd the sftiiatioh of thfe Frehfch, dri 
the Mississippi, their number, and whaf forts they a 
had built. They informed me, that khere we^ 

» A kind of Indian Mocev; afeo given as a presebt 
. X* mA»k of iViendship. 
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four small forts between New-Orleans and th^ 
\ ^lack Islands^ garrisoned with about SO or 40 
pen, and a few small pieces in each : That at 
New-Orleans, which is near the mouth of the 
Mississippi, there are 3^5 companies of 40 men 
each, with % pretty strong fort mounting 8 car- 
riage guns; and at the- Black Islands there arQ 
several companies and a fort with 6 guns. The 
' Black Islands are about 130 leagues above th^ 
^outh of tl^e Ohio, which is about 350 above 
New-Orleans. They also acquainted me, that 
there was a small paliisadoed fort on the Ohio,, 
at the mouth of the Obaish, about 60 leagues 
from the Mississippi. The Obaish* heads near 
the west end of Lake Erie, and affords the com- 
mnnication between the French on the Mississippi 
»nd those on the Lakes. Tli«se deserters came up 
from the lower Shannoah-town with one Brown, 
p.n Indian Trader, and were going to Phikdel- 
'phia. 

About 3 o'clock this evening the half king 
came to town. I went up and invited him wfth 
Davidson, privately, to my tent ; and desired him 
'o relate some of the particulars of his journey to^ 
he French commanJant, and reception there; 
tiso to give me an account of the ways and dis- 
ance. He told me that the nearest and levellest 
vay was now impassable, by reason, of many large 
niry savannas ; that we must be ob%ed to go by 
Venango, and should not get to the near fort an* 

Or Wscbash^ wriiten by the French, Ouabacfeij 
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dcr five or SIX nights sleep, and good traveliijg. 
When he went to the fort, he said he was receiv- 
^ in a very stern manner by th&late commander; 
who asked him very abruptly, what he had came 
about, and to declare his business : which lie said 
he did in the following speech .— 

^ Fathers, I am come to tell you y©ur own 
^eeches ; what your own mouths have declared. 
Fathers, yon, in former days, ^et a silver bason be- 
fore us, wherein there was a leg of a beaver, aiyi 
desired all the nations to come and eat of it ; to^ 
eat in peace and plenty, and not be churlish to one 
another : And that if any su^ person should be 
found to be a disturber, I here lay down by the 
edge of the dish a rod, which you mnst scourge 
them with ; and if I, your father, should get fool- 
ish in my old days, I desire you may use it upon 
me as well as others. 

" Now, fathers, it is you who are the disturbers 
in this land, by coming and building your towns ; 
and taking it away unknown to us, and by forco. 

" Fathers, we kindled a fire a long time agq, 
at a place called Montreal, where we desired you 
to stay, and not to come and intrude upon ouV 
land. I now desire that you may dispatch to that 
place ; for be it known to you, fathers, that this is 
our land, and not yours. 

** Fathers, I desire you may hear me in civilness^ 
if not, we must handle that rod which was laid 
down for the use of the obstreperous. If you had 
come in a i>ea:eabie manner, like our brothers n>^| 
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»EngRsli, vce should not have been against your 
trading with us, as they do ; But^ to covie, Fathers^ 
ond build houses upon cur land^ and to taJce it by force^ 
is nvhat *we cminot subfiilt to* 

*' Fathers, both you and the English are white, 
we hVe in a'country between J therefore, the land 
belongs to neither one nor the other : But the great 
Being above allowed jt to be a place of residence 
for us ; so fathers I desire you to withdraw, as I 
have done our brothers the English : Fcr I will 
keep you at arm's length. I lay this down as a 
trial for both, to see which will have the greatest 
regard to it, and that side we will stand by, and 
make eqCial shares with us. Our brothers the En- 
glish have heard this, and I come now to tell it to 
you ; for I am not afraid to discharge vou off this 
land." 

This he said was the substance of what he 
spoke to the general, who made this reply : 

** Now, my child, I have heard your _ speech : 
Yon spoke first, but it is my time to speak now. 
Where is my wampum that you took away, with 
, the marks of towns in it ? This wampum I do not 
knnw, which you have discharged me off the land 
with : But you need not put yourself to the trou- 
ble of speaking, for I will not hear you. I am not 
afraid of flies, or musquetoes, for Indians are such 
as those. I tell you, down that river I will go, 
and build upon it, according to n>y command. If 
the river was blocked up, I have forces sufficient 
Id burst it open, and tread under my feet ail thit 
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^tand in opposhion, together with their alliances > ' 
for my force is as the sand upon the sea-shore i 
Therefore, here is yonr wampum, 1 fling it at yoa. 
Child you talk foolish ^ you say this land belongs 
to you, but there is not the black of my nail yours. 
I saw that land sooner than you did, before the 
Shannoahs and you were at war : Lead was the 
man who went down and took possession of that 
river ; It is my land, and I will have it, let who 
•will Stand npfor Or say against it. I will buy and 
sell with the English (mockingly.) If people wiH 
be ruled by me, they may expect kindness, but not ! 
idse.'* 1 

The half king told me he had enquired of the ■ 
general afier t wo Engl ishnien w ho were made pr is-^ | 
pners, and received this answer : 

" Child, you think it a very great hardship tliat 
I made prisoners of those two people at Venango, , 
Do n«t concern yourself with it ; We took and i 
carried them to Canada, to get intelligence of what 
the English were doing in Virginia." i 

He informed me that they had built two forts, 
one on Lake, Erie, and another on French Creek,. ' 
near a small lake about Hfteen miles asunder, and 
a large v aggon-road between : 1 hey are both at- , 
ter the l^me model, but different in fcize ; that on ^ 
the lake the largest. He gave me a plan cf theixi, 
of his own drawing. 

The Indiaiis enquired very particular after tUeir ; 
ibrothers in Carolina gaol. 

They also asked what sort of a hoy it /^-aS wim 



was taken from the South Branch j for they weise 
told by some Indians, that a party of French In- 
dians had carried a white boy by Kaskaska Town, 
towards the lake. 

November 26, IT^fS, we ijnet in council, at the 
Long House, at- about 9 o*cloak, where I spoke to' 
tliem as follows : — 

" Brothers, I hav* called you together ii^ coun* 
cil, by order of your brotlier, the governor of Vir- 
ginia, to acquaint you, tliat I am sent^ with all 
possible dispatch, to visit, and deliver a letter to thie^ 
French commandant, of very great importance to 
your brothers the English ; and I dare say to yon^ 
their friends and allies. 

" I was desired, brothers, by your brother, thif 
governor, to call upon you, the sachems of the na- 
tions, to inform yoo of it, and to asls your advice 
and assistance to proceed th-e nearest and best road 
to the French. You see, brothers, 1 have gotten 
thus far on my journey. 

'< His honour likewise desired me to apply to 
yon for some of your young men, to conduct aud 
provide provisions for us on our way ; and be a 
safeguard against thoSo^ French Indirm who have ta- 
ken up the hatchet against us. I have spoke this 
particularly to you, brothers, because his honour, 
our governor, treats you as good friends and allies j 
and hol'is you in great esteem. To confirm what 
1 have said, I give this string of wampum*" 

nfter they had considered for some time on 
the above discourse, tli^ half king got up and 
spoke 4 — , 
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" Now my brotlier, in regard to what ray bro- 
ther the governor had desired me, I return you this 
answer* 

*' I rely upon you as a brother ought to do, as 
you say we are brotlwrs and one people. We t hall 
put heart in hand, and speak to our fathers the 
French concerning the speech they made to me ; 
and you may depend that we will endeavour to bo 
your guard. 

" Brother, as you have asked my advice, I hopfiB 
yon will be ruled by it, and stay till I can provide 
a company to go with you. The Erench speech 
belt is not here. I have it to go for to my hunt- 
ing cabin : likewise the people whom I have of- 
<iered in are not yet come, nor cannot till the third 
night from this ; till which time, brother, I must 
beg you to stay. ,. 

** I intend toi^send the guard of ATwgos, Shannoafit^ 
and Ddlanvares^ that our brothers may see the love 
and loyalty we bear them." 

As I had orders to make all possible dispatch*, 
and waiting here was very contrary to m}' inclina- 
tion, I thanked him in the most suitable manner I 
could ; and told hinj that my business required the 
greatest expedition, and would not admit of dclaj^. 
He was not well pleased that 1 should offer to go 
before the time he had appointed, and told me that 
he could not consent to 0ur going without a guard, 
for fear some accident should befall ns, aiid draw a 
reflection upon him. Besides, says he, this is a 
matter of no small moment, and must not be enter- 
ed inta without due consideratipn : fcDrnow lintenS 
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to deliver up the French speech belt, and make 
the Shannoahs and Delawares do the sanio^ And 
accofdingly he gave orders to the king Shingiss, 
who was present, to attend on Wednesday night 
with the wamptim, and two men of their nation 
to be in readiness to set out with us the next mor- 
ing. As I found it impossible to get off without 
affronting^hem in the most egregious planner, I 
consented to stay. 

I gave them back a string of wampum, which 
I met with at Mr. Frazier^s, and w hich they sent 
with a speech to his honour the govemour^ to in- 
form him, that three nations of French Indians^ 
viz. Chippoways, Otto ways, and Orundaksy had 
taken up the hatchet against the English; and 
desired the^m to repeat it over again : but this they 
postponed doing till they met in full council with 

the Shannoah and Delaware chiefs. 

» 

?7th. Runners were dispatched very early fof 
the Shannoah chiefs. The half king set out him- 
self to fetch the French speech belt from hisr hunt- 
ing cabin. 

28th. He returned this evening, and came 
with Monokatoocha, and tVo other Sachems to 
my tent ; and begged (as they had complied with 
his honour the governor's request, in providing 
ipen, &o.) to know on what business we were go« 
ing to the French ? This was a question I all a- 
long expected, and had provided as satisfactory an- 
swers to, as I cgnld, which allayed thefr curiosity 
a' little* * * 

B 2 . ■ ■ A. 
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thrir connci! house, to consnlt further %hovX thi$ 
journey, and who were to go: the result of which 
Ws, that only three of their chiefs, with one of 
their best hunters, should be our convoy. The 
reason they gav^ for not sending more, after what 
had been proposed at council the 26th, was that m 
greater number mights give the French suspkions 
of. some bad design, and cause them to l?e treated 
tudely : but 1 rather think they eould not get their 
hunters in. 

We set out about 9 o'clock with the half king 
Jeskaliake, White Thunder, and the Hunter ; and 
travelled on the road to Venango, where we ar- 
rived the 4th of December, withcint any thing re- 
markable happening, but a continued series of bad 
weather. 

This is an old Indian town, sititated at the 
mouth of Frendi- Creek on Ohio; and lies near N. 
about sixty miles from the Loggs-town, but mor^ 
than seventy the way we were oblif!;ed to" go. 

We found the French colours hoisted at a hoi!sr« 
from which we had driven Mr. John Frazier, an 
English subject. I immediately repaired to it, to 
know where the commander resided. There were. 
three officers, one of whom, captain Joncalre, in- 
formed me that he had the comniand of the Ohio : 
but that there was a general-officer at tlie near fort» 
where he advised me to apply for an answer. He 
invited us to sup with them ; and treated us with 
the greatest complaisance. 

The wine, as they dozed themselves pretty plen- 
tlfujfy )ftth it, ,sb'an btoi^ihiad the restraint whkti- 
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, at fust appeared in their conversation ; and gave a 
\ license to thoir tongues' to reveal their sentiments 
; more freely. 

': They told me, that it was their absolute design 

' t^ take possession of the Ohio, and by G** they 
. would do it ; for that althoagh they were sensible 
the English coiiid raise two men for their one ; 
. yet tlfey knew, their motidnfi were too slow and^ 

dilatory to prevent any undertaking of Xh^MC' 
*% They pretend to have an undoubted right to thei 
river from a discovery made by one La SoIIe, sixty 
i years ago ; and the rise of this expedition is, to 
prev^ent our settling on the river or waters of it, 9,^ 
they had heard of some families moving out in or- 
, der thereto. From the best intelligence I couli 
\ get, there have been 1500 men on this side Onta- 
*' rio Lake ; but upon the death of the general, all 
were recalled to about six or seven hundred, who 
were teft to garnson four forts, one hundred and fif- 
ty Or thereabouts in each. The first of tftem is on 
French- Creek, near a small Lake, about sixty mile? 
from Venango, near N. N. W. The next lies Qn 
Lake-Erie, where the greater part of their stores 
arc kept, about fifteen miles from the other. From 
this it is one hundred and twenty miles to the car, 
ry'mg place, at the fails of Lake Erie, where there 
its a bmall fort ; which they lodge their goods at, 
in bringing them from Montreal, the place whence 
all their stores come from. The ixext fort hes a- 
bout twenty miles from this, on Ontario-Lake. 
Between this furt anj Montreal there are three 
otiters, the first at which is n<iarty opjxqsiti? to the 
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over to dflty to fetch them ; which he did witli 
great persuasion. 

At twelve o'clock we set out for the fort, and 
were prevented from arriving there till the 1 1th, 
by excessive rain?, snows, and -bad travelling, 
through many mires i*nd swamps. These we 
'were obliged to pass, to avoid crossing the creek, 
which was impossible either by fording or rafting 
the water was so high and rapid. 

We passed over much good land since we left 
Venango, and through several extensive and very 
rich meadows ; one of which, I b#lieve, was near 
four miles in length, and considerably wide in soix^e 
places. 

12th. /I prepared early to v/ait upon the com- 
mander, and was received and conducted to him 
by the second officer in command. I acquainted 
liim with my business, and offered my commission 
and letter : both of which he desired me to keep 
till the arrival of Mons. Raparti, captain, at tho 
next fort, who was sent for, and expected every 
hour. 

This commander is a knight of the military or- 
der of St. Lewis, and named Legardeur de St, 
Pierre., He is an elderly gentleman, and has much 
the air of a soldier. He wa. sent over to take the * 
command, immediately upon the death of the late: 
general, and arrived here but about %^wexi days be- 
fore me. 

At two o'clock the gentleman who was sent. 
for arrived, when I offered the letter, <^c. again ; 
which they repeiviEKi, adjourned into a private »-» 
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partment for the captain to translate, who under- 
stood a little English. After he had done it, the 
comroander desired I would walk in, and brin^ 
my interpreter to peTUse and correct it ; which I 
did. 

1 3th. The chief olTicers retired, to hold a coun- 
cil of war ; which gave me an opportunity of ta- 
king the dimensions of the fort, and making what 
observations 1 could. 

It is situated on the south, or we?t fork of French 
creek, near the water ; and is almost siirrounded 
hj the creek, and a small branch of it which forms 
a kind of island. Four houses compose the sides. 
The bastions are made of piles driven into the 
ground, standing more than twelve feet above it, 
A»d sharp at the top ; with port holes cut for can- 
non, and loop holes for the small arms to fire 
through. There are eight 6 lb. pieces monnted in 
each bastion ; and one piece of four pounds before 
the gate. In the bastions are a guard, house, chap- 
el, doctor's ldiging,.and the commander's private 
store,; round which are laid platforms for the can- 
non and men to stand on. There are several bar- 
racks v/ithout the fort for the soldiers' dwelling i 
covered, some with bark, and some with boards, 
made chiefly of logs. There are also several othtr 
bouses, such as stables, smith's shop, <fee. 

1 could get no Certain account of the number 
of men here ; but according to the best judgment 
I could form, ther« are an hundred exclusive of 
officers, of which there are many. I also gave 
orders to the people who were with me^ to take 
C 
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an exact account of the canoes which were hajiU ' 
ed up to convey their forces down in the spring. 
This they did,.and old fifty cif birch bark, aiSl 
one hundred and seventy erf pine ; besides many 
Others which were blocked out, in readiness to 
^ake. 

14th. As the snow encreased very ^t^ axid 
4)ur horses daily became weaker, I sent them off 
unloaded, under the care of Barnaby Curdn, anil 
two others, to make ail convenient dispatch to ' 
Venango, and there to wait our arrivaU if there 
was a prospect of the river's freezing; if not, 
then to continue down to Shannapin's town, at , 
the forks of the Ohio, and there to w^it till we , 
came to cross AUgany ; intending myself to go | 
down by water, as I had the offer of a canoe or 
two. i 

Aa I found many plots concerted to retard the i 
Indians' business, and prevent their returning : 
with me ; I endeavoured all that lay in my pow- \ 
tT to frustrate their schemes and hui;jry them on ' 
to execute their intended design. They accord- 
ingly pressed for admittance this evening, which I 
at length was granted the^i, privately, with the j 
commander and orie or two other officers; The i 
haif-kin^ tpld me, that he offered wampuitito tte j 
commander, who evaded taking it, and made { 
many fair promises of love and friendship ; said he ! 
wanted to live in peace, and trade amicably with J 
them, as d proof of which he would send some .] 
goods immediately down to the I^ggs town, for ^ 
them. Butr I rat h€T think th« design of that is ^ 
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to bring away all oar straggling traders they meet 
with, as I privately understood they intended to 
carry an oflicer, &c. with them. And what ra- 
ther confirms this opinion, I was enquired of 
the commander, by what authority he had made 
prisoners of several of our English subjects. "He 
told me tliat the country, belonging to them, no 
Englishman had a right to trade upon thot^ wa- 
ters ; and that he had orders to make every one 
prisoner who attempted it on the Ohio, or the wa^ 
ters of it. 

I enquired of captalh Siparti about the boyr 
who was carried by this place, as it was done 
while the command devolved upon him between 
the death of the late general and the arrival of th0 
present. . He acknowledged that a boy had been 
carried past ; and that the Indians had two o; 
thr6e white men's scalps, (I was told by some of 
the Indians at Venango eight) but pretended to 
have forgotten the name of the place which the 
boy came from, and all the particular facts, though 
be had questioned him. for some hours, as they 
were carrying him past. I likewise enquired 
what they had done with John Trotter and James 
Mac Clocklin, two Pennsylvania tntders, whom 
they had taken, with till their goods. They told 
me they had been sent to Canada, but were now 
returned home. 

This evening I received an answer to his honor 
the governor's letter, from the comn^andant. 

15th. The commandant ordered a plentiful 
store of liquor, provision, &c. to be put on bo^rd 
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our canoe;, and appeared to be extremely caom- 
plaisant, though he was exerting every artifice 
which he could invent to set our own Indians at 
variance with us, to prevent their going until aC 
ter our departure. Presents, rewards, and every 
thing which could be suggested by him or his of* 
ficeis. I cannot say that ever in my life I suffer- 
ed so much anxiety as I did in this affair : I ' saw- 
that every stratagem which the most fruitful brairt 
could invent, was practised, to win the halfking 
to their interest ; and that leaving him here was 
giving them the opportunity they aimed at. I 
went to the halfking and pressed him in the strong, 
^6t terms to go : he told me the ciommandant 
would not discharge him till the morning. I 
then went to the comjnandant, and desired him- 
to do their business ; and complained of ill treats 
ment : For keeping them, as they were part of my 
co/npany, was detaining me. This he promised 
not to do, but to forward my journey as inuch as 
he could. He protested he did not keep them, 
but was ignorant of the cause of their stay ; though 
I soon found it oyt — ^He had promised them a pre- 
sent of gtins, &e. if they would wait till the morn-, 
ing. A^ I was very much pressed by the Indian? 
to wait this day for theio, I consented, on a promise 
that nothing should hindier them in the morning. 

16th. The French were not slack in their in- 
y^iitions to keep the Indians this day also ; But 
as they were obligated, according to promise, to 
give the present, they ^hen endeavoured to try the 
power of li^juor; which I doubt not would Iiav© 
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prevailed at any other time than this: but I urge^ 
and insisted with the king so closely upon his 
word, that he refrained, and set off with us as he 
had engaged. 

We had a tedious and verj" fatiguing passagt^ 
down the creek. Several times we had Hke to 
have been staved against the rocks ; and manj^ 
times W6re obiiged all hands to get out and re- 
main in the water half an hour of more, getting 
over the shoals. Af one place the ice had lodged 
and made it impassable by water ; therefore wcr 
were obliged to carry our canoe across a neck or 
iand, a quarter of mile over. We did not reac h Ve- 
iiango till the 22 d, where we met with our hdr- 
^^ 

This creek is extremely crbokcd, I dare say 
the distance between the fort and Vfnango can- 
not be less than 13a miles to follaw^ the mean- 
ders. 

23d. When I got things ready to set olT, t 
sent for the half-kin^, to know whether he intrn^ 
ded to gb with ns, or by water. He told me that 
White Thunder had hurt himself much, and was 
sick and unable to walk ; therefore he was obliged 
to carry him down in a cauoe. As I found he in- 
tended to stay here a day or two, and knew tliat 
Monsieur Joncaire would employ every scheme to 
set him against the English as he Inid before done* 
I. told him I hoped he would be guarded agairtgt 
his flattery, and let no fine speeches infiuencfe him 
in their favour. He desired I liiight not be con* 
cernedy for he knew tha French too- welViwr any 
C 2 
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thing to engage him in their behalf; and- though 
. he could not go down with us, he yet would en- 
* deavaar to meet at the forks with Joseph Cajnp. 
hell, to deliver a speech for me to cah-y to his hon^ 
nor the Governor. He told me he would order 
the young hunter to attend us, and get provision, 
&c. if wanted. 

Our horses were now so weak and feehle, and 
the baggage so heavy (as we were obliged to pro- 
vide all the necessaries which the journey would 
require) that we doubted m&ch their performing 
it : Tfwrefore myself and others (except the driv* 
crs- who were obliged to ride) gave up our horses 
igr packs, to assist along with the baggage. I 
put myself in an Indian walking dress, and con- 
tinued with them three days, till I founij there 
was no probability of their getting home in ^^ny 
reasonable t i me. The horge3 grew less able to tra v- 
el every day ; tlie cold encreased very fast ; and 
the roads were hecqming much worse by a deep 
snow, continually freezing ; Therefore, as I was 
uneasy to get back, to make report of my proceed- 
ings to his honour the govecnorj I determined to ^ 
prosecute my journey the nearest way thiough the 
woods, on foot. 

Accordingly I left Mr. Vanb;am in charge of our 
baggage ; with money and directions to provide 
Acce;;sarics from place to place for themselves and , 
horses, anfd to make the most convenient dispatch 
in travelling. 

i took my necessary papers ; pjilled off my 
cb)tte5 1 and tied myself up ^ a match coat.-;* 
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Th,en with giin in hand, and pack at my back, in 
which were my papers, and provisions, I set out 
"with Mr. Gist, fitted in the same manner, on Wed- 
nesday the 26th. The day following, just after 
we had passed a place called the Murdering Town, 
(where we intended to quit the path, and steer ifc* 
cross the country for Shannapins Town) we fell 
in with a party of French Indians, who had laid 
in wait for us. One of them fired at Mr. Gist or 
me, not 15 sttps off, but forttmately missed. We 
took this fellow into custody, and kept him until 
about y oVIock at night : Then let him go, and 
walked all the remainder of the night without ma- 
king any stop; that we might get the start so far, 
as to be out of the reach of their pursuit next day, 
since we wtre w ell assured they wdiild follow our 
track as soon as it was light. The next day we 
continued travelling till quite dark, and got to the 
river about 2 miles above Shannapins. We ex- 
pe^ed to have found the river frozen, but it was 
not, only about 50 yards from^ each shore: The ice 
I suppose had broken above, for it was driving hi 
va^t quantities. 
\ There was np way for getting over but oil a 
raft ; which we set about, but with one poor hatch. 
€t, and finished just after sun setting. This was 
j ft whole day's work ; We next got it launched, 
and went on board of it ; Then set off. But be- 
I fore we were h^f way over, we were jammed ia 
j the ice, in such a manner that we expected every 
moment our rdft to sink, and ourselves to perislv 
* I put out my set^ig pole to stop the raft, that thf 
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ce might pass by ; when tlie rapidity of ih^ 
stream threw it witli so much violence against tb« 
pole, that it jirked ave out into ten feet water t 
But I fortunately saved myself by catching hold 
of one of tlie raft logs. Notwithstanding all our 
efforts, we could not get to eitW^ Jhore; but were 
obIi<redl, as we were near an island, to quit our raft 
and make to \U 

Tne cold wag ^ extr^mefy sefvere. that Mf. 
Gist had all his fingers, and some of his toes fro^ 
2en ; and the water shuf up so hard, that we found 
no difficulty in getting off the island, on the* 'ice, 
in the morning ; and went to Mr. Frazi€r*s. We 
met here with twenty warriors who were going t<y 
the southward to war : But coming to a |jlace up- 
oil the head of the great Kunnaway, where they 
foui^id seven people killed and scalped (all but on^ 
woman with very light hair) they turned about 
and ran back for fear the inhabitants should rise 
4l)d take them as the authors of the murder; They 
Teport that the bodies were lying about the- ho us^ 
and some of them much torn and eaten by the' 
liogs ; liy the marks which were left, they say 
they were French Indians of the Ottoway nati©B/ 
&Q^ who did it* , 

As we intended to take Horses here, and it re* 
furred some time to find them, I went up oboulj i 
three mileb to the mouth of the "^aughyaughgane 
to visit (ineen Alliquippa^ who had expressed great | 
ocmcern that we pa&sed her in going to the fort. 
i. ssade h^ a pr«seQt o^ a match ooat and a bpltl^ 
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of niTB, which latter was thought much the lest 
present of the two. 

Tuesday the Ut day of January, we left Mr. 
Frazier's house, and arrived at Mr. Gibt's at Mo- 
nongahela the '.id, wkere I bought a l»or«e, saddle, 
&c. (he 6th we met 17 horses loaded with ma^ 
terials and stores for a fort at the forks of Ohio, 
and the day after some families going out to settle : 
This day we arrived at Wills-Creek, after a fati- 
guing a journey as it is possibly to conceive, ren- 
lijered so by exeessive bad weather. From the 
first day of December to tlie 1 5th, there was but 
one day in which it did not rain or snow incess* 
antly ; and throughout the whole journey we met 
with nothing but one continued series oi; cold 
wet weather, which occasioned v*ery uncomforta**. 
We Lodgings; especially after we had quitted our 
tent, vvhich was some screen from the inclemency 
of it. 

On the 1 1th I got to Bel voir ; where I stopped 

one day to take ntcesbary rest ; and then set out, 

imd arrived in Williamsburgh the 16th ; v. hen I 

f waited on his honour the governor with the letter 

I had brought from the French commandant ; and 

to give an account of the success of my proceedings. 

• This I beg leave to do by olTcring the foregoing 

I narrative, as it contains the most remarkable oc/ 

currenoes which happened in my journey. 

I hope what haii been said will be sutticient to 
make your honour satisfied with my conduct ; for 
that was vciy aim in undertaking the journey, and 
chipf study throughout tt^e prosecution of it. 
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With the hope of doing it, I, with infinite 
pleasure, subscribe m^^self, 

Your honor's most obedient^ 

and very humble servant, 

G. WASHINGTON. 

On his i:eturn from this perilous embassy, with 
Mbns. de St, Pierre's ans\«rer^ and hJ^good sucees? 
Jh the Indian negociations, major Washington was 
complimented with the thanks and approbation 
of his country. His journal does great credit to 
his industry, attention, and judgment ; and it Yas • 
since proved of ij^finite service to those who have 
been doomed to travesse the same inhospitable 
tracts. 

Governor Dinwiddle's fetter to the French com^ 
mandant, and M. de St. Pierre's answer have been 
published in several periodical works, both in A- 
merica and in Britain^ The governor's letter sta* 
ted, that he had heard with surprisie and concern, 
tlxa^ the French were erecting fortresses and mak- 
ing settlements on the lands upon the river Ohio, 
which are the property of the crown of.. Great- 
Britain ; in consequence of which, he ifflnduced 
•in the name of the king, to send the bearer, G. 
Washington, Esq. ; one of ^the adjutants general 
of the forces of Virginia, to^complain of the en- 
croaehments made in violation of the treaties sub- 
sisting between the two crowns, requestfng by 
whose authority he had marched from Cajiada 
with an armed force to invade the British territo- 
jies, and that the French forces depart jxskceably j 
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yrithoot prosecuting a purpose so interruptive io 
the harmony which his majesty is so desirous to 
contiune and cultivate with the most Christian 
King. Also, that major Washington might b« 
entertained with the politeness due to his rank. 
The French commandants answer only stated, 
that he would transmit the govOTnor*s letter ta 
Canada, to his general the marquis du ^uesne, hy 
whose answer he would be guided ; that he was 
«pon French ground, by the orders of his gencj^, 
consequent iv that he could not obey the summons 
pf the governor; and that he had made it his par- 
ticular care to reoeive Mr. Washington with the 
4istinction suitable to his dignity. 

In 1754, the designs of the French becoming 
more manifest, and their movements more daring, 
orders were issued by adminstration for the colo- 
nies to arm and unite in one confederacy. The 
assembly of Virginia took the lead, by voting a 
sum of money for the public service, and raising a 
regiment for the protection of th^ frontiers of the 
colony. Of this corps, Mr. Fry, one of the pro- 
fessors of the college, was api^inted cotonel, and 
rattjor Washington received the commission of 
t^eutenant-colonel. But colonel Fry died withoirf; 
j^vQX having jeined ; and of course left his regiment 
to the second in command. He begun his march' 
on the second of April, from Alexandria, having 
under his command one hundred and fifty men^ 
His orders were to march towards the Ohio, rSei4 
to asMSt captain Trent to built forts, and defend 
the jfossesions of his majesty against the. attempts 
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and hostiJHIes of the FrencTt. Dnring lils rnarcb 
fce was joined by a small detacliment under com- 
xnanrJ of captain Stephens, and when he had pro- 
ceeded as far as WriTs-Creek, he received intelli- 
gence that captain Trent had been obliged td sor- 
render the fort which he had erected between tl:* 
Ohio and French- Creek, to a body of about eight 
hundred French, commanded by captain Contres. 
eoeur; whereupon, colonel Washington, deeroin^g 
it impracticable t6 march towards the fort with- 
out sufRcient force, thought it most prudent t» 
proceed to open roads so as to pre-occupy the ad- 
vantageous post at tlxe confluence of the Alleghany 
and Monongaheia rivers, which in his preceding 
journal he recomt a^nds for that purpose. He was 
to huve be«n joint.; by a detachment of indepen- 
dent regulars from the southern colonies, together 
with some companies of pfovincials from North 
Carolina aftd Maryland. But perceiving the nc* 
cessity of expedition, ami wHlioot waiting for 
their arrival^ he commenced his march ; biit^ not- 
withstanding bis precipitated advancCy the French 
hjul already taken possession and erected a fortifi- 
ticAtion, which they named fort Du ,Ouesne, in hon.- 
^ir of the marquis du Huesne, the French gover- 
nor of Canada. 

Colonel Washington accordingly proceeded on 
his march from Wills-Creek ; bravely encountering 
all the obstacles and difficulties of an impervious 
wilderness, crossing mires,' savannas and rivers. 
Uia men were sometinies forced to ford livers so 
deep as to take them up to the arm-pits;, when he 
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had proceeded as far as Ttirkeyfoiot, he received in- 
format iofi that a party of French, comitianded by* 
M. de Jamonville, were concealed within a short 
distance of his camp : whereupon, he secured hit 
waggons and put himself in the best means of de- 
fence he was capable of, until he had learned the 
ttrength of the enemy, and the place where they 
were. • ' 

Having received from the Indians the necessary 
information, on the night of the :?7th May, h^ 
set out with hk men (except about forty, which 
was left to guard his ammunition, &c.) and a party 
of Indians, which the half-king sent to his assis- 
tance, under a heavy rain, and a night "dark as 
pitch, they travelled along a path scarcely bi^ad 
enough for one man ; they were sometimes fifteen 
or twenty minutes out of the path before they 
could come to it again, and so dark, that they 
would often strike one against another ; all night 
they continued their route, and in the morning a- 
bout suEv*rise, formed themselves for an engagement, 
marching one after another in the Indian manner, 
the enemy did not discover them until they were 
close upon them, when colonel Washington's com- 
pany fired, and was supported by Mr. Wager's ; 
these two companies received the whole fire of the 
Trench, which lasted a quarter of an hour befori» 
the enemy was routed out. M. de Juroonville and 
nine others were killed, one wounded and twenty* 
one made prisoners. . Among the prisoners was the 
celebrated woodsman, Mons. de ia Force, commis^' 
D 
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mry of tlw French stores, and two othei- ^iW^* 
Only one of the whole party^ escaped. A Cana^ 
dian. named Monceaii, made sucfh a report of tb« 
action as to iiwpress apon the minds of the French^ 
ai belief^ that Calonel Washington's conduct wa$ 
jhjghly treacheroas and dishonourable. TheFr^ncfi 
Recount of thia engagement is contained in a lettev* 
from M. de Contrecoeur to the mai^qnis du Quesnev 
dated Fort du Quesne, May ^3, 1754. It stated 
that M de Jymonville set out with a srhall escort^ 
charged with a written summons, in form of a let- 
ter, directed to the first Knglish qflficer he shoulcj 

^ ineet on tli© lands claim^ by the Frencrh king, 
summoning him to withdraw his troops in peace 
from said territory, otherwise that they wofild re- - 
pel force to force, desiring the KngKsh officer to re- 
turn his answt-r by M. de Jumonville, and to treat 
that ofl&cer with that distinction and respect which 
Jie deserved, that the deputy set out, and next 
iporning found himself surrounded by a number of 
iEngli^h and Indians, that the English quickly fir- 
W two vollies, which killed some soldiers, that M. 
Jumonville made a sign that be had a letter from 
his commander, whereupon the fire ceased, and tho- 

lEi gllsh surrounded the French otl^er, in order to 
jiear it, that he was reading the summons a second^ 
ti.ae. he was killed by a musket shot in the head, 
that had it pot been for the Indians, who rushed 
ill betweep the French and English, the former 
i^ould have been all assassinated, and that the In- 
dians did %^t fire upon the French. This report 
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itm.9 made the most of by the French, who Imp 
pressed it up»n the minds of the surrounding li^ 
dians, as ^ most shocking and base murci<?r pcrpeu 
trated by the express command of Color«^l Wash* 
irigton. But the following extract from Colonel 
Washint^tou's Journal of his proceeding;- given in 
to Governor Dinwiddie, places the transactions iti 
It jquite different point of view, he states, vi^. *- We 
W6re advanced pretty neartafhepi as we thought, 
when they diiicovered us j whereupon 1 ordered 
feny company to fire, mine was supported by Mr* 
'Wftger'sV and my company and his, rece ved th^ 
#hole fire of the French, during the greattsr part 
df t]ft action, which only lasted a quarter ot Apt, 
hour, before the enemy was routed. 

** We killed M. de Jmilonville, the comiiJAnde| 
of that party, as also nine others; we w.iw.lei 
one,*and made twenty-one prisoners, am )ng v i./iri 
wereM. dfi la Forcj^, M. Drouillon, and tA'i Ca^ 
dets. The Indians scalped the d6$d, and took a« 
way most part of their fire arms, after whicn wi 
marched on with the prisoners and gaard, to this 
Indian camp, where again I held a council with 
the lialf-king ; and there informed him that, th6 
governor ^as desirous to see him, and wa« walt^ 
ing for him at Winchester; he answered, that, h^ 
coyld not go just then, as his people were in too 
eminent danger from the French, whom they had 
fallen ujion ; that he must send messengeri to ajl 
tjie allied nations, in order to invite them to taki 
Wj5 thie hatchit. H^ sent a young Delaw'we la^ 
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4ian to the Delaware Nation, and gave him also a 
French 4calp to carry to them. This young man 
desired to have a part of the presents which were 
allotted for them, but that the remaining part 
might be kept for another opportunity r He said 
he would go f his own family, and to several oth- 
cTjS, and would wait on them at Mr, Gist's, where 
he desined men and horsef should be sent ready to 
bring them up to our camp, ^ftcr this I marched 
on with the prisoners : They informed me that 
they had been sent with a summons to order me 
to depart. A plausible pretence to discover our 
camp, and to obtain the knowlege of our forces and 
situation I It was so dear that they were come to 
Reconnoitre what we. were, that I admired their as- 
surance, when they told me they were <iome as an 
Embassy ; for their instructions mentioned that 
they should get what knowledge they could of the 
roads' rivers, and of all the country as far as Poto- v 
mack : And instead of coming as an ambassador, 
publicly, and in an open manner, they came se-i 
crelly. and sought after the most hidden re reats, 
more like deserters than ambas^dors ; in such re- 
treats they encamped, and remained hid whole 
days together, and that, no more than five miles, 
from n* ; from thence theysent spies to reconnoitre 
our camp ; after tli^s was done, they went back 
two miles, firom whence they sent the two mes- 
sengers spokeo of in the instruction, to acquakit 
M. de Contrecceur of tKe place we were at, and of 
€ur disposition^ that h^ might send his detaclimcnts 
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to ififorce th9 SMmmons, as soon as it should bit 
jgiven, 

** Besides, Hn ambassador lias princely atten- 
dants 5 . whereas this was only a simple petty 
French officer 5 an ambassador has no need of spieg^ 
liis character being always sacred : And seeing 
tbeir intentions was 50 good, why did they tarry 
two days, ftt five miles distance from us^ without 
acquainting me w;th the summons, or, at leastj^ 
with something that related to the embassy > 
That alone would be sufficient to raisie the greats 
est jruspicions, we ought to do thcro the justice to 
say, that, as they wanted to hide themselves, they 
could not pick out better places tlian they hal 
done, 

" The summons was so iiteol^nt, and favoured 
the gasconade go much, that if \i had been brought 
openly by two men, it would have been an im- 
mediate indulgence, to have suffered them to re- 
turn. 

" It was the' opinion of tlie half-king in tliis 
case, tliat their intentions were evil, and that it 
was a pure pretence ; that thev never intended to 
come %Ki us but as enemies 5 and if we had beeiV 
such fools as to let them go, they WouM never 
help us any^nore to take other Frenchmen. 

" Tl^y say they called to us as soon as thcj 
had discovered us, which is an absolute falsehootf; 
for, I was then marching at the bead of the com- 
pany going towards them, and can positively af- 
firm, that when thev first s4w us, they rto ti 
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tbeir arms, without calUpg j as I must have heard 
them, had they ao done." 

From tlie French prisoners, colonel Washington * 
had intelligence, that the French forces .on the 
Ohio consisted of upwards of one thousand regulars, 
and some hundreds of Indians. Upon this uiteiii*- 
gencdyand considering his little ^array which was 
somewhat reduced^ and entirely insufficient to act 
offensive against the French and Indians, he fell 
hack to a place known by the appellation of the 
Great Me dotvi, for the sake cf forage and supplies. 
Here he built a temporary stockade, merely to cov» 
er his stores.; it was from its fate called I^hrt Neces- 
sity. Colonel Washington was too sensible of the 
advantages of Fort du (iuesne, to abandon the idea 
of taking it. Ever since he ^tt Wills- Creek, he 
had. been indefatigable in liis exertions to form the 
regiment, open roads, and gain the Iiidians over to 
the side of the English, as also to watch tbe'ope*> 
rations of the French, and gain a knowledge of the 
forts, situation, and force , even as far as the lakes. 
He had wrote to the governorstjf Pennsylvania and 
Maryland, requesting their aid in the augmentation 
of his army. He remained at Fort Necessity for 
the arrival of some expected succour from New- 
York an4 Pennsylvania, unmolested, until July fol- 
lowing, when his small force, even after it was 
joine<i bv captain M' Kay's regulars did not amount 
to four hundred effectives, was attacked by an ar-, 
my of French and Indians, computed to have Lean 
sixteen hundred strong, under the command of the 
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sienr de Villlers, the brotheir of M, de Jumonville. 
The chief intention of this campaign, the French 
officer acknowledged, was to revenge the assassior 
atien of his brothtr, and to hinder any establish- 
ments on the lunds claimed by the king of France. 
The Virginians sustained the attack of the ene- 
my*s whole force foi» several hours, and laid near 
two hundred of them dead in the field, when the 
French c6mmander, discourageil by such determin- 
ed resolution, proposed the les.s dangerohs method 
of dislodging his enemy by a parly, which ended 
in a capitulation. It was stipulated, that colonel 
Washington should march away with all the hon- 
ours of war> and be allowed to carry off all his mil- 
itary stores, effects and baggage. This capitula- 
tion was violated from the ungovernable ^dipojji- 
tion of the Indiahs, whom the French com Dnander 
could not restrain from plundering the provincials 
on the outset of th«ir march, and from making a 
considerable slaughter of men, cattle and horses. 
After this disaster the remains oi the Virginia rcg. 
iment returned to Alexandria to be recruited and 
furnished with necessary supplies : during this pe- 
riod**the French redoubled their activity and dili^ 
gence on the Ohio, and in other places, and Vir- 
ginia who determined to send out a larger force, in 
the spring: following, erected the forts Cumberland 
and London, and formed a camp at Wills-creek, in 
order to annoy the ejiemy on the Ohio. In these 
several services (particularly in the construction of 
forts) colonel Washington was principally employ- 
ed. . 
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Iti 1755, tlie British government «i^t to tlus 
country, general Braddock, who was appointed to 
t.hc command of all the troops and fbrces which 
were, qr that should be raised in, or sent to Nort!^ 
America ; he landed at WilUamsburg, Virgmia, 
in February, with two veteran regiments from Ire;, 
land^ but sent his men up the Potomac to Alexan- 
dria, there to eiicanap until he was joined with the 
independent and provincial ccirps of America ; with 
this army he was to penetrate thro«>gh the coun- 
try to fort Du Quesne (now fort Pitt) by the route 
of Wills-creek to repel the French from the con- 
fines of the British settlements, and as no person 
was better acqu^nted with the frontier country 
than Colonel Washington, and no one in the 
colony enjoyed so well established a military char- 
acter, he was judged to be highly serviaeable to 
general Braddock, b^it from a royal arrangement of 
rank, by which ** no officer who di(i not imme- 
diately derive his commission from thi^ king, could 
command one who did.^ Colonel Washington 
cheerfully relinquished his regiment and went as 
an extra aid- de-camp into X\\e family of general 
Braddock. In tl^is capacity, at the battle of Mo* 
nonga^hela, on the 9th of JUly, 1755, he attended 
that general, whose life was gallantly sacrificed in 
jLttempting to extricate liis troops from the fatal 
aaibuscade into which his overweaning confidence ^ 
had conducted them. Braddock had several hor- 
ses shot under him, before he fell himself; ^id 
4h&te was xipt an officer, ^vb£se duty obliged him 
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to be on horseback that dajr, excepting colonel 
Washington, who was not cither killed or woun- 
ded. This circumstance enabled him to display 
greater abiliUes in covering the retreat and saving 
the wreck of the army, than he could otherwise 
have done. As soon a« he had secured their 
passage over the ford of Monongahela, and found 
they were not pursued, he hast^ to concert meas- 
ures for their further security with colonel Dun* 
bar, who had remainedwith the second divii>ioR and 
heavy baggage at some distance in the rear. To 
effect this he travelled with two guides, all night, 
through an almost impervious wilderness, netwith« 
standing the fatigues he had undergone in the day, 
and although he had so imperfectly recovered from 
sickness, that he was obliged in the morning to be 
supported with cushions on his horse. The pub* 
iic accounts in Britain and America were not par- 
simonious of applause^ for the essential service he 
had rendered on so trying an occasion* 

Not Idng after this time, the regulation of rank, 
wiiich had been so injurious to the colonial officers, 
was changed to their satisfaction, in consequence 
of the discontent of the oflBicers, and the remon- 
strance of colonel Washington. The supreme 
|;ower of Virginia, impressed with a due sense of 
his merits, gave him, in a new and extensive com- 
mission, the command of all the-troops raised and 
to be raised in that colony. 

It would not comport with the intended brevi- 
ty of this sketch, to mention in detail thepiaiis he 
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suggested or the s}'stern he pursued for defendjDg 
the frontiers, until the year 1758, when he com- 
itianded the van brigade of general Forbe';> armj 
in the capture of Fort du Quesnj?. A similar rea* 
gon will preclude the recital of the personal hazards 
and atchievcments which happened in the course 
of his service. The tranquility on the frontiers of 
the middle colonies Ixaving been restored by tha 
success of this campaign, and the health of colo^ 
Hel Washington having become extremely debili- 
iated by an inveterate pulmonary complaint, in 
1 759 lie resigned his military appointment. Aiu 
thentio documents are not wanting to shew the 
tender regret which the Virginia line expressed at 
parting with their commander, and the affecticoiMi 
U» regard which he entertained for them. 

Shortly after colonel Washington's resignatioh, 
Ihs health was gradually re-established and he 
inarried Mrs, Cnstis,* an amiable young widow, 
said to have possessed a fortune of twenty tbou- 
aftnd pounds sterling (about 88,900 dollars) in her 
(>wn right, besides her dower in one of the princi- 
pal estates in Virginia. With this lady colonel 
Washington settled as a planter and farmer on hi^ 
Instate in Fairfax county, Virginia. 

After some years he gave up planting tobaoisoi 
a^od went altogether into the farming business. 
He lw.3 raised seven thousand bushels of wheat, 
pni ten thousand of Indian corn in one year. AJ? 

* General and Mrs, WashiEi^on wer^ both born in 
t^ same year. 
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though lie has confined his own cultivation to tMa 
domestic tract of about nine tliousand acres, yet 
he possessed excellent lands, in large quantities, in 
several other counties. His judgment in the qual- 
ity of soils, his command of money to avail him^ 
self of purchases, and his occasional employment 
in early life as a sarve>or, gave him opportunitici 
of making advantageous locations ; many of which 
are much improved. 

After he left the army, nntil the year|lTT4, ht 
|hus cultivated the arts of peace. He was con- 
stantly a member of a.ssembly, a magistrate of his 
fconnty and a judge of the court. At this period 
he was appointed by the assemUly of Virginia, in 
conformity with the universal wish of the people, 
to be one of their four delegates at the first general 
Congress of delegated from all the provinces, which 
met at Philadelphia on the 26th of October, 1774^ 
9kni consisted of fifty-one niembers. It was with 
no small reluctance that he engaged again in th6 
active scenes of life ; and we sincerely believe that 
no motives but such as spring from the naost disin- 

\ terested patriotism, could hare prevailed upon him 
to relinquish the most refined domestic pleasure^ 
which it was ever in his power to command, and 

•the great delight he took in farming and the im- 
provement of his estate. 

He was also appointed delegate to the Congress 

I which assembled in 1775| in which it was at 
tength determined, after every step towards an ac- 
o^mmodatjon had failed, and every petition frcftn 
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America had been rejectee), to repel by force the in- 
vasion from Great- Britain , the eyes of the whole 
eontment were immedia^^ turned upon Mr« 
Washington. With one common voice he was 
called forth to the defence of his country ; and it^ 
» is, perhaps, his peculiar glory, that there was not 
a single inhabitant of these states, except himself, 
who did not approve the choice, and place the 
firmest confidence in his int^ity and ablities. 

He arrived at Cambridge in New-England, in 
July, 1775, and th«re took the supreme command 
of the army of the United Colonies. Previous to 
this period, hostiHties had actually commenced. 
On the 19th of April, 1775, blood was first shed 
at the battle of Concord ; and oq the 16th of Juns 
following, the memorable battle of <Breed's-hih, 
commonly called BunkerVhili was fought. 

General Washington was received at the carap 
with that heart felt exaltation, which superior 
merit alone can inspire, after having, in his pro- 
gress through the severn^l states, received every 
mark of affection and. esteem, which they oonceiv. 
ed were due to the. man, whom the whole conti- 
nent looked up toibr safety and freedom. 

The following address was presented to him on { 
his accepting the supreme qomucuind of the army, I 
\>y the provincial Congress of New-Y wk, v/s* | 
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ADDRESS, 

JPrescnted to his excellency General Washing- 
toriy by the provincial Congress of NexV" ■ 
• Tork. 

yU\ IT PLEASE YOVR EXCELLENCY, 

At a time when the most loyal of his majesty's 
subjects, from a regard to the laws and constitu- 
tion, by whioh he sits on the throne, feel themv 
selves reduced to the unhappy necessity of taking 
up arras, to deferid their dearest rights and privi- 
leges — while we deplore thecalatnities of this dl-? 
vided empire, we rejoice in the appointment of a 
gentleman, from whose abilities and, virtue we ar<i 
taught to ^rxpect both security and peace. 

Confiding in you, sir, and in the worthy gen- 
erals immediately under your command, we have 
t!ie most flattering hopes of succei's in the glorious 
struggle for American liberty, and thefuUestas* 
surances, that, whenever this ifiiportant contest 
shall be decided, by that fopdest wish of each A- 
merican so^il, ^x\ accommodation with our motlxer 
-country, you will cheerfully resign the important 
(Jeposit committed into your hands, and reassume 
the character of our worthiest citi;ien. 

By order, 

P, V. B. Livingston, 

Nevi^Yorh, Jmte J26, l1%B, 
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Grencral Wafliington's Anfw^f. 

• Gentxemen, 

At the sartie time that with you 1 deplore tRi? 
Unhappy necessity of such an appointment, as that 
Vith which I ana honoured, carmot but feel sentip 
ments of the highest gratiu Je, fop this affecling io-, 
itance of distinction and regard. 

May your warmest wishes be realized in the sujes* 
eess of America, at this important and interesting 
period ; and be asstired that every exertion of my 
worthy colleagues and myself, will be equally ex* 
tended to the re-establishment of peace and ,har. 
mony, between the mother country and these col- 
onies ; iis to the fatal but necessary operations <^f 
"war, when we assumed the soldier, we did not Tay 
aside the citizen ; and we shall most sincerely re- 
joice with you in that happy hour, when the es-^ 
tablishment of American liberty, on the most firm 
'and solid foundations, shall enable us to return to 
bur private stations, in the bosom of a free, peace- 
ful and happy country. 

G. WASHmCTOTv'/ 

His conduct as a general and commander Jq, 
chief is well known. He tmderwent many hard- 
ships, dangers and dltl&culties and conducted hi<j 
military operation with much skill and ability. 

It would not comport with the imenlcvi brevi- 
ty of the present memoirs, foi' us to particul^irize all 
his trsuirko-tio^lB Jo the cpjarse of the revoiutionairy 
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vfjkT^ the impression which the/ mftdC) is yet fresh 
lo tlie mind of every citizep. 

But it is hoped, posterity will be taught, iili 
what manner he transformed an undisciplined, 
hody of peasantry into a regular army of sofflierSt, 
Commentaries on his camp^igny would undoubted? 
ly be highly Interesting and instructive to future^ 
generations. The conduct of his first campaign, 
fn March, ! 7 76, in compelling the British troop5 
to abandon Boston, by a- bloodless victory, will 
inmt a minute narratio9. But a volume would, 
scarcely contain the mortificatiorts he experienced, 
and the hazards to which he was exposed in tha 
years 1776 and 1777, in contending against thfe 
prowess of Britain, with an inadequate force. Hel 
armies were far superior to his in number, well oiW 
> ganized and disciplined, inured to a camp life, com# 
nianded l)y officers -well experienced ip military 
tacticks, and aided by powerful fleets, while hi^ 
was composed of raw and undisciplined peasar^U^ 
'* just dragged frofti the tender scenes of domes* io 
life—unaccustomed to the din of arms— totally un- 
jacquainted with every kind of miljtary skill,"— -»^ 
unused to the subordination so essentially requisite 
in an army, and often in want of arms, ammuni* 
tion, clothes, and even food, often exposed to thft 
inclemency of the weather, in the most rigorou^ 
season, without tents or even a blanket, and disr. 
couraged by the \; ant of re-gular pay. These cir?. 
cumstances fully account foir thp unsuccessful i^Siif. 
•fef his first cajnpaigni?. 
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The Imttle of Long-Island was fought in A «• 
gust 1776; his army was driven from their post 
by the British ; above two thousand Americana 
fell on the fiteld, and abo4it ha4f that nuniber were 
tuke% prisoners. Fort Washington, on York-lsl- 
andj surrendered soon after, with two thousand 
prisoners : desertion and sickness added to his mis- 
fortunes. His array, at the time Lord Howe land- 
cd on Long-Isiarid, amounted to twenty. five thou- 
sand men, was now reduced to about one eighth 
jpart of that number. 

The approach of winter happily cheeked th^ 
progress of the enemy. General Washington's 
persey«rance and intrepidity; improved this cir- 
curnstance into important advantages. At l^ca-t 
•n, on the morning of the twenty-sixtll of Decem- 
ber, he surprised a body of the eneftiy's troop), 
vho, finding tjiemselves surrounded, witheut fur- 
ther resistance, agretJd to lay do^n their arms.— 
Twenty-five officers, and nearly one thousand sol- 
Hiers wer^ made prlsouers ; wliile the American 
army l»ad only four or five men wounded. 

On the third pf January following, at Princeton, 
he made another successful attempt, there he took 
thrive hundred prisoners. These .enterprises cheer- 
ed the drooping spirits of his men, and again ad. 
dcd* reputation to the American armis. He after- 
wards retired to Morristown, and remained during 
the winter, with an inf«i-ior force, but with supe. 
rior skill, checking the enemy from any further en-j 
rroachmcnts in tfeal par| of the cour.try. VJt 
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lAikH not eftter into a minute description ofthe va« 
rioiis battles and skirmishes, in tvtiich he was 
JiersonaUy engaged during the campaign /of 17T7. 
At the battle of Brand^rwine, he made a gallant 
lusistance, but was at last forced to quit his ground 
with the loss of abont twelve hundivd men killed, 
wounded, or taken prisoners. At Germa^town 
he was repulsed with the loss of six hundred killed 
or wounded, and ab6nt»four hundred prisoners. He 
afterwards retired to winter quarters at Valley 
Forge. His army wa« at this time in a most mis*, 
erable condition, marching ^without stockings oi 
shoes, over the frozen ground, their feet were so. 
gasbe'i, that their steps were marked with blood : 
Some -hundreds of them were without blankets; 
and iii this condition they were in the middle of 
winter, to sit down in a forest, and build huts fof 
slitter. The destitute situation of the American 
army at all times, was certainly a means of pro- 
crastinating the war ; oftentime< it was upon theev© 
of dissolution, even mutinies had been th^ conse- 
quence, whilst want of success, prevented many of 
the soldiers from continuing longer than the period 
^of their short enlistments, and caused frequent de- 
seirtion. Indeed nothing but the good destiny and. 
Consummate prudence of the commander in chief, 
prevented want of success from producing want of 
confidence on the part of the public ; for want of 
success is apt to lead to the adoption of pernicious 
counsels, through tlic levity of the people or the 
ipbition of their demagogues In \h^ three sijcw 

■ ■ ■ E 2 : ' ' 
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. ceediisg years, the germ of discipline unfolded ; zni 
tht resources of America having been called into 
co-operation with the land and naval armies of 
Trance, produced the glorious conclusion of the 
campaign in 1 78 i* On the nineteenth of October 
fh&t year, the army under command of general 
Washington, forced that of tVie enemy, then under 
command of liOrd Corn wall is, to make a final sur- 
render ; his land forces were made prisoners of war 
to Congress ; and the naval forces were ^iven up 
to France. From this time, the gloom begnn to 
disappear from our political horizon, and the uffairfi 
of tfcu? union proceeded in a meliorating train, un- 
til a peace was most ably negocialed by our ambas- 
sadors in Europe, in 1183, by which thirteen of 
the American colonies- were established as sove- 
reign and independent states. 

General Washington having never been in Eu- 
rope, he could not posribiy have ^tew much mili- 
tary service when the armies of Britain were sent 
to subdue America : yet still, for a variety of rea- 
sons, he was by much the most proper man on this 
continent, and probabl}* any where else, to be pla- 
ced at the head of an An^erican army. Tlie '''cry 
high estimation he stood in for integrity and hon- 
our, his engaging in the cau*e of his country frooa 
sentiment and a conviction of her wrongs, his mod- 
eration in politics, his extensive property, and his 
approved abilities as a commander, were motives 
which necessarily obliged the choice orAmericj^tc^ 
fall upon him. 
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'that nature had given him extraordinary mili- 
tary talents, will hardly be controverted by his 
most bitter enemies ; and having been early actu. 
iited with a warm passion to serve his country in 
the military line, he has greatly improved them 
by unwearied industry, and a close application to 
the best writers upon tactics; and by a more than 
common method aiu} exactness ; and, in reality, 
when it comes to be considcrrd, that at first he 
onl}' headed a body of men entirely unacquainted 
with military discipline or operations, somewhat 
ungovernable in temper, and who at best could on- 
ly be stiled an alert and good militia, acting under 
very short enlistments unclothed, unaccouircd,and 
kt all times very ill supplied with ammunition and 
artillery ; and that with such an army he with- 
stood the ravages and progress of nearly forty thou- 
sand veteran troops, plenti folly provided with eve- 
ry necessary article, commanded by the bravest of- 
ficers in Europe ; and supported by a very pow- 
erful navy^ which elFectnally prevented all mCve- 
xnents by water ; when, we say, all this comes to 
be impartially considered, we think we may ven- 
ture to pronounce, that General Washington will 
be regarded by mankind as one of the greatest mil- 
itary ornaments of the present age, and his name 
will command the veneration of the latest posteri- 

No person but those who had an opportunity 
of viewing the continental a{"n^3S can form any ad- 
ecj^uatf idea of its imperfect state when General 
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Washington first assdmed the command, nor Uri^ 
if without the most unwearied application arid per<* 
SBVerance, which few men but him, could hav^ 
undergone, tliat he was able to establish that dis. 
.cipline which ultimately aided his siKcess. From 
the period he first assumed tlie command, nntS 
Vie iinal dissolution of the army, his care and anx. 
iety for thcqa continued. The army he consider. 
«d his family ; and after the cmbaTrassments of tlit 
' day, after the toils and fatigues of a battle, we fmd 
ham stealing a portion of linje allotted for rest, de- 
vising means the mOht salutary, for their amellora- 
•tJon, at all times characterized with that economy 
w>d frugality which the national resources reqoir- . 
ed. , 

The folio win;?; extracts from his official letters 
to Cof^i*^ on this subject, are worthy of perusai : 
they do ample justice tojiis feelings, and must 
make a lasting impression in the he*^rt8 of his feU 
low soldiers, viz. 

Exirtid of a Letter frora Gcncrcl JVashjftgtoK^ to th^ 
honorable Congress^ d<itcd CambridgCy SejAcinbtr 2 1., 
1775. 

" IT gives me great pain to be obliged to solicit 
the attention of tbe hourablc Congress to the state- 
of this army, in terms which imply the slightett 
a.pprehension of being neglected. I5ut my situa- 
tion is inexpressibly distressing, to see the winter 
fast approaching upon a. naked army ; the time Of 
thjjfggviccwitlun a U\r wocks of expiring; and n^" 
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ptovision yet made for siich iraporfant events^ 
Added to these the military chest is totally ex- 
hausted : the pay- master has not a single dollar in 
hand I the commissary-general assures me he has 
strained hts credit, for the aubsistence of the army, 
to the utmost. Tl\e quarter-master-general is pre^ 
cisely in the same situation ; and the greatest part 
of the troops are in a state not far from mutiny, 
upon the deduction from their stated allowance. 
I know not to whom lam to impute this failure : , 
but I am of opinion, if tl>e evil is not immediately 
remedied, and more punctuality observed in future, 
the army mhst absolutely break up. 1 hoped I 
had so fully expressed myself on this subject, (both 
by letter, and to those members of the Congress 
who honored the camp with » visit) that no dis- 
fippointment could possibly happen. I therefore 
hourly expected advice from the pay-master that 
he hjjd received a fresh suj)ply, in addition to the 
hundred and seventy two thousand dollars deliver- 
ed him in August: and thought myself warranted 
to assure the public creditors that in a few days 
they should be satisfied. But the delay has brought 
matters to such a crisis, as admits of no further un- 
^ certain expectation. I have therefore s6nt off tj^is 
•express, with orders to make all possible dispatch. 
It is my most earnest request that he may be re- 
turned with all possible expedition, unless the hon- 
orable Cohgrcs|s have already forwarded what is so 
indispensibly necesgary." 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
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Letter from General Wafhington, 

JTfi the President of Congress* 

'• NenJi^^Yark, My 25, 1 775. 

4? Sir, 

• " DISAGREFABLE as it is to me, and an* ' 
pleasing as it maj he to Congress, to multiply oC- 
jicers, I find myself under the unavoidable necee» 
■■ slty of asking an increase of my ?ides-de-camp. 
The augmentation of my command ; the increase 
i^i my isorrespondence : the orders to give ; the in- 
jtructions to draw ; cut out morig business than I 
am able to pxecute in time with propriety. Th« 
business of so many different departments center** 
ing with me» and by me to be handed on to Con- 
gress for tlieir information ; added to the inter- , 
course I am obliged to keep up with the adjacent 
States; and incidental occurrences; ail of which 
^equlrp confidential and not hack writers to exe, 
.cute ; renders it impossible, jn the present stat^ of 
things, for my family to discharge the several du- 
ties expected of me, witj) that precision and dis.- 
patch that T copld Wish. What wjli it be then, 
w hen we come into a more active scene, and 1 an^ 
called from twertty diffeffipt places perhapiat the 
s^me instant ? 

'* Congress will do m« the justice to believe (I 
hope) that it is not my inclination or wish to run 
%he continent to any unnecessary expence ; and 
fhpsp vho better knqwr jne will not suspect tjrati 
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tbe^ and parade can have any influence on mjr 
mind in tliis instance. A conviction of the nece^ 
sity of it, for the regular discharge of th« trust le* 
jjosed in me, is the governing motive for the ap- 
plication ; andy as such^ is submitted to Congre^p^ 



Sir, 



iToar most obedient, &c. 



Mxttad of a Letter ftm WasKmgtonj to th PreMevjf 
cf Congress 

Ne^Ytrh^ September 2, 1T76» 
$^ Sir, 

** As my intelligence of late has been rather un* 
favorable, and would bo received with anxiety an4 
concern ; peculiarly happy should 1 esteem my- 
self, were it in my power at* this time, to trans* 
mit such information to Congress as would be more 
pleasing and agreeable to their wishes ; but, un- 
fortunately for me ; unfortunately for them ; it is 
not. 

" Our situation is truly distressingv The check 
Our detachment sustained on the twenty-seventh 
ultimo, has dispirited too great a proportion of our 
troops, and filled their minds with apprehension 
and despair. The militia, instead of calling forth 
their utmost efforts to brave and manly opposition 
in order to repair our losses, are dismayed, untrac- 
table, and impatient to return. Great numbers of 
them have gone off; in soiree iostance?; almost by 
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whole regiments, by half ones and by companfei 
at a time. This circnmstance, of itsctf, indepen- 
dent of others, when fronted by a wel '.-appointed 
enemy superior in number to our whole collected 
force, wpuid be sufficiently disagreeable : bat, when 
their example has infected another part of the ar- 
my when their want of discipline, and refusal df 
almost every kind of restraint and government, 
have produced a like conduct but too common to 
at the whole, and an entire disregard of the order 
and subordination necessary to the well doing isi 
an arm}^, and which had been inculcated before, 
as well as the nature of our military establishment 
would admit of; our condition is still more alarm]^ 
ing : and with the deepest concern I am obliged to 
confess my want of confidence in the generality of 
the troops. 

" All these circumstances fully confirm the a- 
pinion I ever entertained, and which I more than 
once in my letters took the liberty of mentioning 
to Congress, that no dependence pould be put in a 
militia, or other troops than those enlisted and, eoop 
bodied for a longer period than our regulaliorrt 
heretofore have prescribed^ I am persuaded, and 
as fully convinced as I am of any one fact that has 
happened, that 04ir liberties must of, necessity be 
grea/tly ha2arded if not entirely lost, if thcii defence 
is left to any but a permanent standing army ; I 
mean, one to exist during the war. Nor would 
the expense, incident to tlie support of such a body 
Qf troops as would te ca,mpet^nt to almost every 
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exigency, far exceed that which is ^vA\y incurred 
by. calling in succour, and new enlistments, which 
when effected, are not attended with any good 
consequences. Men who have b^en free and sub- 
jeot td no control, cannot be reduced to order in an 
instant : and the privileges and exemptions they 
clain^ £^n4 Mrill have, influence the conduct of oth- 
ers ; and the aid derived from them ;s nearly coun- 
' terbalanced by the disorder, irregularity and confa- 
sion they occasion. 

" I cannot find that the bounty of ten dollars is 
likely to produce the desired effect. When men 
can get double that sum to engage for a month op 
XyfO in the militia, and that militia frequently 
called out, it is hardly to be expected. The addi, 
tion of land might have a considerable influence oft 
a permanent enlistment." 



JLetter from General Wafiiingtou 

To the President cf Congress. 

Col. Morris's, on the Heights of Haerl^m, Septemt 
ber2'|, 1776. 

Sir, 

« FROM the hours allotted to sleep, I will bor,. 

fovv a few moments to iponvey my thoughts on 
*. sundry important matters^© Congress. I shall ofi- 
' fer th^ with the sincerity which ought to char- 

jacterjse a man of candouF, and with the freedom 
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which may be used in giving useful infommtion, 
without incurring the imputation of prcsumptionr , 

*' We are now, as it were, upon the eve of af>.' 
other dissolution of our army. The remembrance 
of the difficulties which happened upon the occsi. 
;$ion last year, the consequences which migh have 
followed the change if proper advantages had beea 
taken by the enemy, added to a knowledge of th6 
present temper and situation of the troops, rdlect 
but a gloomy prospect upon the appearances of 
things now, and satisfy me beyorui the possibility 
of doubt, that, qnless some speedy and effect U9i 
measures are adopted by Congress, our cause wiQ 
be lost, 

" It is in vain to expect that any or more than 
a trifling part of this army will again engage in 
the service on the encouragement Cfiered by Con- 
gress, when men find that their townsmen and 
companions are receiving twenty, thirty, and mor^. 
dollars, for a few months* service (which is truly 
the case,) it cannot be expected without using <;om- 
pulsion J and to force them into the service would 
answer no valuable purpose. When men are irri- 
tated^and the passions inflamed, they fly hastily 
and cheerfully to arras ; but after the first emo- 
tions are over * * *, a soldier, reasoned with up- 
on the goodness of the cavise he is engaged in, and 
the inestimable rights he is contendiug for, hears 
you with patience, and acknowledges the truth of 
your ol^servations, but adds, that it is of no more 
importance t^, hi© thUn otljeig^ The aSi^er 
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raates yon the same reply, with this further r^ 
mark, that his pay will not support him, and l^e 
cannot ruin himself and family to serve his conn- 
try, when every member of the eomniunity is e- 
qually interested and benefited by his labours. * * * 
*' It becomes evidently dear then, that as thii 
contest is not likely to be the work of a day, — ag 
the war must be carried on systematically, — and 
to do it you must, have good officers, — there ar^, 
In my judgment, no other j.ossible means to obtain 
them but by establishing your army upon a per*- 
.manent footing, and giving your ofTuxers good pay^ 
Tliis will induce gentlemen and mep of character 
to engage ; and, till ttie bulk of your officers are 
compc^sed of such persons as are actuated by prin- 
ciples of honor and a spirit of enterprise, you have 
•Jittle'to expect from them. They ought to have 
sneh allowances as will enable them to live like 
find support the characters of gentlemen. * * * 
Beside*, something is due to the man who puts his. 
life in [pftw/r] hands, hazards his health, and for- 
gets the sweets of domestic enjoyment. Why a 
captain in the continental service should receive 
IK) more than five shilings currency per day for 
performing the same duties that an officer of the 
same rank in the. British service receives ten shil- 
lings sterling for, I never could conceive, especially 
when the latter is provided with i^yery necessary 
he requires upon the best terms, and the former 
can -scarce procure them at any rate. There is ^ 
nothing that gives a man conse^jufnce and renjlera 
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him (it for command, like a support that rende^is 
him independent of every body bat the state l*e 
sierves. 

" With respect to the men, nothing but a good 
bbpnty can obtain them upon a permanent estab- 
lishment ; and for no shorter time than the con- 
tinuance of the war, ought they to be engaged ; 
as facts incont«stibly prove that the difficuhy and 
cost of enlistments increase with time. When the 
army was first raised at Cambridge, I am persua* 
ded that the men might have been got, without a 
"bounty, for tbf war. After this they began to se^ 
that the contest was not hkely to ejid so speedily 
its was imagined, and to feel their consequence by 
remarking, that, to get in the miiitia in the course 
of the last year, mttxty towns were induced to give 
them a bount}^ 

" Foreseeing tl>e evils resulting from this, and 
the destructive consequences which unavoidably 
would follow short enlistments, I took the liberty 
in a long letter (date not^f-ow recollected, as my 
ktter book is not here) to recommend the enlist- 
ments for and during the war, assigning smch rea- 
sons for it as experience has since convinced me; 
were well founded. At that time, twenty dollars 
would, I am persuaded, have engaged the men fiar 
this t^rm. But it will not do to look back : and if 
the present opportunity is slipped, I am persuaded 
that twelve months more will increase ourdifilcuhies 
four-fold. I shall therefore take the freedom of giving 
it as niy opinion, tliat a good bounty br immediatel 7 
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vlfeiredy aided by the proffer of at least a hundred 
pr a hundred and fifty acres of land, and a suit of 
clothes and blanket to each non-commissioned of^ 
ficer and soldier ; a*} I have good authority fdr say- 
ing, that however high the men's pay may appear, 
it is barely sufficient, in the present scarcity and 
dearness of all kinds of good?, to keep them in 
tiothes, much less afford support to their families, 
** K this ^Qurageinent then is given to thq 
men, and such pay allowed the officers as will in-, 
duce gentlenjen of character and liberal sentiments 
to engage, and proper care and precaution used in 
the nomination (having more regard., to the char^ 
acters of |)ersons than tlie number .efcineA they can; 
enlist,) we should in a little time have an army 
able to cope with any that can be opposed to it, 
as there are excellent materials to form one out of. 
But while the only merit an officer possesses is his 
abiKty to raise ipen, vyhile those men consider and 
treat him as ari equal, and (in the character of an 
officer) r^ard him n.^JBQore than a broomstick, be- 
ing mixed together as one common herd, na order 

. nor discipline can prevail ; nor will the ofiiccr 
ever meet with that respect which is essejitially 
necessary to du€ subdrdinatron, 

" To place any dependence upon militia, is as^ 
suredly resting upon a broken staff— men just 
dragged from the tender scenes of donaestic life—** 
unaccustomed to the din of iirms — totally unacn 
quainted with every kind of military skilly which 

♦Ij^g followed bjr* I ViPj *^ 5i?a§^$^^ ^ ^bend; 
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selves, wlien opposed to troops regularly trained, 
disciplined, and appointed, superior in knowledge, 
and superior in arms, makee them timid and ready 
to fly from their own shadows. Besides, the sud- 
den change in their manner of living (particularly 
in the lodging) brings on sickness in many, impa- 
tience in all, and such an unconquerable desire oi 
returning to their respective homes, that it not on- 
ly produces shameful and scandalous desertions a- 
mong themselves, but infuses the like spirit into 
others. 

" Again ; men accustomed to unbounded free- 
dom and no control, cannot brook the restraint 
which is indisp^nsibly necessary to the good order 
and government of an army without which, li- 
centiousness and every kind of disorder triumphant- 
ly reign^ To bring men to a proper degree of sub- 
ordination is not the work of a day, a month, or 
even a year ; and unlmppily for us and the cause 
we are engaged in, the little discipline I have been 
laboring to establitih in the army under my imnpe- 
diate command, is in a manner done away, by hav- 
ing such a mixture of troops as have been called 
* together within these few months. - 
. " Relaxed and unfit as oor roles and regulations 
of war are for the government of an army, the ini- 
iitia (those properly so called ; for of these we have 
two sort, the six-raonths-men, and those sent in as 
a temporary aid) do not think themselves subject 
to themfV and therefore take liberties which thesojf. 
dler is.fniaidied for, Thi4 creates jealousy j j.eal> 
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oasy begets diasattsfactions ; and these by degree? 
ripen into nriutiny, keeping the whole army in a 
confused and dlsoidered state ; rendering the time 
of those who wish to see regularity and good or- 
der prevail, more unhappy than wbrds can des- 
cribe. Besides this, such repeated changes take 
place, that alt arrangement is set at nought, and 
the constant fluctuation of things deranges ^vcry 
plan as fast as adopted. 

" These, sir, Congress may be assured, iwe but 
a small part of the incon veniencies which might be 
enumerated, and attributed to militia : but there is 
one that merits particular attention, and that is the 
exj)ense. Certain I am, that it would be cheaper 
to keep fifty or an hundred thousand in constant 
pay, than to depend upon half the number, and 
supph'' the other hA\f occasionally by militja. The 
time the latter arc in pay before and after they are 
in camp, assembling and inarching ; the v/ast'e of 
ammunition, the consumption of stores, which, in 
spite of every resolution or requisition of Congress, 
they must he furnished with, or sent home ; added' 
to other incidental expences consequent upon their 
coming and conduct in camp, surpasses all idea, 
and destroys every kind of regularity and economy 
which you could establish among fixed and fettif d 
troops, and will, in my opinion, prove (if the 
scheme is adhered to) the ruin of our cause. 

" The jejilousies of a standing army, and the e- 
vils to be apfHtehended from one, are remote, and» 
hi my judgment, situated and circumstanced ft» 
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y^ are, not at all to bf^readed : but the bonsar 

5[uence of Avantiiig one, acoor4it;ig to my ideas 
ormed from the present view of things, is certain 
and inevitable ruin. For, if I was called upon tq 
declare upon oathy whether the militia have been 
most serviceable or hurtful upon the whole, I 
should subscribe to the latter, I do not mean by 
this, howevet, to arraign the ci>nduct of Congress ; 
Sn so doing, I should equally condemn my own 
n)€a8ures« if did noUmy judgment : but experience, 
which is the best criterion to work by, so fully, 
elearly and decisively reprobates the practice of 
trusting to militia, that no man who re gards or* 
der, regularity and economy, or who has any te* 
gard to his own honour, character, or peace of 
mind, will risk them upon this issue. * * * 

" An anny formed of good officers, moves like 
clock-work : but there is no situation on earth le^ 
enviable nor more distressing than that person's 
who is at the head of troops who are regardlets of 
order and discipline, and wlio are unprovided with 
almost evpry necessary. In a word, the difficulties 
V which have lorever surrounded me iincc I have 
been in the service, and kept my mind constantly 
upon the stretch — the wounds which rt\y feeling? 
(as an ofiicer) have received a- thousand things 
which have happened contrary to my expectation 
and N\itrhes, ^ * * — added to a consciousness of 
my inability to govern an arjny composed of such 
di6cordi.nt parte, and under such a variety of intri, 
fjttite and perplexi^gcircuiiutaRCes— Jndc^e not ^y 
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a Tjeliefi but a thorough conviction in my mind, 
that it will be Impossible (unless there is a thorough 
change in our militar/ system) for me to conduct 
matters in such a mannvr as to give satisfaction t(> 
the public, which is all the recompence I aim at, 
or ever wished for. 

" Before I conclude, I must apologize for the lib- 
erties taken in this letter, and for the blots and 
scratchings therein, not having time to give it 
more correctly. V^ith truth I can add, that, willf 
every sentiment of respect and esteem, I am yoiu:^ 
and the Congress 

most obedient, &c. 

G. W.'^ 



Letter from General Wafhington, 

To th Committee of Congresr, on a "jlslt to the Cam^^ 
Camp at the CIov< July 1 9, 1777* 

Gc^TTLEMEN, 

" The little Notice I had of your coming te the 
firmy, and the shortness of your stay in camp, wiR 
more than probably occasion the omission of many 
matters, which ©f right ought to be laid before 
you ; and the interruption which my thowghts 
constantly meet by a variety of occurrences, must 
apologize for the crude and indigested manner in 
which they are offered. 

*' Tlj£ completion of the continental regiments 
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is a tniitter of such infinite wportRrct, tlmt 1 \ 
tlimk no means should be left imeseayed to acccm- '\ 
plish It. Draughting where the powers of gov* f 
eminent are adequate, would be the speediest arid \ 
irflost effectual, but if it should be thought ^iradv is- \ 
abte to attetnpt this mode — next to it 1 would j 
jrecottimend that the business of recruiting should 
he taken entirely out of tlie hands of the cflicers of I 

^the army, and that each state should appoint some ] 
person of known activity (<^ne for instance, who j 
lias been a good under-sheriff) in each county or j 
township, not only to recruit, but to apprehend ij 
iiegerters : these persons to be liberally . rewarded j 
for each recroit, and deserter whom they Bhkll de* ! 
liver, at stated periods and places, to officers ap. \ 
pointed to Tcceive, discipline, and march them to . 
the army j none of these recruiters to liave the 
afxnaUest power to act out of their own, districts j ' 

' but to be absohitely fixed ^ them. ] 

** A mode of this kind would, in my humble o- j 
pinion, be less burthensomc to the pubiic than tho 
present ; prevent the idle habits which recruit irg j 
officers contract, not only injurious tothfmfelvts, j 
but to others ; the most efi^ual means which ctn j 
he devis/xi for the recovery of deserters 5 the surf«t^ 
way of keeping your regiments of equal strength, \j 
and of nntaking the duty more equal in the detail 1 
erf it : in a word, many valuable advantages wouki j 
ytEolt from it, whilst J can sugges*t but ore reat'on. jl 
against it ; and tliat, (fully sati^icd J am) when ' 
lyeighed in the scale of interest, v/ili not operate ; , 
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I mcsaD, the keeping so many officers \n the camp* 
who might be spared from the duties of the field 
till the regiments are stronger than at present. 
Tiie sixteen additional regiments labour ondcr such 
disadvantages in some st^tes^ as to render the in- 
terposition of Congress, in some shape or othe^j 
indjspensabi/ necessary. 

** With respect to food, oomldering we are in 
^ooh an exteiisive and abundant country, no ar-* 
my was ever worse supplied than ours, with manji; 
essential articles of it. . Our soldiers, the ^eatest 
part of last campaign and the whole of this, havd 
scarcely tasted any kind of vegetables, had but lit- 
tle salt ; and vinegar which would have been a 
tolerable sabstitnte for vegetables, they have been 
in a great measure strangers to. Neither hav0 
they been provided with proper drink : beer or ci- 
der seldom comes within the verge of the camp, 
and ram in much too small quantities. Thus, to 
devouring large quantities of animal food, untem-'- 
pered by vegetables or vinegar, or by any kind of 
drink but water, and eating indifferent broad, (but 
for this, a remedy is provided) are to be ascribed 
the many" putrid diseases incident to thiB army, and 
the lamentable mortality that attended us last cam- 
>paign. If these evils can be remedied, the ex- 
jjence and trouble ought not to be obstacles.-^ 
Though some kinds of vegetables are not to be had, 
otheQ|. are, which,' together with sour crout an4 
vinegar, migh^ easily be had, if proper persons ac- 
qtninted with the business wf re employed therein^ 
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<* Soap Is another article in great deman<?, the 
continental allowance is too small ;. and, dear a^ 
every necessary of life is now got, a soldier's pay 
wi!l not enable him to parchase ; by which means 
bis consequent dirtiness juldf not a {ittle to the disr 
cases of the army. 

" 1 hare no reason to {iccnsa the clothier gene- 
ra of inattention to his department ; and there- 
fore, as his supplies arp incompetent to the wants 
of the araiy, I am to suppose his resources ar^ 
unequal. Ought not each state then to be called 
upon to drajv such supplies from the country 
manufactories, as can be forded ? pputicularly of 
shoes, stockings, shirts and blankets, articles indis- 
ji^nsably necessary, and of Which scarce too many 
can be provided: in the mean while every provis* 
ion to be mgidng, for clothing the troops unifermly 
and warm in the winter. It is a maxim that 
needs no illucldation, that nothing can be of ir.ore 
importance in ap army, than the clothing and 
feeding }t well, On these the health, comfort 
ajid spirits of the soldiers. essentially depend ; an4 
it is a naelancholy fact, that the American army 
are miserably defective in both these respects. The 
distress most of them a^e in fey want of clothing 
is painful to humanity, dispiriting to themselves, 
and discouraging to every officer. It m?.ke3« eve- 
fy pretention to the preservation of cleanliness* im- 
possible, exposes them to a variety of disord^, and 
nbates or destroys that military *pride without 
Wjiich nothing can be expected from any arpiy. 
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^ The cw^eqaence of giving rank indiseriinate1|f 

b much to be 4read«i : great dl^saiisfaction lias aU 

read/ arisen on account of bestowing this on oA* 

cers in the c vil de^mrtinents of the army, on tht 

inferior staff, wraggon-masters, Ike. who, by cut. 

tarn, propriety, and ev^ry other motive, are exclu- 

de 1 from it in all well regulated armies. The too 

great liberality practised in this respect will des^ 

troy the pride of rank where it ought to exist, and 

if^tit n »t only render it cheap, but contemptible* 

It is the policy of all armies to make it valued and 

. respected, as a stimahis to emulation, and an in« 

' citement to bold and gallant undertakings ; it must; 

be v*»ry unadviseably therefore, in our infant state 

of war, to adopt novel cutitomsto bring it into die* 

credit ; which must and will be the consequence 

of making it too commo)), brides the disgust it 

creates in others. 

'• An auditor of aocounts, to be const(antly with 
the army, i^ absolutely requisite. It is abtoluteiy 
impossible for me, crowded as \ am with other bu- 
siness, to examine and adjust the numerous com* 
plex accounts oi the army with that correctness 
the pubhc have a right to expect, before warrants 
pass for payment; and, without doing it, gr^^at 
impositions may follow. The provisions for looi- 
king regimental pay masters regulate all regimen* 
tal ^^unts is altogether incompetent to the ei d 
prolH from it ; for these men being appointed 
genenRFy agrecnbie to the recommendation of the 
field officers of the r(|;uuenttf they belong to ^.M^ 
G 
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MbiatJnIg constantly witli theofllcBtt of th«r cotp^^ 
and in « great measure under th«ir controul ; can- 
not be considered a« suiTicFently uninfluenced ; nof 
»e auditors at a di^jtance from the army of muob 
«se, as it would require ^a delay not admissibU, to 
send accounts to tliena to audit before they were 
passed and paid in consequence of warrants front 
the commander in chief of the army. 

« A good geographer, to survey the roads and 
take sketches of the coorttry where the army is t^ 
act, would be extremely useful, and might be aW 
tended with exceeding valuable consequences. He- 
ikiight with propriety hare the chief direction o€ 
the guides, and must iiave a head to procure, gov^ 
ern. and pay then^ If such a person should be ap<^ 
jfroved of, I woukl beg leave to recommend Mr* , 
Kobert Erskme, who is tlioroughly skilled in thiar 
Imsiness, has already assisted us- in making maps 
of the country, and has (as I aiK) infdrm^) uni- 
^mty supported tl>e chacactet of a fast friend to^ 
America. 

" A small travel! Ing: press, tafoKow head-qua^ 
t«^, would be productive of many eminent ad van-. 
t»go\ It would enable us to give speedy and ex- 
act information of any niiUtary transaotians that 
take place, with proper comments upon them, and 
thereby frustrate the pernicious tendency of false- 
hood and misrepresentation, whidi, in my^^lori, 
of whatever complexion they may be, ^ vP tli^ 
CDain, detrimental to our oanse. If the people had >^ 
a cbftiuiel of inteiligea^^ tl^at, fsotn ita u^uai aa> i 
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tJicnticity, Wiey conld iook ujp to Witli eonfid^ncse^ 
tliey might often be jw^served from that despon*. 
;dency which they arc apt- to M\ into; from the ex- 
Ikggerated pretntes our enieii;iies and their, emissaries 
9tXRor^ V»s commonly^faw of any misfortunee w« 
teieet with— -and from that diffidence of truth* ia» 
yorable to U3, which they must naturall}' feel from 
the frequent deeeption they are icxjiosed to, hy the 
/extravagant colourings our f^iendg often give toiour 
successes. It w,o#jld also be very «srftil to dispatch 
imsiness in canjp, being the moejb expeditiouf 
»neans of taking copies of fwdeis or othe;r matters 
that reqnire to be dispersed^ and would savea goo4 
deal in returns and other papers wae we ofte!ni>blig*. 
ed to get prtiited io. PhU!)4e^)hi9» Aji ingetaiouS 
man to accompany this press, and be jemplojs'csl 
wholly la writing for it, might rtnder it sfngjul^rl^ 
beneficial. 

. /" i am eyceedln^y lembiwtassed how to dispo'^ 
Qf the French officers in genej^l, but mor.c; f special-. 
\y the artillery officers, wl^o arje come out under 
the sanation of a compact. I can think of no oth- 
jer W'ay than that of forming a separate corps cjf 
them, arid draughting nien from the whole line to 
compose tliat corps : but (5ven this will be attend- 
ed with many disagreeable effects ; among Others^ 
this is not the least, that offipers will think thjwiiF 
<?elvea^uch injured to haye th<8 men they have 
had tW trouble of raising, taken from them and 
gi ven to others. There is something |n this which 
fs discouraging, and breaks the sjMrit qf a^oodL c^ 
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Cfr, who prtdM himself in having s full and eoai* 
plete corps. 

•' A doubt has arisen, whether m person wh* 
l^^ongs to any of the United States of Amertca^ 
and wtto owed allegiance to any of the said-states^ 
^hat went to tl\e enemy some time past, and 
since that time has been lurkilig abotit any of the 
fortifications^ rir about any^of the encampments of 
the armies of the United States, plundering and 
driving off cattle to the efiemy, recruiting for tbem^ 
or commuting any other atrocious crime, or who ' 
is appointed an officer in the enemy's army— can 
he tried by a general cpnrt- martial, under the reso« 
lution of Congress of t^e twenty-first of August, 
1776. and punished as a spy. I hav# the honour 
to be, Jkc 

I CorrefpnndeneebctwecnGencrail Wafli- 
ington and General Gage, refpcfting 
the bad treatment of prifoners. 

Zetterfr,.m ks BjecdieayGne^ / ff^aJi ng », to Gen* 
eralG vff. 

Bcad'^uartert^ Cambridge^ Atgust 1 1, 1775. 

$m, 

« I understand that the officers engaged in tlit 
cause of liberty and their country, who, bj^he for* 
tune of war, have fallen into yonr har.ds, hav« 
leen thrown indiscriminateiy ii^to a common gaol. 
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appropriated for f«fons— that no consideration 1i4j 
been made for thoje of the most resj^ectatle rank, 
wbtn languishing with wounds and sickness— thjrt 
some of them h^ve been amputated \n this unwdr* 
thy situation. . 

** Let your opinion, sir, of the prineiplc which 
actuates them, he what it nixy, the^ suppose the/ 
act from the noblest of alt principles, a love of f^^e-^ 
dom and thdr country. But political opinions, \ 
conceive, are foreign to this ^oint. The obliga^ 
tiol^S Arising from the right of humanity and claims 
of rank, are universally binding and ej^tensive,^ ox* 
cept in ease of retaliation. These, I should hart 
hoped, would have dictated <^ more tender treat- 
pient of those individuals, whom chiu)ce or w%t 
had put in your power. Nor can I forbear suff- 
.'^tiug iti fatal tendency to widen th^t unhappif 
trench, wliioh you,and those ministers nitder whttm 
you act, li^ve repeatedly d^pkred you wish to f«e 
forever closed. 

*^ My A\x\f now makes it neeessary^to apprist 
yon, V^ for the future, I shall regulate my con- 
duct towards those gentlemen of your army, who 
. are, or may be in our possession, exactly by the 
rule yon may observe towards tbqse of wit% who 
may be in your eustody, 

" If severity and hardship mark the fine of y<ft( 
conduct) painful as it may be to me) y^ prison^ 
ers will feel its effects ;%«t if kindneA^and )m* 
manity ixe shewn to ouq, I shall, with plee^sur*;* 
ooiisider those in our h^ds, onfy as unfortuoateu 
G% 
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Ifnd they shall jec^ive from me that trcattticnt to 
Which the unfortunate are ever en'itied. 

<' T beg to be favored with an answer as soon as 
possible^ and am^ sir, 

Tour very huirMe servant, 

G. WiUHlKCTON.** 

Hu Exicllinc^ General Orge* 



ANSWER. 

Boiton, Jugua 13, in5. . 

«Sm, . ' > 

<* TO the glory of civilized nations, hiimaiw 
ity and war have been compatible ; and compas- 
sion to the subdued is become almost a general 
•ystem. 

** Britons, ever pre eminent in mercy, have out- 
gone .'onmon examples, and overlooked the crim- 
inal in the captive Upon these principles your 
prisoners, ^v hose Lves, by the laws of the land, are 
d^^tined to the cord, have hitherto been treated 
with care and kindness, and more comfortably 
Mged. than the king's troops, in the hospitals i 
Indiscriminately, it is tmey for 1 acknowledge no , 
tank that is not derived from the king. 

** My iiiteUi$;ence from your army would justify 
icvere recrimination. 1 understand there are ^me 
•f the ktfig's faithful subjects, taken some time 
S^nce by i.i»f rebei&v labouring lixe jSegro slave*; lo 
§ua their cUUy iubsistenc^ or leduced lo th«. 
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wretclird alternative, to perish by famine, or take 
tip arms against their kin.' and country. Tho^e, 
who have niade the treatment of the prisoners in 
my hands, or of your other friends in Boston, a 
pretence for such measures, found barbarity upon 
felsehood* ' 

«* I woMid willingly hope, sir, that the senti- 
ments of liberality which I have always believed 
you to poises, will be exerted to correct their mis* 
doings. Be temperate in political disquisitions ; ' 
give free operation to truth, and punish those who 
deceive and misrepre^ent ; and not only the effects, 
but the causes of this unhappy conflict will soon 
be removed. 

** Should those, under whose usurped authority 
you act, contrnul such a disposition, and dare to call 
severity retaliation, to God, who knows all hearts, 
be the appeal for the dreadful consequences. I 
trust, that British soldiers, asserting the rights t>f 
thes.ate, thelawsoftlie land, the being of the con. 
stitution, wijl meet ail events with becoming for- 
titude. They will court victory with the spirit 
their cause inspires, and from the same motive, 
will find the patience of martyrs under misfor- 
tune. 

*' Till T read your insinuations in regard to min- 
isters, I corceived that 1 acted under the king • 
•whose wishes, it is true, Ojd well as those <if his 
ministers, and of every honest man, have been to 
see this nil happy breach forever closed ? but unfr»r- 
tunately fur butb countries^ lhus« wto liaye lang 
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since projected the present crisis, i^nd inflqence tlv? 
councils of America, have views very distant froo^ 
l/cooamodation. I am, sir, 

Your obedient, humble servant, 

Qeorge lyoMv^Qit^ Esq* 



REPLY. 

)uaf 
Jugmt 10,1775, 
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** I addressed you on the Uth instant, i^ 
terras which gave the fairer scope for the exercise 
of that humiknity and j^liteness, whiohwere sups* 
posed to form a part of your character. I remoix^ 
stratei with you on the unworthy treatment shew^ 
to the; oilicers and citizens of America, whom tliA 
fortune of war. chance, Or a mistal^en eonfidencet 
had thrown into your hanis. 

'* Wliethjer .British cr Americi^n mercy, forti- 
tude a,nd patience^ are most pre-eminetlkt— whether 
our virtuous citizens^ whom the hand of. tyranny 
has forced into arms, to defend their wives, their 
children, and their propo'ty, or th^ mercenary in* 
struments of lawless domination, i^va.rice and re- 
venge> best deserve the appellation of rebels, aiid 
the punishment of that cord, which your affected 
clemency has forbora to inflict^-whether the au« 
thority under which I act» is usurped, orfounded 
oa the genuine principles of Ubert/i were altogeth* 
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6r ffjreign tS'thc subject. I purposely avoided all 
political disqui-^ition ; nor shall I naw avail myself 
of those a 1 vantages, which the sacred cause of ray 
country, of liberty and human nature, give me o* 
ver you ; much less shall I stoop to retort any in- 
vective, jfent the intelligence, yw say you have 
received fro n our army, requires a reply. I have 
ta^en time, sir, to make a strict enquiry, ind find 
ttiU it his not the leadt Toundation in raih. Not 
only your offi»^ers and soldiers have been treated 
vi^h a tenderness due to fellow -citizens and 
brethren, but even those execrable parricides, 
who>e coincils and aid have deluged tiieir coun« 
try in blood, have been protected from the fii- 
ty of a j 'stviy engage 1 people. Far from compelltn J 
or permitting their a:=s:s ance, I am embarrassed 
with the nuiuber who crowd io our camp,anima« 
ted with the purest principles of virtue and lov# 
of their country. You advise me to give free ope« 
ration to. truth ; to piinish misrepresentation and 
falsehooJ. if experience stamps value upon coan« 
sei, yours mu^t have a witiglit which few can 
claim Vou be-t can tell how far thtr convulsion, 
which hA« broMght snch ruin an both countries, 
mnd shaken the mighty empire of Britain to itf 
founaation, may b# traced to these malignant catt« 
se% * 

'• You affect, sir, to despise all mnk, not derived 
from the ane i^ouroe with your own. I cannot 
^uceivt^ one more hoaou«abie| tlun that whii;h 
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Hows frottf the uacQTrupted choice of a bravie and 
free peppl^, tl)€ pqrest source and original fountaia 
of all power.-rFar from making it a plea for crueU 
ty, a mind of true magnanimity and <enlafged ideas, 
WOuH <x>mprehen4 and respect it. 

" AVhat inay have l^een the ministerial viev/s 
which have precipitated the present crisis, Lexing- 
Con, Concojd, and Carlestown, c»n best declare. 
May that Ood, to whom yoij then appealed, judge 
between America and you. Under his providence, 
those who influence the councils of America, and[ 
^11 the other inhabit^rjits of the united colonies, at 
the Im^rd of their lives, ^e dptermined to hanl 
4owD to posterity, those just and invaluable privi- 
teges. which they received from their ancestors. 

- ** 1 shftU now, $ir, close my correepondence witfc 
you; perhaps' for ever. If yoiar officers, our prison-* 
ers, receivjB 9^ treq^tment fjom me different frooi^ 
what I wished to shew them, they mi you wilj 
f«meinb«r the occasion pf jt, 

*f IftrOj, sir, - 

f* Yov^r very bumble servant, 

ff peaeral Gag«.'% 
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'^he pYecedifig tettcW Wilt 4svet eonvej^ to th« 
world, a sufficient testitfionv of the attention And 
care, which, at all tiines, General Wabhington ex* 
tended to the soldiers und^r his cowmaand. Th^ 
tvhole of hb offkial letters are uniforttiiy c^rac- 
ferized with those tender and symjjmthetic pictures^ 
wiiich' the appearance of real w^nt in others ira-. 
pr^s on a lively and feeling mind, and which was 
the best caYctitated to rouse >p the minds of Com 
gress, a sense of the sufferings of those who wer» 
sacrificing their ease, and risking their lives laea* 
tablish the idcpendence of their country. Observe 
the extreme modesty whkh he assumes^ when^ he 
requests for himseK, even an aiid-d«-camp, which 
the mblfciplic^tjr of liin capes tendered essential— 
contrast -it with that freedom with which he d«4 
livers his opinion on other solgects which regard 
the cornfort oP his filloV-soldicrs only — and with 
tho maiily language in which he addressses Gen* 
eral C age, for his ill treatment to those whom the 
misfortune of war placed in his p6wer — Then we 
behold the citizen — ^thc General. , 

To those ungrateful few, whxj, stimulated by 
malice^ have heretofore ehd^avoored to sully his 
honour and military reputation, andto imprei-s. up- 
'on the public mind, the uiigcnerous 'ide^, that iie 
was instrumental to the slieddihg of innocent blod^, 
«nd inflicting wanton Cruelty* iiponr the prisoners 
of the enemy, we recommend, a perusal of Mis' let- 
ters to Congress upon that subject ; t^ere they will 
fiiid him (tombSiting the idti'Witii the knguagettf 
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f«saoB, and censar'mg the inhuman pnctie«. IT^i 
ht9torian9 of the Am.'rlcan war h^ve anifortnlf 
repr6!$ented the case of M^j or Andre as an exain% 
pie of iniitLQin oiirder oa the part of AmeKica. 
On ttiis oocasioa. General 'vVjiili ngt«n saoriticcd 
his own feeiin^f to the *• neoe^idities of inexmabift 
justice." The sentence was pro.iounoed with 
*mtsh hesitatuMi, and, at its exeeution, he was 
Wt^n to shed tears^-Nor is it necessary for ua to re- 
mind tliena of hia fortitude towithbtand the threats, 
or >rirtue to scorn the bribes of the emissaries of t!ie 
British Cabinet, for one an form principle of pru- 
dence and wisdom seems to Uuve regulated ever/ 
transaction of his life* 

When General Washington received the joyful 
intelligence of peace* he expressed himself to the 
army who had accompanied him thfough the dan* 
gers, toils and difficulties of this glorioiu struggle 
iu the following address : 

ORDERS ^ 

hfued by General WaHh'mgton^ to the army. 

Sead^,gMaffersy Afrit 18, IT 83, 

THE Commander in Chief orders the cessation. 
«f hostilities i)et ween the^ United States of Ameri* 
ca and the Kjng of GreM-Britain, to be public!/ 
proclaimed to-n^orrow, at twelve o'clock, at the 
new building ; and that the proclanmtion, which 
^ will be oomofuiu^ed herewith, be read tXMM&fto^^ 
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evening at theheitd of every regiment and corps 
of the army ; after which the chapia'ng, with the 
teveial brigades^ will render thanks to the AU 
mighty God for all his mercijes, particularly for hit 
over-hiiing tke wrath of man to his own glory* - 
and causing the rage of war to cease among nations* . 

** Although the proclamation, belbre alliided to, 
•xlendti only to the prohibit on of hodtiiiities, and 
not to the anntmciation of a general peace, yet it 
must afford the most rationa! and sincere satisfac- 
tion to every benevolent mind, as It puts a period 
to a long a doubtful contest, stops the effusion of 
human blood> opens the prospect to a more splen. 
did scene, and, like another morning star, promises 
the approach of brighter days than liath hithertb 
ilhiminated vh?, Western Hemisphere. On such i^ 
bappy diiy, whch is the harbinger of peace, a day 
which completes the eighth year of the wi|tr, it 
would be ingratitude not to r joice : it would \m 
insensibiiity not to participate in the general felici* 
ty. 

** The Commander in Chief, far from endeavor- 
ing to stifle tlie feelings of joy in his own^bosom, 
o3:er3 his most cordial congratulations on the occa- 
sion to all the officers of every denomination ; to 
all the troops of the United States in general ; and, 
in particular, to those gallant and persevering men 
who had resolved to defend the rights t>f their in- 
vaded country, so long as the war should Continue* 
For these are the men who ought to be considered 
as the pride and boast of tho American army ; atid 
K 
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Vh«> CTowftedy with welVeamed laurfh^ toay a 
withck-aw frofio tb* field of giory to \\\t more tram 
^uil walks of civil life. While the Comnoainder 
in Chief recollects the almost infinite yaikty of 
sxienes tlirowgh which we have past, with a mix- 
ture of pleasure, ^ astomsliment, and gratitude ; 
while he contemplates the pro?pcct before ws with' 
rapture, he cannot help w ibhai^g^that all thebra>e 
nrien, of whatever condition they may be, who . 
hare shared the toils and dangers of effecting this 
glorious revolution ; of rescuing millions from the ^ 
hand of oppression, and of laying the foundation 
of a great empircj might be impressed witka propi- 
cr idea of .the dignified part they have been called 
to act, under the snailes of Providence, on the £tage 
of haman affairs ; for happy, thriee happy shall 
tJaey be p'ronoupced hereafter, who have contribu- 
ted any thing, who have performed the meanest 
Cyfflee in erecting this stupendous pabwc of free- 
m>vi AND EMPIRE Qn the broad baffls. of indepepden- 
. cy ; who have assisted in protecting the rights of 
.human nature, and establishing an a s}' Turn for the j 
poiir and oppressed of all nations -and reUgions.-^ 
Tl>e glorious task for which we at first flew to 
farms being accomplished — ^thelibecties of our couft- : , 
try being fuUjr acknowledged and ftrmly secured \ 
by the smiles of Heaven on the purity of our cause, j 
-and the h€^nest exertions of a feeble people, deter- / 
mnedrto be free, against a powerful nation dispof. • 
/ed tp oppress them ; and the charafiter of those ' ^ 
W.h^ 'htiiVii pergeV:$recL through every extKmity of 
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hardshtp, Suffering, and danger, being irr.mort&lizdd' 
lny the illustrioas appellation of thfe patn<^t amiy^ 
nothrng now remaias but for the actors >of this 
mighty scene to preserve a perfect unvarying con- 
sistency of ctiaracter through the very last act, to 
elose the drama with applause ; and to retire from 
the-miiitary theatre with the same approbation of- 
angels and msn which hav« crowned all tl^eir for- 
mer virtuous adtions. For thi^ purpose, no disor- 
der or licentiousness must bJe tolerated. — Every 
considerate and well-disposed soldier must remem- 
ber it will be absolutely necessary to wait with pa- 
tiemss until peace sh^H be d£cla|-ed, or Congress 
shah be enabled to take proper measures for the se- 
eitrity of the public stores, &c. As soon as thes^ 
arrangements shall be made^ the General is confi-' 
*ent,-tbere'wHl be no delay in discharging, with 
^ery mark of distinction and honor, all the men 
-enlisted for the Avar, who will then have faithful- 
ly performed their engagements with the public. 
The General has already interested himself in theif 
behalf, and he thinks he need not repeat the as- 
surance of 'his disposition to be usefgl to them ©it 
the present and every other proper occasion. In 
the mean time, he is determined that no tt>ilitar3^ 
neglects or excesses shall gQ unpunished while ho 
retains the command of the arniy. 

" The Adjutant-General will have such work- 
ing parties detached, to assist in making the pre^ 
parations for a general rejoicing, as the chief Eh- 
gmeer vith the army shall c^l^forj; and the (iuar^i 
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ter Master-Gene^l viriH, withotit deUr^ proetivir 
juch ft number of discharges to be printed as will 
be sufficient for all the men enlisted for the ww*— 
he will please to Apply to h<^ad-quarters Tot the 
form.— An extra ration of liquor to be issued to cv. 
iky man to morrow to drink, *' Perpetual Peace 
end Happuiess to the United States of America.** 



The fol!6wing resolutions were passed by Coa* 
gress, on the 7th of August, 1783, viz. 

"BY THE UNITED STATES, 

In CoM6RE89 assembl^o* 

*< Rcsclved Hna>:mmslyj Tea States being preS« 
ent, 

*' THAT an Equestrian Statue ef G^ml 
Washington be erected at the pii^ce where the 
residence of Congress shall be established : 

" Resolved^ That the statute, be of bronze, the 
General to be represented in a Roman dress, hold- 
ing a truncheon in his right hand, and his hea4 
encircled in a laurel wreath ; the statute to be sup* 
ported by a marble pedestal, on which are to be 
lepresented, in basso relievo, the following princi- 
pal events of the war, in which General Washing- 
ton commanded in person, vl%. The Evacuation cf 
Boston— Tlie Capture of the Hessians at Trentoa 
— Tlie Battle of Princeton— The action pf Mon. 
mouth — and the surrender of York. On the up* 
per part of th^ front of the pedestal to be ettfiraved 
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fts fcSlows ; " The Unit^ States in Congress as- 
sembled, ordered this statute to b« erected in the 
rear of our Lord, 1 783, in the honour of George 
Washington, the illustrious commander in chief of 
tlie armies of the United States of America, du- 
ring the war, which vindicated and secured their 
liberty, sovereignty and independence." 

'* Ratohvedj That a statue conformable to the iv- 
hove plan, be executed by the best artist in En* 
rope, under the superlntendance of the Minister of 
the United States at the Court of Versailles, and 
that money to defray theexpcnceof the same, 
be furnished from the Treasury, of the United 
Statts. 

*' jRjtioh'ed^ That the Secretary of Congress tran«h 
vmt to tjjie Minister of the United States at the 
Court of VcrsaiHcs, th^best resemblance of Geneni^l 
Washington that can be procured, for the purpose 
of leaving the above statute erected, together with 
the fittest description of the events which are to 
l)e the subject of the basso relievo.** 



On the 26th of August, 1783, General WasV 
ington, at the request of Congress, proceeded to 
Princeton^ where the Congress was then sitting, 
and being introduecd by two members, the Presi- 
dent addressed him as follows^ tnia. 

« CONGRESS feel particular pleasure in see. 
ing yoar Excellency, and in congratulatiiig yon on 
H 2 
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the success of ^ war in which yom have acted s^ 
conspicuous a par^ : 

" It has been the singular happiness of the U- 
liitfd States, that' during a war so long, so danger- 
ous and so important, Pre vidence has been' gra« 
eiously pleased to preserve the life of a general^ 
who has merited and possessed the uninterrupted 
eonfidence and aQection of his fellows-citizens. In 
other nations, many have performed services for 
which they have deserved and received the thanks 
of the public ; but to you . sir, peculiar praise i« 
doe : your services have been essential in acquiring 
"AAd establishing the freedom aud independence of 
your country ; they deserve the grateful acknowU 
edgnent of ft free and independent nation ; tho^e 
acknowledgments Congress haVe the satisfaction 
Of expressing to your Excellency, 

** Hostilities have now ceased, bnt yont coiin- 
try still needs you services ; she wishes to avail 
her^rclf of your talents in forming the arrangementj 
which will be necessary for her in the time of 
peace; for this reason, your attendance at Congresa 
has been requested. A Committe is appointed to 
confer with your Excellency, and to receive your 
assi tance in preparing and adj-istuig i'iaiis feli^- 
tive to those important objects/* 
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To loa'ch Ms ExeelltTtcy made the following 

REPLY 

« Mr. PrfsUenty 

** I AM too fensible of the lionouraWe rfce|» 
t'ofi T have now experienced, not to be penetrate! 
with the deepest feelings: of gratitadc. 

** Notwithstanding Congress appear to estimate 
the value of my life bevord any services I have 
been able to render the United States, yet I must 
be pernnitted to consider the wisdom and nnanhn*. 
ity of our national councils, tl e finnriess of nrr cit-. 
izen$, and the patience and bravery of our troo|)S, 
•which have produced so happy a termination of 
the war, as the most conspicuous etfect of the Di- 
vvine interposition, and the suretit presage of our fa« 
ture happiness 

** Highly gratified by the favorable scatimcnts 
which Congress are pleased to express of my past 
eondttct^ and amply rewarded by the confidtfiCe 
and affection of my fellow-citizens, I cannot hesi- 
tate to contribute my best endeavours towards the 
establishment of the national security in whatever 
manner the sovere gT» p. wer njay think proper to 
direct, until tlie ratification of the definitive treaty 
of peace, or the final evaluation of our country ! y 
the Brit'Srti forces ; after either of which events i 
ihail ask permission to retire to the peaceful shad« 
#f private life. ^ 
*^ PerhA^9i $,tf 110 Qc^Mon may oSv^j^uare buiV 
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able timii the present, to express my hamble tbanlcv 
to God^ and my grateful acknowledgments to my 
country, for the great and nniform support 1 have 
received in every vicissitude of fortune, and ibr the 
many distinguished honors which Congress have 
been pleased to confer upon me in the course of the 



war. 



After the final conclusion of the p«ace in 1 783, 
a proclamation was issued by Congress, October 
18th, directing the discharge of the army ; where- 
upon General Washington, before he resigned his 
unportant charge, delivered the following elegant 
and pathetic farewell address, to the officers and 
soldiers, under his command, viz. 

General Wafeington's farewell Orders> 

To the Armies of the United States. 

Rocfy'IIiUy near Pr'wteton, \ • 
Ncmetnber%llS'6,S 
THE United States in Congress assembled, af- 
ter giving the most honorable testimony to ti.a 
federal armies, and presenting them with th^ 
thanks of their country, for their long, eminent, 
and faithful services'— having thought proper, by 
their proclamation, bearing date the IBth of Otto- 
bcr last, to discharge such part of the troops n« 
were engaged for the war, and to perinit the oflir 
cers on furlough to retire from service, from and a& 
ter to.m(»ra^, which proclamation having b€«Di 
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floniTirfunioated in the public papers for the infor- 

ma ion and government of all concerned ; it only 

temains for the coaitnander in chief to address him- 

«elf once more, and that for the last time, to the 

«rmie9 of the United States- (^however widely dis» 

persed the individuals who composed them may 

l»e) and bid them an afTectionate — ^a long farewetL 

But before the commander in chief takes hit 

final leave of those he holds most dear, he wishei 

to indulge himself a few moments in catling to 

mind a slight review of the past-- <he will ttien 

«take the liberty of exploring, with his military 

l^iends, their ftiture praspects ; of advising the gen« 

«r{kt line of conduct which, in his opinion, ought 

to be pursued ; and he will conclude the address, 

by ex pressing the obligations he feeis himself undelr 

for the .^p riled and uble assistance he hat experien* 

ced frooB tiiem, in the performance of an arduoui 

•ffice. 

A contemplation of the complete attainment^ 
at a period earlier than could have been expected, 
of the object for which we contended, against so 
formidable a power, cannot but inspire us with 
astonishment and gratitude. The disadvantageous 
circumstances on our part, iHider which the war 
was undertaken, can never be forgot teu. The sin* 
gular inter positioi>s 6f Providence, in our feebly 
condition, were such as could <^cai!befy escape the 
attention of the most unobserving'; while tlie uo-. 
parallelled perseverance of the arn:?ies of the United 
itatesj through almost everjr possible sufTeruig and 
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discouragement, for the space of eight long yearf," 
was little short of a standing miracle. 

It is not the meaning, nor within the compass 
. of this address, to detail the hardships peci^Iiarly 
incident to our service, w to describe the «iistresses, 
which, in several instances, have resnlted from thff 
extremes of hunger and nakedness, combined with 
ttie rigors of an* inclement season; nor is it'neoes- 
iS%ry to dwell on the dark side of our past affairsL 
Every An^erican officer and soldier must now can-' 
3o]e himselffor any unpleasant cirxsumstances which 
may have occorred by the recoHection of the un* 
jcommon Scenes in which he has been called to act 
no inglorious part^ and the astonishing events of 
which he has been a witness : events which have 
seldom, if ever before, taken place before on the 
stage of human actioH, nor c^ia they probably eyef 
Jap pen ^gain. For, who has before seen a disci- 
plined army formed at once from such raw ^^ate^ 
fials ? Who that wjjis not a witness, ^ould imagme, 
that the laaost violent local prejudiees would ceas^ 
90 soon, and that men who came from the diffef- 
«nt parts of the eontinent strongly di posed, by th<5 
habita of education, to despise and quarrel with 
ieacht other, wwiid instantly become but one pat- 
xietic band of brother? ? or who tliat was not on 
the Sipot, can trace the steps, by v/hich snch a 
wonderful revolution has been effected, and such 
ft glorious period put to all qnr warlike toih ? 

It is universally acknowledged that the enlarged 
jrosjvects of happiness^ opened by the confifiBatioti 
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f>f onr independence and sovereignty, aTitiost' exceed 
the power of deseription : and shall not the brave 
men who have contribated ?o essentia I iy to these 
inestinfiable acquisitions, rcti ting victorious from 
Jhe field of war to the field of agpiculture, parlici- 
pateih all the blessings which have been obtained I 
IrKSuch a republic, who^wiirexelude them from the 
rights of citizens, and the fruits of their labours ? 
In suoh a country, so happily circotnstanced, the 
pursuits of commerce^ and the cultivaticn of the 
soil will unfold to industry the certain road to com* 
petence. To those hardy soldiers, who are actua- 
ted by the spirit of adventure, the fisheries will af- 
ford ample and profitable empleyment ; and the> 
jextensive amd fertile regions of the we^^t will yiel4 
a .n;ost happy asylum to those, who, fond of do^- 
mestic enjoyment, are seeking for personal inde- 
pendence. Nor is it possible to conceive that anjt* 
prv^ of the United States wHl prefer a national 
hAnkruj^cy, and a dissolution of the union, to a 
^compliance with the requisitions of Congress anc^ 
X\\f^. payment of its Just debts — so that tl>e oflRcer* 
And soldiers may expect considerable assistance, in 
recommencing their civil occupations, from the 
,£ums due to them from the public, which must and 
>Vilt m<>ft ioevitabiy be paid. 

In oi<\f r to effect this desirable purpose, and to- 

iremoycithe prejudices which may have taken pos- 

«€ssj|j»n of the minds of any of the good people of 

the states, it is earnestly recommended to all the 

. *troops, th^t,, with strong attactoewt to the uiwcaiy 
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they should carry with them intocivil society t)i# 
moi^t conoiliating dispositions ; and that they should 
prov3 theui^clves not less virtuous and useful as 
citizens, than they have been persevering and vie* 
torlous as soldiers. What though there should be 
some envious individuals, who are unv itling to 
pay the debt the public has contracted, or to yield 
the tribute due to merit, yet let such unworthy 
treatment prcxiuce no invective, or any instance of 
intemperate conduct — let it be remembered, that 
the unbiassed voice of t))e free citizens of the Unu 
ted States has promised the just reward, and given 
the merited applause; let it be known and remeRu 
beted, that the reputation of the federal armies if 
es(tabfishecl beyond the reach of malevolence, and 
let a consc^>nsneS3 of their atchievements and 
fame still incite the men who composed them, t^ 
honourable actions, under the persuasion^ that th« 
virtues of economy, prudence, and industry^ will 
not be the le^s amiable in civil life, than ttie mere 
splendid qualities of valour, perseverance and enter* 
prize, were in the field. Every one may rest as- 
sured that much, very much, of the future hapfii. 
tiess of the officers and men, will depend upon tli« 
wi?c and manly conduct \* hich shall be adopted 
hy them, when they are mingled whh the great 
body of the community. And, although*^ the gen- 
cral has so frequently given it as his opinion, ih 
the most public and explicit manner, that i^rleis 
the principles of the fWeral government were pro,p« 
$t\y supported, and the powers of th« imioa iA^ 
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weasfJ, the borionr, dignity, and justice of the na« 
tioii would be iost for ever ; yet he cannot help re- 
peating on this occasion so interesting a sentiment^ 
and leaving it as hia last injunction to every officer 
and soldier, who may view the subject in the same 
serious point of light, to add his best indcavors, to 
those of his wortliy fellow citizens, towards eiTec- 
ting these great and -''aluable ] urp -ses, on which 
our very existence as a nation io materially de- 
pends* 

The commander in chief conceives little is now 
wanting to enable the soldier to change his milita* 
tary character into that of the citizen, but that 
jrteady and decent tenor of behaviour, which baa 
generally distinguished, not only the army under 
his immediate command, but the different detach- 
ments and separate armies, throi^h the course of 
the war. From their good sense and prudence he 
anticipates the happiest consequences—and while 
he congratulates them on the glorious occasion 
which renders their services in the field no longer 
necessary, he wish.^ to express the strong obliga- 
tions he feels himself under, for the assistance be 
has received from every ciass, and. in every in- 
vtanoe. He presents his thanks in the most seri- 
ous and affectionate manner to the general -officers, 
as well for their counsel on many interesting occa-» 
sions, as for their ardour in promoting the success 
of the plans he had adopted ; to the commandants 
of regi nents and corps, ar d to the other officers, 
lor their great zeal and attention in carrying his or^ 
I 
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\ ' 

4ers proiriptly into execution ; to the staff, for their 
alacrity and exactness in perfonuing the duties of . 
their several departments ; and to the non-cam- i 
jiiissioned officers and private soldiers, for their ex- ] 
traorilriary patience in suffering as well as their ! 
invincible fortitude in action ; to the various bran« ] 
ches of the army, the general takes this last and 
ffolemn opportunity of professing his ifiviolable at- 
tachmentand fiiendship. He wishes more than 
bare professions were in his power, that he was re- \ 
ally able to be useful to them all in future life. — \ 
He flatters himself, they will do him the justice td^ ^ 
believe, that whatever could with propriety be at^* 
tempted by him, has been done. And being now 
to conclude these hisJast public orders, to take hi| I 
ultimate leave in a short time, of the military char- j 
«icter— and to bid^a final adieu to the armies he has 
t^Q long lud.tlie honour to cpmmand — he can on* ^ 
ly again offer, in their behalf, his recommendations 
t3 their . grateful country, and his prayers to th« 
God of armiesu May ample justice be dpae tliem 
here, and may the choicest of Heaven's favors, J 
both here and hereafter, attend those, who, under j 
the Divine auspices, have secured innumerable / 
hlessings for others ! With these wishes, and thia ; 
benediction, the commander in chief is abput to re- 
tire from service. The curtain of separation will / 
soon be dm\Vn — and the military sccue to him will | 
be closed for ever, 

E. Hand^ edj. gen. . 
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" To the preceding address tlie officers oF tbe par% 
I ©f the army remaining on the banks of tht Hud- 
son, returned a suitable ans\^ er ; they thanked the 
Commander in chief for the commnnication of his 
affectionate assurances of his inviolable attachment 
r and friendship ; they assured his Excellency thtit 
f although as yet his endeavours to ensure to the ar- 
mies the just reward of their services, had fkiled of 
gnccess, they were convinced that it had arisen 
from' causes which it was not in his power to eon- 
troul, iuid should the cpntemplated measure nevef 
be attained, that their patriotism should still re- 
main qnshaHen : They were happy in the oppor4 
timity of cong«itulaling his Exceliency on the c^- 
fain conclusion of the Definttwe Trecly of Peace ^ as- 
suring him, that, relieved at last from long sus- 
» pense, their warmest wish was to return to the 
bosom of their country, to resuwie the character of 
\ Citizens-; and that it should be their highest am- 

• bi^ion to beoome useful opes. To hi? Er^ccHcr.cy 
\ they were convinced that this great event must bo 

peculiarly pleasing i because, while at the bead of 
"» the armies, urged by patriotic virtues and magnanim- 
- ]^y, he persevered, under tlie pressure of every pos- 
sible difliculty and discouragement, in the pursuit 
of the great objects of the war^r-the freedom and 
safety of his country ;— his heart panted for the 
i tranquii enjcjyments of peace* They conclude^ 
1 with sincere prayers to God, long to bestow hap- 

* pincss to their commander, and that when he quits 
tUe «ta|;e of humao life, he may receive from th^ 
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VNERRIKG JuDCE, the rcwards of valour exerted to 
cave the oppressed, of p&triotlsin'and disii^tercbted 
virtue. 

On the 25th of November, 1783, New- Yvrk 
was evacuated by. the Sritish army \ same day 
the American troops marchei in, and took posses- 
•ion of the city ; after which General Washiagton 
and t:\e governci: made their public entry. The 
arrangaient and whole conduct of the march and 
the tranquility which succeeded it through ihe 
dlay and night, was admirable ! and the grateful 
citizens, feeling the most affectionate impressions 
from the elegant and efficient disposition which 
prevailed through the whole event, on their return- 
ing from exile, addressed \\h excellency the com- 
inanler in chief in behalf of themselves and their 
suJering brethren, looking up to hi m with unusual 
joy : they welcomed him to the city, long torn 
from them hy the hand of oppression, but which 
by his wisdom, under the guidance of Providence, 
had again been rendered the -eat Qf peace and free- 
dom : they assured him that they should preserve, 
to the last, ^heir gratitude for his services and ven- 
eration for his character, and required him *' toae- 
«cpt their sincere and earnest wishes, that he may 
long enjoy that calm domestic felicitv, which he 
haa co generously sacrificed ; that the cries of in* 
jured liberty ma^^ never more interrupt his repose j 
and tliat his happiness may be equal to his vir- 
tue." 

Previous to General Washington's leaving New- 



York, on the 6th of December, the priticipal offi^ 
cers of the army then in thecjty, assembled at 
IVances' tavern,'to tajie a final leave of their illus- 
trious and much-loved commander^ The passioni^ 
^f hunaan nature were never more tenderly agitii* 
t^d than in this interesting scene, Hi^xcellcncy 
having -filled a'gl?uss of wi^e, thus addressed hi; 
]3rave tellow-soldiers : — 

" IVitji a heart full of love and gratlt^f I now iah^ 
ieave. of you : Jtnoit devcutlj nmih that your Utter doya 
Ttwy he^cspercus and icfPjy ps your former ones ic%% 
peen ghxi^ an4 U>iCuroble.^[ 

These words produced fxtreme sensibility o^ 
both sides : they were answered by warm expres- 
sions, and fervent wishes, from the gentlemen of 
the army, wjiose truly pathetic feelings, it is not 
in oii- power to convey to the reader. Soon aftef 
this scepe was closed , the t ovei nor, the council 
and citizens of the first dist^iiption waited on thp 
'General, and in terms the mott affectieiiate, took 
their leave^-Th^ corps of Light intantry was^ 
drawn up in a ip«» and the Commander in Ghi^f 
passed through thfm on his way to Whlte-hall, 
.where he embarked ip his barge for Powles Hoqfc, 
from whence he j^rpceeaed to Philadelphia, wh^e 
he made a short stay. Here he delivered to the 
Comptroller of the public Treasury an account of 
the expenditure of ail the public money which he 
))a4 received during the war ; by which it appear^ 
ed, that the whole sum which had gone through 
)ij^ hands only aaiounted to fourteen thousai^d four 
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hundred! and seventy- nine pounds, eighteen shiT* 
lings and nine-pence sterling, about sixty-four thou* 
sand three hundred and fifty dollars, nearly one 
hundred and fifty pilars per week. 

From Philadelphia he proceeded to Annapolii 
^'here the Congress was then sitting, and having 
obtained leave, he terminated his military career, 
and resigned his commission on the2Sd of Decem- 
ber : upon this occasion he delivered the folltwing 
ahort and pathetic address, viz* 

General Waflxington's Addrefs 

To Congress on the Resignatton of his Commission^ 
*' Mr. President, 

« THE great events, on which my resigna* 
tion depended, havjng at length taken place, I 
have now the honour of ofiTeriijg my sincere con- 
gratulations to Congress, and of presenting myself 
before them, to surrender into their hands the trust 
committed to me, and to claim the indulgence of 
retiring from the service of my country. 
. <* Happy in the confirmation of our indepen- 
dence aiKi sovereignty, and pleased with the op* 
portanity afforded the United States of becoming 
a respctabie nation*-! resign, with satisfaction, tlic 
appointment I ac( epted with diffidence, a diffidence 
in my abiities to accomplish so arduous a task, 
which, however, was superceded by a cohGdencd 
ifk the rectitude of our caube^ the su^tport of the si^ 
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preme power of the uniba, snd the patronage of 
Heaven. 

** The successful termination of. the war has 
verified the most sanguine expectations ; and my 
gratitude for the interposition of Providenee, an4 
the assistance I have received from my < ountrj- 
men, increases with every review of the momen* ' 
teus contest. 

** While I repeat my obligations to the army in 
general, I should do injustice to my pwn feelings 
not to acknowledge, in this place, the peculiar ber«- 
vices and distinguished merits of the gentlemen 
who have been attached to my person during thfi 
war. It was impossible the choice of confident u| 
officers to compose my family should be more for^ 
tunatc; permit me, sir, to recommend in particu- 
lar those who have continued in the service to th« 
present moment, as worthy the favourable notice 
and patronage of CongresSL 

«' I consider it as an indispensable duty to olosc 
this last solemn act of my official life, by commen- 
ding the interests of our dearest country to the 
protection of /Almighty God, and those who Imva 
the so|)erintendance of thena to liis ho^j^ keeping/ 

" Having now finished the work ajsigned me, 
I retire from the great theatre of action : and bid- 
ding an affectionate farewell to this august body, 
under whose ord^s I have so long acted, I here of^ 
fer my coAimission, and take my leave of all th« 
employments of public life. ^ 
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«« THE United States in Cong;re8sassembM, 
fieceivey with emotions X70 ^fiecting for utterance, 
the solemn resignatioa of the autliOritifi under 
which you have led their troops with success^ 
through a perilous and donbtfiU war. 

" Called upon hy your country to ddend its in- 
vaded rights, ypu acoi^pted the sacred charge before 
it had formed alliances, and whilst it was lyith- 
put funds or ^ government to suppoit you. 

'** You have conducted the great military con, 
test with wisdom and fortitude, invariably regard* 
ing the rights of the ci^il power, through all disas? 
ters and changes ; you have, by the love and con- 
fidence of your fellowrcitizens, enabled them to dis- 
play their maftial genius, and transmit their fam^ 
to posterity ; you hav^ persevered, till these Uni- 
ted States, aided by a magnanimous king and na« 
tion, hare been enabl^ under a just Providence, tci 
close the war in freedom, safety and independence ; 
•on which happy eYent, v^e sincerely join you in 
congratulations. 

*^ Having defended the standard of liberty in 
this new werM — havinl^ taught a lesson useful to 
those who inflict, and to those who fev/l oppression 
r— you retife from the great theatre of action, with 
the blessings of your fdfloW'Citi2ens ; but tht glory 
^f your virtues will not termii^ate with your mill- 
far/ €02|unan4 s ^ wli contiaue to iinimate remo» 
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]te3t ages. We feel, with yon, our obligations to 
the army in genera}, and will particularly chargt 
o«rt>elvea with the interests of those confidential 
o^cerSy who have attended your person to this a^ 
fleeting moment. 

" We join you in commending the interests of 
our dearest country to the protection of Almighty 
God, beseeching him to dispose the hearts anl. 
minds of its eitizeos to improve the opportunity 
aObrded them of becoming a happy and respecta« 
ble nation ; and for you, we address to him ouc 
earnest prayers, that a life so beloved may be fos* 
sered with all his care ; that your days may bt 
"^ happy as they have been illustrious ; and that he 
will fini\lly give VQU that reward which this w or 11 
cannot give." 

With these becoming sentiments, General Wash- 
V^g on retired from tho toils of war to enjoy in pri- 
vate the rural pleasures of Mount Vernon, carrying 
with him the thanks and blessings of a gratefut 
people^ emulating the example of the virtuous Ro- 
ijfian General,* who, victorious, left the tented field| 
coveted with honor, and withdrew from public life^ 

No person, who had not the advantage of being 
pr^>cnt \Aien he receive I the inteliigehce of i»eace, 
and who <kd not accompany him to his domestio 
retirement, can describe the relief which that joy* 
ful event brought to his labouring mind, or the su- , 
preme satisfaction with which he withdrew to ^ 

# Cinciunatas* 
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jM^t€ life. 'From his triumphal entry into New- 
York, upon tb€ evacuation of that city by the 
British army, to his arrival at Mount Vernon, after 
the refignalion of his commission to Congress, fes-. 
live crowds impeded his passage through all th» 
populous tovrns : the devotion of the whole people 
pursued him, with prayers to Heaven for blessings 
0n hi^ hea^i, while their gratitude sought the most 
^presstve languas^e of manifesting its^f to hiHi 
%n their cornmon father and benefactor. When he 
^amea private citixen hehadthc^ unosoal felicity to 
And that his native state wa^ amongthe most .zeal- 
ous in doing justice to his merits ; aivi that stronger 
d^manstrations^ of aflbctionate esteem (if possible) 
were given by the citizens of 1ms neighbourhood,* 
than by any other description of men oh the con- 
tinent, A.3 he always refused to accept of any pe- 
cuniary compensation for his public services, or 
provision for the augmented expenses which he^ 
' inust have incurred in conse<|Hence of \m publ(<f 
emplo)Tii^nt, no salary was ever annexed by Con- 
gress to his important command, and heonl/drew 
weekly for the expenses of hi5 public table antl 
other necessary demands, although proposals have 
"been made in the miCbt delicate mannel", particular- 
ly by the states of Virginia and Penrfsylvania, 
His conduct in this particular is noble ^nd mag- 
nanimous, and exhibits to the world an undeniable 
evidence of self disinterestedness, of the purity of 
his motives- and integrity of his heart. His an- 
swer to tb^ Governor qf Virginifi, d^ehnin^ the Wh 
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eeptance of a present from thsit stat«» isso ehar.suv 
teribtic of his whole public conduct, that we ar^ 
induced to give it in his own words, and we ar^ 
convinced it will prove acceptable to his adIuirefl^ 

LETTER ; 

From his Excellency General Wa^htngiotiy t9 
the Governor of Virginia^ declinmg the ac*- 
eeptance of fifty shares in the companies fot 
opening the navigation of James and Poto» 
mac rivers^ which had been vested in him by * 
act of the Legislature of that commonwealth^ 

1^ as a small acknowledgment of his merits and 

/; services* 

' " Your Excellency liaving been pleased totranA* 

I mit to me a copy of the act appropriating to 150 j 

r /benefit, certain shares in the companies for opening 

I the navigation of James and Potomac rivers, I tak« 

4 the liberty of returning to the assembly, through 

1 your b%nds, the profound and graieful acknowledg- 

': ments, inspired by so signal a mark of th^ir benefi* 

i' ioent intentions towards me. I beg yba/sir, to 

^ assure them» that I am BUed on this occasion with 

i every sentiment whif^h can flow from a heart, , 

I warm with love for my country — ^sensible to ev-«- 

I ry t^en of its approbation and afieetion, and so- 

I licitous to testify, In c\ety instance, a respfectfiai 

* submission to its wishes. With these sentiments 
in ray bosom, I need not dwell on the anxiety I 
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feel, in being obliged in this instance to decline a 
favor, which is rendered no less flattering by the 
manner in which it is conveyed, than it is affec- 
tionate in itself. In explaining this obligation, I 
-pass over a con^parison of my endeavors in the pub- 
lic service, with the many honourable testimonies 
€f approbation which have already so far over-rat- 
«d and over paid them — reciting one consideration 
only, which supercedes the necessity of recurring 
to every other. When I was first called to the 
Station with which I was honoured during the late 
ConAict for our liberties; to the diifidence which I 
iiad so many reasons to feel in accepting it, I 
thought it my duty to join a firm resolu riow to 

ailUT MY HANO AGAINST EVEf^Y PECUNIARY RECOM" 

PEWCF- To this resolution J have inviolably adher- 
ed ; and from this resolution (if I had the iDclina^ 
tiou) I do not consider myself at liberty to depart. 
Whilst I repeat, therefore, my fervent acknowledge, 
menta to the legislature for tleir very kind senti- 
ments and intentions* in my favour, and at the 
same time beg them to be persuaded that aremem- 
brance of this singular proof of goodness to war<?fs 
tne, -will never cease to cherish returns of the 
warmest affection and gratitude ; I must pray that 
their act, so far as it has for its object my personal 
emolument, may not have its effect. But if it 
should please the general assembly to permit me to 
turn the destination of the fund vested in ire from 
my private emolument to objects of a pub'i . ature, 
lb will b« my study, in selecting thciiC, to ^rove 
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tbc sincerity of my gratito^e, by preferring such as 
may appear most subservient to the enlightened 
aiid patriotic views of the legislature. 
1 am, &c. 

Georgb WajhinCtom.'* 

Upon this request, the legislature of Virginia 
repealed so much of the act referred to as related 
to the vesting the above-mentioned shares in G^i- 
eral Washington and heirs, and enacted that the 
shares and profits accruing therefrom, should stand 
appropriated to such objects of a public nature as 
his Excellency should direct and appoint. Some- 
time after waras, General Washington applied these 
shares of the canal company to the erection aind e3« 
tablishment of two seminaries of learning in Vir* . 
ginia, which were accomplished under his imme- 
diate direction. 

Although the enlarged mind of General Wash- 
ington felt superior to such considerations, and no- 
bly refused any recompence for himself, yet he eU 
oquentty, though unsuccessfully, pleaded the caose 
of his fellow-soldiers, and other public creditors. 
He considered himself as pledged to th^ army that 
their country would do them ample justice, in re- 
warding them for their glorious seryices, exercised 
in its defence, and finally crowned by the complete 
establishment of it&Iiberty and independence* He 
could foresee the evils which were to follow if a 
regular and efficient revenue system was not pur- 
sued :-^To effect these purposes, and to inculcate 
the necessity of union, jastice, subordinatioi), ajad 
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9f siKjh principles and practices as the new situa^ 
tion of his country required, he published his part- 
ing advice to his countrymen, in the following el- 
oquent circular letter, addressed to the governors of 
the individual states, viz. 

A CIRCULAR LETTER 

From hin Excellency General George Washing'- 
ton^ Commander in Chief of the Armies of 
the United States of America^ to the Gover» 
tiers of the several States. 

Sir, 

THE great object for which I had the honor 
to hold an appointnnent in the service of my cacn- 
try, being accomplished, 1 am now preparing to re- 
sign it into the bafids of Congress, and return to 
that domestic retirement, which, it is well known, 
X left with the p^reatest reluctance ; a retii<^ment 
for which I have never ceased to sigh through a 
Jong and painful absence, in which (remote from 
the noise and trouble of the world) I meditate to 
pass the remainder of life in a state of undisturbed 
repose : >but, before I carry this resolution into ef- 
fect, I think it a duty incumbent on me to make 
this my last oiticial commimication, to congratu- 
late you on the glorious events which Heavten has 
been pleased to produce in our &Vor, to offer my 
sentiments respecting some important subjects, 
which appear to me to be intimately connected 
-with the tranquillity of the United States, to take 
my leave of your Excellency as a pubUc d^aracter^ 
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and to give mj final blessing to that country m 
whose service I have spent the prime of my life ; 
for whose sake I have consumed so many anxioui 
days and watchful nights : and whose happiness, 
being e^ctremeiy dear to' me, will always constitute 
no inconsiderable part of my own. 

Impressed with the liveliest sensibility on this 
pleasing occasion, I will claim the indulgence of d>> 
lating the more copiously on the subject of eur mu- 
tual felicitation. When we consider the magni* 
tude of the prize we contended for, the doubtful 
nature of the contest, and the favourable manner 
in which it has terminated ; we shall llnd the 
greatest possible reason for gratitude and rejoicing : 
this is a theme that will afford infinite delight to 
every benevolent and liberal mind, whether the 
event in contemplation be considered as a source of 
present enjoyment, or the parent of future happi* 
ness ; and we shall have equal ocdMFoil to felici* 
tate ourselves on the lot which Provttence.has as« 
signed us, whether we view it in a natural, a po« 
litical, or moral point of view. 

The citizens of America, placed in the most en* 
viable condition, as the sole lords and proprietors 
of a vast tract of continent, comprehending all the 
various soils and climates of the world, and abonn* 
ding with all the necessaries and conveniencies of 
life, are now, by the late satisfactory pacifieation, 
acknowledged to be possessed of absolute freedom 
and independency ; they are from this period to be 
considered as the actors on a most conspicuous the. 
atre, which seems to be peculiarly designed hf 
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Providence for the display of human greatness and 
felicity ; her©^ they are not only surrounded with 
every thing that can contribute to the conipletion 
of private and domestic enjoyment, but Heaven 
has crowned all its other blessings, by giving a 
6arer opportunity for political happiness than any 
«ther nation has ever been favored with. Nothing 
. can illustrate the^e observations more forcibly than 
the recoHection of the happy conjuncture of times 
And circumstances^ under which our Republic as^ 
sumed its rank among the nations. 'The founda- 
tion of our empire was not laid in a gloomy age of 
ignomnce and superstition, but at an epocha when 
the rights of mankind were bettter understood and 
more clearly defined, than at any fonner period: 
researches of the human mind after social happi- 
ness havft been carried to a great extent : the trcas- 
<ires of knowle dge acquired by the labours of phi- 
fo^phf npB^ and legislators, through a long euc- 
cession of yRrs, are laid open for use, and their col- 
lected wisdom may be bappily applied in the es* 
tablishment of our forms of government : the free 
cultivation of letters, the unbounded extension of 
commerce, the progressive refinement of manners, 
the growing liberality of sentiment, and above all, 
the pure and benign light of revetation, have had a 
meliorating influence on mankind, and increased 
the blessings of society. At this auspicious period 
the United States came into existence as a nation, 
»nd if her citizens should not be completely free and 
fcfcppy, the fault will be entirely their own. 
. Sttchisour.situationi and such are our pros* 
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Jjects : but notwithstanding the cup of Messing is 
thus reached out to us — notwithstanding happiness 
is ours, if we have a disposition to seize the occa* 
sion, and make it our own ; yet it appears to me, 
there is an option still left to the United States of 
America^ whether they will be respectable tiii, 
prosperous^ or contemptible and miserable as a na- 
tion. This is the time of their political probation ; 
this i§ the moment, when the eyes of the world 
are turned upon them ; this is the time to estab sb 
or ruin their national character forever ; this is th6 
favourable moment to give such a tone to the Fed- 
cral Government, as will enable it to answer the 
ends of its institution ; or this may«be the ill-fated 
moment for relaxing the powers «f the Union, an- 
nihilating the cement of the Confederation, and ex^ 
posing Hs to become the sport of European politics, 
which may play one ^tate against another, to pre- 
vent their growing importance, and to serve their 
own interested purposes. For, according to the 
system of policy the States shall adopt at this mo* 
merit, they will stand or fall ; and, by their con- 
firmation or lapse,, it is yet to be decided, whether 
the revolution must ultimately be considered as a 
ble sing rr a carse, a blessing or a curse, not to the 
present age alone, for with our fate will the desti- 
ny of unborn millions be involved. 

"With this conviction of the importance of th« 
present crisis, silence itttne wouW be a crime I 
will therefore speak to your Excollemsy the lan- 
guage of freedom and sincerity, without disguise* 
I am aware, however, tljiose who differ from mt 
^2 
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in political sentiments, may perhaps remark I am 
stepping out af the proper line of my duty ; and 
they may possibly ascribe to arrogance or ostenta- 
tion, what I know is the result of the purest in- 
tention ; but the rectitude of my own heart, which 
disdains such unworthy motives — the part 1 Ivi-ve 
hitherto acted in life — the determination I have 
formed of. not taking any share in public business 
hereafter — the ardent desire I feel and^ shall con- 
tinue to manifest, of quietly enjoying in private 
life, after all the toils of war, the benefits of a wise 
and liberal government— -will, I flatter myself, 
sooner or later, convince my countrymen, that I 
could have no sinister views in delivering, with so 
X little reserve, fhe opinions contained in this Ad- 



Tfiere are four tjiings which I humbly conceive 
are essential to the well-being, I may even venture 
to say to the existence of the United States^ as an 
iudependent power. 

. 1st. An indissoluble union of the states under 
one federal head. 

2dly. A sacred regard to public justice, 
3dly. The adoption of a proper peace establish- 
ment. And, 

4thly. The prevalence of that pacific and fnend- 
ly disposition among the people of the United 
States, which will induce them to forget their lo- 
cal prejudices and p olki < H> to make those mutual 
concessions which are r^juisite ta the general pros- 
perity, and^ in some instances, to sacrifice their in- 
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dividual advaiitftges to the interest of tbe comma-' 
nity. 

These are the pillars on which the glorious fab^ 
ric of our indeperulency and national character 
must be supported. Liberty is the basis, a|d who- 
ever would dare to sap the foundation, or over- 
turn the structure, under whatever specious pre- 
text he may attempt it, will' merit the bitterest ex- 
ecration and the severest punishment which can be 
inflicted by his injured country. 

On the three first articles I will make a few ob- 
servations, leaving the la^t to the good sense and 
serious consideration of those immediately concern- 
ed. 

Under the first head, akbough it may not be 
necessary or proper for n^ ia this piuce, to enter 
into a particular disquisition of the principles of the 
union, and to take up the great question which 
has been frequently agitated, whether it be expe- 
dient and requisite for the states to delegate a large 
proportion of power to Congress, or not ; yet it 
will be a part of my duty, and that of every true 
patriot, to assert, without reserve, and to iesist up- 
on the following positions. That unless the states 
will suffer Congress to exercise those prerogatives 
they are undoubtedly invested with by the con- 
stitution, every thing must very rapidly tend to 
anarchy and confusion, — That it i$ indispensible 
to the happiness of the individual states^ that. there 
shoiild b^odged, somewhere, a supreme poN^'er, to, 
regulate and govern the general concerns of the 
confederated republic, withqut wliich the ujpon 
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cannot bd of long duration. — ^That there mu$t be 
a faithful and pointed compliance on the part of 
ever}' state, with the late proposals and demands 
of Congress, or the most fatal conseqaenc^s wilj 
ensue.— That whatever measures have a tendency 
to dissolve the 'union, or contribute to violate or 
lessen the sovereign authority, ought to be consid- 
ered as hostile to the liberty and independency of 
America, and the authors of them treated accor- 
dingly. — ^nd lastly, that unless we can be ena- 
bled by the concurrence of the States to participate 
of the fruits of the revolution, and enjny the essen- 
tial benefits of civil societ>, under a form of gov- 
ernment so free and uncorropted, so happily guard- 
ed against the danger of oppression, as has been 
devised and adopted b)^ the articles of confedera- 
tion, it will be a subject of regret, that so much 
blood and treasure have boen lavished for no pur- 
pose ; that so many sufferif>gs have been encoun- 
tered without a compensation, and that so many 
sacrifices liave been made in vain. Many other 
considerations might here be adduced to prove, 
that without an entire conformity to the spirit of 
the Union, we cannot exist as an independent 
power. It will be sufficient for my purpose to 
mention but one or two, which seem to me of the 
greatest importance. It is only in our united 
character, as an empire, that; our independence is 
acknowledged that our power can be regarded, or 
our credit supported {imong foreign nations. Tlia 
treaties of the European pow«rd with Jhe Utoited 
Sts^tcs of Ammetk, will ha^y« no validitum the 
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dissolution of the Union, W« shall be left nearly 
in a state of nature ; or we may find, by our own 
unhappy experience, that there is a natural and 
necessary progression from the extreme of anarchy 
to the extreme of tyranny ; and that arbitrary 
power Vi most easily established on the ruins of lib* 
crty abused to licentiousness. 

As to the second article, which respects the, 
performance of public justice, Congress have, in 
their late Address to the United Sta^iss^ almost ex^ 
hausted the subject ; they have explained their 
ideas so fully, and have enforced the obligations 
the States are under to render complete justice to 
all the public creditors, with so much digrfff^' and 
energy, that in my opinion, ho real friend to the 
honour and independency of America can hesitate 
a single moment respecting the propriety of com* 
plying with the just and honorable measures pro- 
posed. If their arguments do not produce convic- 
tion, I know of nothing that will have greater in- 
fluence, especially when we reflect tlmt the sys- 
tem referred to, being the result of the collected 
wisdom of the continent, must be esteemed, if not y 
perfect, certainly the least objectionable of any that 
could be devised ; and that, if it should not be car- 
ried into immediate execution, a national bank- 
ruptcy, with all its deplorable consequences, will 
take place, before any different plan can possibly 
be proposed or adopted'; so pressing are the pres- 
sent circumstances^and such is the alternative now 
ofTered to the States. 

The ability of the country to discharge the 



^.. ^ 
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debts which have been incurred in its defei)ce, is 
not lo be doubted. An inclination, I flatter my- 
self, will not be wanting ; the path of our duty is 
plain before us ; honesty will be found, on. every 
experiment, to be the best and only true policy. 
Let us then, as a nation, be just ; let us fulfil the 
public contracts which Congress had undoubtedly 
a rjf ht* to make for tlie purpose of carrying on the 
Urar, \^th the same good faith we suppose, our- 
' ' smres bound to perform our private engagements* 
^In the n^liPtime Jet an attention to the cheerful 
performance ofjtheir proper business, as individuals, 
and as nieaiVefs of society, be earnestly inculcate 
on tl|f1sitizens of America ; then will they strengh- 
^W tneDands.of government, and be happy under 
its protection. Every one will reap the fruit of 
his labours ; every one will enjoy his own acqui« 
sitions, without molestation and without danger* 
In this state of absolute freedom and perfect se- 
curity, who will grudge to yield a very little of 
his property to support the common interests of 
society, and ensure the protection of government ? 
Who does not remember the frequent declarations 
at the commencement of the war, that we should 
be completely satisfied, if at the expence of one - 
half, we couli defend the remainder of our posses- 
sions ? Where is the man to be found, who wish- 
es to remain indebted for the defence of his own 
person and property to the exertions, the bravery, 
and the blood of others, without making one gen- 
erous effort to pay the debt of honour and of grat-'* 
itude i In what part of the continent shall we iin|, 
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any man, or body of men, who would not blush 
to stand up, and propose measures purposely cal« 
culated to rob the soldier of his stipend, and the 
public creditor of his due ? And were it possible 
that such a flagrant instance of injustice could ev. 
,er happen, would it not excite the general indig* 
nation, and tend te bring down, upon the authors 
of such measures, the aggravated vengeance of 
Heaven ? If after all, a spirit of disunion^r a tern* 
per of obstinacy and perverseness should manifest 
itself in any of the states ; if such an ungracious 
disposition should attempt to frustrate all the ^ap- 
py effects that might be expected to flow from the 
union ; if there should be a refusal to comply with 
the requisitions for funds to discharge the annual 
interest of the public debts, and if that refusal 
should revive all those jealousies, and produce all 
those ^vils which are now happily removed — ■' 
Congress, who have, in all their transactions, 
; shewn a great degree of magnanimity arid justice, 
will stand justified in tlje sight of God and man ! 
And that state alone, which puts itself in opposi-'^ 
I tion to the aggregate wisdom of the continent, 
and follows such mistaken and pernicious counsels, 
will be responsible for all the consequences. 

For my own part, conscious of having acted, 

, while a servant of the public, in the manner I con* 

I ceived best suited to promote the real interests of 

T my country ; having, in consequence of my fixed 

belief, in some measure, pledged myself to the ar* 

my, that their country would finally do them com- 

]^ete and ample justice, and not willing to conceal 
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any instance of my official conduct from the eyes 
of the world, I have thought proper to transmit to 
your Excellency the enclosed collection of papers, 
retative to ihe half pay and commutation granted 
by Congress to the oflTicers of the army : from these 
• communications, my decided sentiment will be 
dearly comprehended, together with the conclu- 
sive reasons, which induced me, at an early period, 
to recommend the adoption of this measure in the 
most earnest and serious manner. As the procee- 
dings of Congress, the army, and myself^^ are open 
to aQ, and contain, in my opinion, -^ufTicient 'in- 
foriiuU;ion to remove the prejudice and errors which 
xoay have been entertained by any, I think it un- 
necessary to say any thing more, than just to oIm 
serve, that the resolutions of Congress, now alluded 
to, are as nn^doubtedly and absolutely binding upon 
the United States, as the most solemn acts of con-, 
federation or legislation. 

As to 'the idea, which, I am informed, has, in 
some instances prevailed, that the half-pay and 
commutation are to be regarded merely in the o- 
dious light of a pension, it ought to be exploded 
forever: that provision should be viewed, as it re- 
ally was, a reasonable compensation offered by 
Congress, at a time when they had nothing else to 
give to officers of the army, for services then to be 
performed : it was the only means to prevent a 
total derilectipn of the services ; it was a part of 
their hire. I may be allowed to say, it was the 
price of their blood, and of your independency'; it 
U therefore mere tlian a common del^^ it is a debt 
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0f honour ; it can nevei- Ve considered as a pepsion 
or gratuity, nor cancelled until it is fairly dischar- 
ged. 

With regard to the distinction between ofiicers 
4nd soldiers, it is sufTicient that the tiniform expe. 
];iience of every nation of the worlds combined .with 
pur own, proves the utility and propriety of th« 
discrimination. Rewards, in proportion to the aid 
the public draws from them, are unquestionably 
due to all its servants. In some lines the soldiers 
have, perhaps, generally, had as ample compensa- 
tion for their services, by the large bounties which 
have been paid them, as their officers will receive 
in the proposed commutation ; in others, if besides 
the doiiation of land, the payment x>f arrearages of 
clothing and wages (in which articles all the com- 
ponent parts of the army must be put upon ti^e 
same footing) we take into the estimate, the boun- 
ties many of the soldiers have received, and the 
gratuity of one year's full pay, which, is promised 
to all, possibly their situation (every ciicumstance 
being duly considered) will not be deemed less eli- 
gible than that of the officers. 

Should a farther reward, however, be judged 
equitable, I will venture to assert, no man will en- 
joy greater satisfaction than myself, in an exemp- 
tion from taxes for a limited time (which has been 
petitioned for in some instances) or any other ade- 
quate immunity or compensatien granted to the 
brave d&fenders of their country's cause : but nei- 
tfaer the adoption or rejection of this proposition 
will, in any manner affect, much Je^s militate a- 
L 
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gainst the act of Congress, by which they have rf- 
fered five v«ars futi pay^ in lifu of the baif-pay fo« 
life, which had been before prooiised to theoffict^sr 
tf the army. 

Before I conclude the subject on public justice, 
I cannot omit X% mention the obligations thi«' 
country is under to that meritorious dass of vete^ 
vans, the noncommissioned officers and privates, 
vrhQ have been discharged for inability, in conse^ 
quence of the resolution of Congress, of the 26d of 
April, ITH2, on an annual pension for life. Their 
l^eculiar sufierings, their singular merits and claims 
to that provision need only to be known, to inter- 
est the feelings of humanity in their behalf. No- 
thing but a punctual payment of thei^ annual aU 
lowance can rescue them from the most compli- 
cated misery ; and nothing could be a more md* 
ancholy and distressing sight, than to behold those 
"who have shed their blood, or lost their limbs in 
the service of their country, without a shelter, 
without a friend, and without the means of ob- 
taining any of the comforts or necessaries of life, 
compelled to beg their daily bread from door to 
door. Suffer me to recommend ^hose of this des- 
cription belongin|; to your state, ^ the warmest 
patronage of your Excellency and your legislature. 

It is necessary to say but a few words on the 
third topic which was proposed, and which re- 
gards particularly the defc^hce of the republic. As 
there cwi be little doubt but Congress will recom- 
mend a proper peace estabiishmcnt tor the United 
States, itt wlikh m due atteatioA will be paid to 
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the importance of placing the militift of the union 
upon a regular and respectable footing^;^ if this 
shoiitd be the Case, I jthoald beg leave to urge the 
great advantage of it in the strongest terms. 

The nrijUitia of thi? country must be consiflcred 
as the palladiam of our security, and the Rrst effec- 
tual resort in case <^ hostility : it is essential., there* 
fore, that the same system should pervade the 
vrhoie; that the foimatioi) and discipline of the 
jnititia of the continent should be absolutely uni« 
Ibrm ; and that the same species of arms, accoutre* 
ments, and militaiy apparratus, should be introdu- 
ced in eveiy part of the United States. No on^y 
who has not learned it from experience^ can con- 
ceive the difficulty, expense, and confusion which 
result fr<MD a contrary system, or the vague ar- 
rangements which have hitherto prevailed. 

If, in tseating of political points, a greater 1ati« 
tude than ui^uai has been taken in the courfc of the 
Address, the importance of the crisis, and the mag- 
nitude of the objects in discussion, must be my a* 
pology : It is however, neither my wish nor ex- 
pectation, that the preceding observations should 
claim any regard, except so f^r as they shall ap- 
pear to be dictated by a good intention ; consonant 
to the immutable ruies of justice ; calculated to 
produce a liberal system of policy, and founded on 
whatever experience may have been acquired by al' 
long and close attention to public business. Here 
I might spieak with more confidence, from my ac- 
tual observations ;^and if it would not swell this 
letter (already too prolix) beyond the bounds I 
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I 
had "prescribed to myself, I coaW deradtistratetoev*' 
ery mind, open to conviction, that in less tiroo 
and with much less eitpense than has been incirr- 
red, the war might have been brouglit to the same 
happy conclusion, if the resources of the continent 
could have been properly called forth ; that the dis- 
tresses and dissLppointments which have very ofteii 
occurred, have, in too many instances, resulted 
more? from a want of energy in the coi^tinental 
government, than a deficiency of means in the par- 
ticular States : That tl^ inefficacy of the measures^ 
arising from the want of an adequate authority in 
the supreme power, from a partial compliance with 
the requisitions of Congress in some of the States; 
and from a failure of punctuality in others, while 
they tended to damp the zeal of those who wer« 
more willing to exert themselves, served also to ac* 
cumulate the expenses of the war, and to frustrate 
the best concerted plans; and that the discourage* 
ment occasioned by the complicated difficulties and 
embarpassments, in which our afikirs were by this 
mej,ns involved, would have long ago produced 
th^ dissolution of any army, less patient, less vir- 
tuous, and less persevering than that which I have 
had the honour to command. But while I men- 
tion those things, which are notorious facts, as th« 
defects of our Federal Consiitution, particularly in 
the prosecution of a war, I beg it may be under- 
stood, hat as I have ever taken a pleasure in grates 
fully acknowledging the assistance and support I 
have derived from eve'^y class of citizens ; so shall 
I always be happy to jlo justice to the unparraWel- 



«d exertiofis of the iiyUvidiial States^ on many in« 
teresting occasions* 

1 have thus freely disclosed what 1 wished to 
make known before I surrendered up my public 
trust to those who committed it to me ; The task 
IS now accomplished. I now bid adieu to your 
•Excellency, as the Chief Magistrate of your State ; 
at the same time I bid a last farewell to the care9 
of office, and all the employments of public life. 

It remains, then, to be my final and only request, 
that your Excellency will communicate these sen- 
timents to yonr legislature, at their next meetings 
•and that they may be considered as the legacy of 
one w ho has ardently wished, on all occasions, to 
be useful to his country, and who, even in the 
shade of retirement, will not fail to iniplore the Di- 
vine benediction upon it. 

I now make it my earnest prayer, that God 
would have you, and the State over which yoa 
preside, in his holy protection ; that he would in-. 
cline the hearts of the citizens to cultivate a spirit 
of subordination and obedience to government ; to 
entertain a brotherly affection and love for one an- 
other, for their fellow- citixens of the United State? 
at large ; and particularly for their brethren who 
have served in the field ; and finally, that he would 
most graciously be pleased to dispose us all to do 
justice* to love mercy, and to demean ourselves 
with that charity, humility, and pacific temper of 
the mind, which were the characteristics of the 
Plvine author of our blessed religion % without an 
L % 
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hamble itnitatton of whose example in these thingSp 
'we can never hope to be a happy nation. 

I have the honour to be, with much esteem and 
respect, Sir, your Excellency's most obedient, and 
most humble servant, 

G. Washington. 



General Washington having retired from all 
public employment, now assumed the character of 
a private gentleman ; be employed himself in im- 
proving his farms and plantation, and in cultiva- 
ting the arts of peace. But in thFs retreat of hap- 
piness and rural simplicity he was not goflfered 
long to remain ; it was too soon for the fctAer of 
Anerica to leave his infant care, his well-tried vir^ 
tues were generally and justly kno^yn to his fellow- 
citizens, and their confidence in his judgment, ex- 
perience and disinterested patriotism, was a:uvfr- 
sal even to enthusiasm. ^JPour years had not ex- 
pired from the period at which he resigned his mil* 
itary command, when the voice of his country a- 
gain called him to its service — in the year 1787, 
he was elected a delegate to the federal convention 
which met at Philadelphia to form the new con- 
stitution, and was chosen president thereof, — 
Whatever difference of sentiment there might have 
been amongst the citizens with regard to the prin- 
ciple, structure, er adoption of the new constitu- 
tion, there appeared but one sentiment as to the 
man who should sit at the helm of its administra- 
tion. General Washington, after the adoption of 
%\it federal constitution, was, on the 6th oi April^ 
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I7B9^ unanimously ele(rted President of the United 
States-^w hereupon the citizehs testiiied with be. 
eoming jo/, their confidence and approbation at his 
appointment to the office of chief magistrate, and 
irtnuinerable addresses reiterated his praise, from ey. 
ery part of tlie union. 

Histriumphai entry into Philadelphia on his 
way to New.York, ttie seat«of government, to as- 
Aitne the duties of his important office, merit a 
sninute description. Early on the morning of the 
20th of April, his i^ls^cellcncy Thomas Mifflin, Esq. ; 
governor of the state, the Hon. Richard Peter?^ 
£sq. ; Speaker of the legislature of the State, the 
old eity troop of horse, and another troop from the 
city, commanded by captain Bingham, waited the. 
arrival of their beloved IVask'w^on^ at the line be- 
tween the states of Pennsylvania and Delaware, 
to which place they had proceed^ on the evening 
:before. 

After paying him the tribute of military honor 
doe to his rank and exalted character, by proper sa» 
iotes and otherwise, they escorted him into Che^ 
ter, where they breakfasted, and rested a couple of 
hours. 

This great and worthy man, finding he could 
not poisibly elude the parade which , necessarily 
must attend manifestations of joy and affection, 
when displayed by a grateful people, to their pat« 
riot benefactor, ordered his carriages into the rear 
of the whole line, and mounted an elegant horsoi 
accompanied by the venerable patriot, Charles 
Jhom|i6Q% £84* and his lormer aid-de^aunp, tho 
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^lebratej Colotiet Rumphrks; botli of whdAi 

were also on horse-back. ^ 

On their way to the city, they were jcaned by 
detachments from the Chester and Philadelphia 
troops of horse, and atto by a number of respecta- 
ble citizens, at whose head ww? the worthy eitizm 
mnd soldier, his Excellency Arthur St. Clair, £sq^ 
-jjovernor of the Western Terjitory. Thus tbey 
proceeded -to Gray's ferry, on Schuyikill ; observing 
the strictest order and regularity during the march. 
But here such* a scene presented itself, that even 
the pencil of a Raphael could not delineate. 

The bridge was highly decorated with laurel 
and other evergreens, by Mr. Gray, the ingenious 
Mr. Peale, and others, and in such a style as to dt$i- 
play u nc^mmon taste in these gentlemen. . At each 
end there were erected magnificent arches, com- 
pose^ of laurel, emblematical of the ancient trium-^ 
phal arches, used by the Romanf, and on each side 
6f the bridge, a laurel' shrubbery, which seemed to 
challenge even nature herself, for simplicity, easd 
and elegance. And as our beloved WASHCMaroN 
passed the bridge, a lad beautifully ornamented 
'with sprigs of laurel, assisted by certain machinery^ 
let drop above the hero's head, un perceived by him, 
k civic crown of laurel. There was also a very eU 
egant display of variegated flags on each side of th« 
bridge, as welt as other places, whieh alternately 
caught the eye, and filled the spectator's soul with 
admiration ani delight. 

But who can describe the heart-felt coogratula* 
^ons of mora than twaiit;^ tbousaiut fi«e tttoea^ 
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who lined every fence, field, and avenue between 
the b'\\\tp and the city ? The aged sire, the vene« 
rable matron, the hloorpihg virgin, and the TViMy 
youth, were all enaiiloas in their plaudits— nay* 
the lisping inTant did not withhold its innocent 
Smile of praise and approbation. 
^ In short, all classes and description of citizens 
. discovered (and they felt what they discovered) the 
most nndisg'iised attachment and unbounded zeal 
ht their dear chief, and I may add, under God, the 
Saviour of their country. Not alf the pomp of 
maje^y, not even imperial dignity itself, surround- 
ed , with its usual splendour and magniftcenecy could 
equal this interesting scene. 
■ On approaching near the city, our lilustrious 
chief was highly gratified with a further military 
display of infantry, and artillery who joined in the 
procession, and thousands of freemen, whose heartf 
burned with patriotic Bre, also fell into the ranks^ 
inmost every square they marched, until the column 
swelled beyond credibility itself, and having con« 
ducted the man of their hearts to the city tavern, 
he was introduced to a very grand and plentiful 
banquet, which was prepared for him by the citi* 
Kens. At dinner, thirteen patriotic toasts were 
drank. The pleasures and festivity of the day be«^ 
ing over, they were succeeded by a handsome dis* 
phy of fire works in the evening ; this may give 
a faint idea of this glorious procession, and of the 
oniversal py which inspired every heart upon this 
interesting, this important occasion. 

Havias; arrived at the seat of • government ho- 
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delivered the following inaugural address to hoih 

ikouses of I Congress, viz. 

Inaugural Addrefs of the Prefident of 

the United States to both 

Houfes of Congrefs. 

** Among tbe vicissitudes incident to life, no 
•vent could have iilltxi me with greater anxieties, 
than that, of which the notification u as transmit* ^ 
ted by your order, and received ou the fourteenth 
day of the present month : on the one hand, 1 Mr as 
Summoned by my country whose voice I can nev« 
«r hear but with veneration and love, from a re> 
treat which I had chosen with the fondest preda« 
liction, and, in my flattering hopes, with an im* 
Mutable decision, as the asylum of my declining 
years: a retreat which was rendered every day 
more necessary, as well as more dear to me» by the 
-^ addition of habit to inclination, and of frequent iiir 
terruptions in health, to the gradual waste com^ 
mitted on it by time. On the other hund, the 
magnitude and difficulties of the trust, to which 
the voice of my country called me, being siiflScient 
to awaken in the wisest and most experienced of 
her citizens, a distrustful scrutiny into his qualitjca- 
tions, could not but overwhelm with despondence, 
one, who, inheriting inferior endowments from na« 
ture, and unpractised in theduties of civil aduiin- 
istration, ought to be peculiarly conscious of his 
^wa delioiencies. In this conflict of emotiouS| aU 
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1 dare aver, is that it has been my faithfrtl study 
to collect my duty from a just appreciation of eye* 
ty circa Tistauce, by which it might be affected* 
All I d te hope, is that if, in executing this task, 
I have been too miich swayed by a grat-eful remem- 
brance of former int>tances^ or by an affectionate 
Bcnsibility to this transcendant proof of the confU 
dence of my fellow citizens— and have thence to<> 
little eonstilted my incapacity as well as disincli- 
nation for the weighty and untried cares before me 
•—ray error will be palliated by the motives which 
mislead me, and its consequences be judged by my 
eountry, with some share of the partiality in which 
they originated. 

" Such being the impressions under which I 
Wave, in obedience to the public summons, repaired 
to tlie present station — it would be peculiarl} im- 
proper to omit in the first oflicial act; my fervent 
supplications to that Almighty Being who mies 
over the universe, who presides in the councils of 
nati >ns — and whose pr< vidential aids can supply 
every human defect, that his benediction may con- 
secrate to the liberties and happiness of the people 
of the United States, a government instituted by 

. themselves for these esi^ential purposes • and may 
enable every instrument, employed in its adminis« 
tration, to execute with sttccess the functions allot- 
ted to his charge. In tendering this hoipage to 
the great Author of every public and private good, 
1 assure myself that it expresses your sentiments 
not less than my own, jior those of my fellow cSt* 

. izeas at large, less than either* No people can be 
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bound to acknowledge and adore the invkibk hand, 
which condiicts the affairs of nnen, mpre than the 
peopte of t he United States. Every step, by w h ich 
they have advanced to the character of an ir de- 
pendent nation, seems to have been distinguished 
%y some tokens of providential agenc}^ And in 
the important revolution just accpnjplished in t.he 
fystem of their United govemmenf, the tranquil 
deliberations and voluntary co^nt of so many dis- 
tinct commimities, from which the event has re- 
suited, ' cannot be compared with the means by. 
which most governments have been established^ 
without some return of pious gratitude^ along with 
an humble anticipation of the future blessings 
which the past seem to presage. These reflec- 
tions, arising out of the present crisis, have forced 
themselves too strongly on my mind to be sup* 
pressed. You will join me, I trust', in thinking, 
that there are none under the influence of which 
the proceedings of a new and free government can 
more auspiciously commence. 

** By the article establishing the executive de« 
partment, it is made the duty of the President ** to 
recommend tp your comideration such measures as 
he shall judge i^ecessary and expedient." The 
circumstances under which I now meet you, will 
acquit me from entering into that subject, farther 
than to refer to the great constitutional charter 
under which you are now assembled ; and which 
in defining your powers, designates the objects to 
which your attention is to be given. It will be 
more consistent, with those circumstances, and far 
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tnone conginial with the feelings which aeta&te 
me, ta substitute in place of a recommendation of 
particular measures, the tribute that is due to the 
talents, the rectitude, and the patriotism which »• 
dorn the characters selected to devise and to adopt 
them* In these qualifications, I behold the surest 
pledges, that as, on one side, no locM prejudices or 
attachments-^no separate views*— nor party anir 
mosities, will mis-direct the comprehensive and e. 
qual eye which ought to watch over this great as. 
semblage of communities and interests : so, on axu 
other, that the foundations of our national policy 
will be laid in the pure and immutable principles 
of private morality ; and the pr&eminence of fret 
government, be exemplified by all the attributes 
ivhich can win the afiTections of its eitizens, and 
command the respect of the world. I dwell on 
this prospect with every satisfaction which an ar- 
dent love for my country can inspire ; since there 
is no truth more thoroughly established, tlian that 
there exists in the economy and course of nature, 
an indissoluble union between virtue and happiness, 
between duty and advantage, between the gen. 
nine maxims of an honest and magnanimous poii- 
cy, and the solid rewards of public prosperity and 
felicity: since we ought to be no less persuaded, 
that the propitious smiles of Heaven can never be 
expected on a nation that disregards the eternal 
rules of order and right, which Heaven itself hath 
ordained ; and since the preservation of the sacred 
fire of liberty, and the destiny of the republican 
model of government^ are justly consideied ta deep% 
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1/, perhaps as finally staked, on the experimeol 
entrusted to the hands of the American people. 

'^ Besides the ordinary objects submitted to your 
eare, it will remain with your judgment to decide 
how &r an exercise of the occasional power dele* 
gated by the fifth article of the constitution is r^i* 
dered expedient at the present juncture, by the na* 
ture of objections which have been urgol against 
the system, or by the d^ee of inquietude which 
has given birth to them. Instead of undertaking 
particular recommendations on this subject, in 
which I could be guided bv no lights derived frooa 
official opportunities, I shall again give way to my 
entire confidence in your discernment and pursuit 
- ef the public good ; for I assure myself that whilst 
you carefully avoid every altercation which might 
endanger the benefits of an united and effective 
government, or which ought to await the future 
lessons of ex(>erienee ^ a reverence for the oharae- 
teristio rights of freemen, and a regard for the pub« 
lie harmony, will sufficiently influence your delib- 
erations on the question, how far the former can 
be more impregnably fortified, or the latter be saf^^ 
\y and advantageously promoted. 

** To tlie preceding observations, I have one to 
add, which will be most properly addressed to the 
House of Representat i ves. It concerns myself, and 
therefore will be as brief as possible. Whep I was 
first honoured with a call into the service of my* 
country, then on the eve of an arduous struggle for 
ks liberties, the light in which I contemplated m]^ 
dut/i required that \ should unm^ie %yefy peou»« 



ury oomp^satton. From this resohtion 1 have 
in no instance departed. And being still under 
the vnpressionfi which produced it, T must decline, 
as inapplicable to myself, any share in the personal 
eiTioluments, which may be indispensably included 
in a permanent provision Tor the executive depart- 
ment ; and irust aceoidingly pray that the pecun- 
iary estimates for the station in which T am placed, 
naay, during my continuance in it, be limited to 
such actual expenditure as the public good may 
be thought to require. 

" Having thus imparted to you my sent5ment5>, 
9/s they hav« been awakened by the occasion which 
brirgs us together, I shall take my present leave | 
but not without resorting once more to the benigi^ 
Parent of the human race, in humble supplication^ 
that since he has been pleased to favor the Ainef«* 
lean people, with opportunities for deliberat ng in 
peiee tran<^ui ity, and dispositions for deciding 
with unparalleled unanimity on a form of govern- 
ment, for the security of their union, and the ad- 
i^ncement of their happiness ; so his divine bles- 
sing may be equally conspicuous in the enlarged 
views, the temperate consultations, and the wise 
m.'asures on which the success of this government 
must depend* 

G; Washington." 

The firrt session of Congress, under the new con-^ 
stitution, continued their sittings from the 4th of 
March until the 29th of September, their attention 
was chiefly directed towards the establishment of 
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variotis regulations for the restoration of the piibKc 
credit of the United States, arid other objects of po^ 
litical economy. During the (>eriod of the session, 
the President resided at New- York, sanctioning the . 
proceedings of the legislature, and otherwise organ- 
ning the federal government. Shortly after the 
rising of Congress, he made a. tour to the states of 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, and New-Hampshire, 
attended by Messrs. Lear and Jackson, his secreta- 
ries. In every part of the country through which 
he passed, the citizens embraced the opportunity 
of personally testifying their esteem and respect of 
thew 7?j of their choice^ in whose character, whatever 
is great and good —whatever digniSes and adorns 
huinan nature, are so happily united. All that a 
grateful people could pay, was paid, whenever he 
approached a town or village, the roads were linej 
with citizens to hail him welcome — ^the miiitary 
escorted him from place to place. Particularly toi 
rehteallthe grateful testimonials which were paid 
him during'this visit, is impossible from their num- 
ber. If our limits would ^permit, a description of 
th*^ manner in which he was received- at Boston 
would be particularly interesting ; nor can we spe- 
cif v the numerous congratulatory addresses which 
Were preiciited him. But no particular eircum« 
stance g:ive him more pleasure, during his whole 
tour, than the plain and hearty manner in which 
Mr. Northey , the chairman of the selectmen at Sa- 
lem received him. This gentleman is of the socie* 
ty of Friends, and when the President was present* 
ei to the selectmen, Mr. Northey, being covered^ 



•(9bk him hy the hand said, ^ Friend \l^«sh!t}gtQl1y 
we are glad to see thee, and in behalf of the inhab* 
itants, bid thee a heaitjr weleome to Salem.'* 

On his arrival at Newbury port, the following 
incident occurred, a poor old soldier named Cotto% 
who was with him in the memorable battle on the 
Ohio, when Braddockrwas defeated, requested, and 
was admitted into the room where the President 
was — on the soldier's asking ** how M^jot Washhigm 
foH did?"- tlie President immediately Tecollected hie 
person, and rising from his chair, took him by tha 
hand, and tenderly enquired into the scenes of hi$ 
life, and present circumstances, "^ I thank God," 
answered the soldier, ^'that i have an opportunity 
of seeing my old commander once more, I have 
seen him in adversity, and now seeing him in glo» 
ly^ I can go home and die contented." The next' 
morning, he came again to take leave of the Pre« 
sident, wIk) gave him a guinea, which he accept* 
ed he said, '^ merely as a token In remembrance of 
his commander," and which he wore pendent on 
his bofiom, declaring that nothing earllily should 
separate it from him. 

While General Washington was President of 
the United States, the following circumstance, 
which does honour to his humanity, occurred. 
One Reuben Rouzy, of Virginia, owed him about 
a thousand pounds ; one of the President's agents 
brought a suit for the money, judgment was ob- 
tained, and exeoiition issued, i^nst the body of the 
defendant, who was taken to goal. He had a con* 
«Mefa]ble landed ^tgmty, but this kind of proj^ity^ . 

a 2 
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cannot be soU in Virginia fat debts, uhT«ss at the 
discretion of the person. He had a large faaiit^r, 
and preferred lying in goal to selling his lands, tor 
the sake of his children. — Some of his acquaintance 
hinted to him, that probably General Wa8hingt<m 
tdid not know any thing of the proceeding, and H 
might be well to send him a petition, with a state- 
ment of the circumstances. He did so, and the 
very next post from Philadelphia, after his petition 
arrived, brought him a releasement, with a severe 
teprimand on the agent for acting in sueh a cruel 
manner, without consent. Poor Rouzy was, in 
consequence, restored to his family and happiness, 
who never laid down their bead at night, without 
offering their prayers to Heaven for out much be^ 
hved Washington. 

On the 4th day of January, ! 790, Congress held 
their second session at New- York. The President 
opened it with a speech ; he congratulated them 
on the favorable prospects which the public af- 
fairs then assumed ; the accession of the state of 
North-Carolina to the Union, the rising credit and 
respectability of the country, and the concord, peace- 
and plenty with which they were blessed : he di- 
rected their attention towards the making provis- 
ion for the common defence, assuring them that 
*^ to be prepared for war, is one of the most effec- 
tual means of preserving peace, and that a free peo- 
ple ought not only to be armed but disciplined ;'* 
he recommended the proteotion of the A\'estern and 
Southern frontiers against the depredations of the 
hostile Indians ; the estabU^timeiit of mteroouvse 
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^i^ith other natjons ; the framing ofan nnifotm \9lW 
for the natnralizatiuh of forfeignerfi ; the iDrtportanci 
of onifermity in the cu^rejicy, wdghts and m^a9* 
nres throwghout the Union ; the advanceinent <rf 
agrlcolfaw^ commerce, and manirfiEicttires ; the €h* 
Gouragoment of exertions of skit 1, and ge»His^ ahi 
to facilHate the int€reour>e between th< iistant 
parts of*the country, by a due attention to the post* 
office and post-roads. He particufarly reeomdaen* 
ded the pmmotion of science and iiteratiire, as tfie 
surest basis of public happinese» and best means of 
securing a free constitution, by teaching the p€0« 
pie to know and to vaiae their rights, to discern 
and provide against innovations of them, to distin*' 
guish between oppression and the necessary exer* 
cise of lawful authority, to discriminate the spirit 
of liberty from that of iicentioosness, c!»rishing 
the first, avoiding the last, and uniting a speedy 
but temperate viglance against encroachments^ 
with an inviolable respect to the 'aws. He in- 
formed them that he liad directed -the papers and 
estimates to be laid before ^them, whicii werd lie-* 
cessary td convey to them, that information of fhe' 
state of the Union, which it wa* his duty to*af.. 
ford. He concluded by assuring tti^m, that " He» 
fhould derive great satisfaction, fi^om a ed^[)enw * 
tion with them, in the phasing, tlioCigh arduous 
task, of ensuring to their felloVv citizens the bles- ' 
sings which they h)*ve a righ1^to cJtpect frotto »' 
free, efficient government." ? ' ' 
-This sesisitfn continued their sittings lintt! the 
IfTth of Aogu^ loHowing f kk^X iXK>nth th« Pre^i 
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mdf^nt ntgomtcd m treaty of {mbam and frieii4Bl|ip 
iHHwten tba Unit^d/Ststtt and tlie Cft%\ natioii 
ol IndiaBs ; the oereoioiijr look plaet at New- York* 
txi the SOth Qf September. The tame year Geii» 
eval ^rfnar, with 320 United Statei tvoopt and 
I Ids nuKtia, ^ve battle to the Miami Indians, bjr 
whom he was de eated with the k»s of |A3 mea 
killed, and 81 woonded ; aboat 1 00 or upwards of 
the Indians wereiiilied. The Miami village, con* 
tuning about 100 log houses, or wigwams, with 
f 0,000 bushelsof corn, was destroyed. 

The third session of Congress met on the 6th of 
December, 1 790, and rose on the Sd of March foU 
lowing ; thmr deliberations were chiefly directed 
towards the regulation of commerce, further im* 
provement of the judicial system, and making pro* 
vision for the appointment of consuls in foreign 
countries.' The state of Kentucky was admitted 
ioto the ttnm as a distinct state, and a Idan was 
nq(otiated with the states of Holland. 

The^ Indian war eontinued on the frontier of the 
' itates. During; the summer of 1791, General 
Seott surprised the Wabash towns ; he killed about 
BO Indians, took SO prieorsers, and brought with 
iim MO horses; loaded with peltry and other av* 
tbles of plunder, with the loss of three men only. 
Tbe»ttentiori.<^ the {^resident during the period 
of this Congress,, was chiefly directed towards the 
adoption of measiMVS for the protection of the fron* 
tiers, and establishisttit of oommeroe. 

On tbi^ /24th of October, 1791, theaeoond Con. 
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a* usual, opened the session by a speech to both 
bouses ; lie began hy remarking the abundance ol 
the preceding harvest, the progressive state of agri- 
culture, manufactures, commerce and navigation^ 
and the general and happy effects which had been 
proiuced by the revival of public and private con« 
Kdence, to which the laws of the United States 
liiid so eillinently contributed. He mentiorted the 
plan laid down fbr conciliating the friendship of the 
Indians ; the basis of which was a strict adherancaf 
to the dictates of justice and humanity. The act 
for laying a duty on distilled spirits, had been, he 
said, attended with some difScuityy from the want 
of experience in the federal government, to make 
the proper arrangements, and, in some parts of the 
union, there had been a misconceptit^n of its pro- 
visions ; but he entertained no doubt that the a is* 
' content produced from it wonid be removed by a 
proper explanation of the law* The President 
next observed, that, agreeable to several acts oa 
that subject, a district of ten miles square, for the 
permanent scat of the government of the United 
States, had been fixed upon and announced by 
proclamation ; that the district comprehended larKlf 
an^both sides of the Potomac, and the towns of 
Alexandria anfl George-town ; that a city bad ac- 
cordingly been laid out, and that there was every 
reason to expect a due progress in the buildings, 
—He also informed the two houses that a census 
of the inhabitants of the Uftit^d States, had be^n 
almost completed, and afforded the pleasing asbur* 
ance that the pr<%ent population bordered wpon 
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%yatf ttiVlion9 of persons ; that a farther loan of 
two millions and an half of florins had been conw 
pleted in Holland, opon terms similar to the last, 
and thUt another loan for six milUons of florins 
liad bten set on foot. He concluded by recoai- 
ittendiiig to their- particntar attention, the support* 
ingof the militia on an effective plan; theadmin« 
tration of the poet-oflioe, tlie extention^and inw 
provements of the post-roads, the necessity for a 
public mint, an uniformity of weights and meas- 
ures, and a provision for the sate of the vacant 
lands of the United States. 

This session continued their deliberations, 
until the Kth of May, 1892, when they adjourn* 
id till the first Monday of November following. 
During their session and adjmimment, there i^as 
BO remaikable or important event; a serious of 
massacres, were> as formerly, committed on the 
frontiers ; the hopes expressed by the President, 
of being able to accommodate the disputes with 
the Indians, did not prove succe^ibfuK On the 
4th of November, 1701, the United States ar- 
my, under the cofnoaand of General St Clair, was 
attacked/by surprize, within fifteen miles of the 
Miami village; the contest lasted for four hours, 
when the Indians became victorious, the retreat of 
the Americans was accomplished with the loss of 
46 officers, 000 privates, eight pie es of artillery 
and their whole baggage. In this battle it is said 
that 1>200 Canadians fought under the disguise of 
Indians. The attention of the Executive, during 
tkis period, was also engaged in. devising modes to 
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leconcile the citiiens. in some districts of th^ uoioR^ 
to the faw, enacted for the purpose of coUecting n 
certain duty on spirits, distilieil within the United 
States, in some of the states, particularly the west;? 
ern parts of Pensylvania, where a regular and foN 
midij^le opposition began to manifest itself, in coxi*? 
sequence of which the special interposition of the 
President was deenxd advisable* He issued % 
proclamation, recommending a compliance! wit^ 
the laws; and warning the citizens against all uiw 
lawfti] proceedings and combinations, having % 
tendency to obstruct the same. 

The sfcobnd Congress met again in NoTem1ier» 
1792. The President opened the session with i| 
speech, the greatest part of which re-pected thci 
unfortunate endeavors to terminate the Iridian hos^. 
tiUties. He informed Congress of the opposHioxi 
which had been manifested to the excise tew, an4 
recommended a revision of the judiciary system^ 
Jie further observed that three loans had been ne*» 
fociated for the use of the United States, one k% 
Antwerp, and two at Amsterdam, each for threil 
millions of flerins, on very reasonablet^ms, whichi 
afi^rded a pleasing evidence of the increasing cred* 
it of the new gevernment* On the 9d of Mftrohn 
1f9S, Hiis sess'.jn adjourned. ^ 

Heretofore the prosperity of the United Stat^ 
met with little or no interruption, except froni^ 
tlie hostilities of the Indians. The attention i)fi 
the Executive was chiefly directed to the es* 
lablishment of those measures which the organ*' 
katioa «f the vahsX fepahlb lead^ed Aeoes* 
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sary. The extension ^f commerce and tbedrepir- 
les of the European powers, rendered it necessary 
for the United States to send and receive ministers 
and "agents, for the better regulation of afiairs* 

This necessary measure created troubles and per-, 
plexities hitherto unknown to the Executive <^the 
United States. On the 8th of April, n93,*citi- 
2en Genet arrived at Charleston, as minister plenf. 
potentiary from the executive of France to the 
President of the United States. On the 22d of 
the sanoe month the President issued a procla^. 
iBation enjoining the citizens of the United 
States to a strict neutrality, in the contest be- 
tween the maritime powers, and threatening 
pro<ieeotion to all who should infringe the same. 
•—The public approbation, of this wise measure^ 
lor the preservation of the public tranquility 
was manifested in rtumerous addresses to the 
president, thanking him in warm terms for his 
attention to the interest of the citizens ; mariy^ 
however, were offended at the measure, as they 
eonoeived that it implied a deficiency of respect 
and gratitude to the republic of France, to whom 
the United States were highly indebted for their 
independence. Genet arrived in Pnilhielphia, the 
seat of government, on the 1 7th of May. The 
conduct of this minister is, perhaps, unexampled 
in diplomatic history. It was net until the publica- 
tion of tlie Proclamation of the President, enjoining 
neutrality, that the government first heard of hi« 
arrival, and even then, they were only informed 
through the medium of the news^papersi about a 
M 
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foTti>lght after his arrival ; instead of presenting hSi 
credentials to the President, he began to assume* 
conduct imprudent and unbecoming ; he undertook 
-to aiitliorize the fitting out of armed vessels, he en- 
listed citizens and otliers, and gave commissians to 
cruise and commit hostilities againsit the vessels of 
England and other nations at wa*" with France, 
iot who were, at the same time, at peaoe with the 
United States. These vessels had actually taken 
. priieSybrought tli^em into American, ports where the 
consuls of France held courts of admiralty, tried, 
condemned, and authorized their sale as legal pri. 
zes. These prooeedingp, in opposition to tlie peace 
of the United States;, were instantly compiaiued of 
by Mr., Hammond, ^he British minister ; thui 
. were the seeds of future coatroversy planted. The 
government of the United States interfered, and, 
in some cases, over-ruled the proceeding's of both 
tlie British and French, «£ illegal; remonstrances 
were exhibited to the President, from both sidc«, 
which created a sci4es of diplomatic correspondence. 
A new sourcse of discontent, on ttie part of the 
French now arose ; Genet demanded, with some 
abruptrveas, money ffom the treasury of the United 
States, in part ^xy merit of their debt te France, 
with which the Ameinean government found it 
inconvenient to comply. This state of diplomatic 
hostility could not be expected to hold out long 
without coming to a crisis. Aecordingly, on the 
16th of August, the President ordered Mr. Jefferson^ 
the Secretary of State, to address a letter to Mr, 
N 
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Morris, the American ambasvaidor in France^ 
soliciting the repubfic to fecal their minis- 
ter. In the mean time Citizen Duplaine, Vice- 
Coij 111 for the republic of France, i-n the port of 
. jBt>ston, having committed sundry encroachment* 
dn the laws of the United States^ the President^ 
in consequence thereof, suspended his powers. ^ 

The term for which General Washington wa& 
elected President having expired, he was again re- 
elected to the same office. Ob the 2d of Decern* 
l)er, 1 793, the third Congress commenced their 
first session. The President, in his speech to botbt 
iiouste, expressed a> respectful sense of the: eonii* 
dence that he enjoyed, in being again called, by 
the suffrage of his fellow-citizeiis, to the office of 
chief mccglstrate; He recited the measure^ which 
he hai adopted to avoid a rupture with any of the 
powers at war, and to«emure t»^t{^ citizens of the 
Uni^^ei - ates, the rights of neutrality. He ftir- 
ther recommended to Congress, ^e necessity of pto- 
cing the coJintry in a. state of del'ence ; that while 
the United States fulfilled their duties to the rest 
of tlie world, they may likewise exact the fulfiT- 
ment of the fike duties towards them. He infennu 
ed them of the means which had been pursued for 
«onci1liating the dispositions of tlie Indians^ and 
recommended to Congress 'to make provision for 
the esftablishment of commerce with the Indian nav 
tions, as the best means of securing^ their inte,^est^ 
and reuderiryg their tranquilit> permanent ; he ?on*. 
dttded by recommending a repeal of tlie tax oii^h# 
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fmispprti^tion of pitblie prints, as thej" contained 
thf b^t means of informing the minds, and secur- 
ing the affections of their oonstifuent-s ; he after* 
waris, by a special tness^ge, inform^ the House 
lOf Representatives, ".that alth^iigh the goverck 
ment of the French nation^ had genca'alty madU 
^sted % friendly disposition te the United States, 
yet the person tmfortunately appointed their ma^ 
ister plenipotentiary, had breathed nothing of the 
' friendly disposition of. the nation which seiit hkm % 
1218 proceedings had miiibrmiy ten4ed to involve 
^ in a war abroad, and 4ii»cord and .anarchy at^ 
liome.** He hoped that the Fnsnch government 
w<)akl not bng suffer the United St«(,teb to rex/iuiii 
exposed to the action ot a person, who 1)^ bo \\U 
tie respected the mutual dispositions of ti^ two 
•countries. 

' Soon after tills period, tl^is minister was recalled, 
his conduct haviqg been uncquivoqally disapprov- 
ed of. About this pcffiod the commerce of the 
United States began to suf&r greatly, from the de^ 
< predations of the British, upder pretence of theiir 
'ieing loaded witli French -property ; it also suffer- 
ed from the piracy of privateers, who, for the most 
part disclaiming justice altogether, seized both ves- 
eels and eiu'go, and disposed of the same for their 
own use ; a considerable number of American ves- 
sels were likevvise captured in the Western Ocean, 
by tlie Algerine corsairs. These subjects were as^ 
«umed by Congress, and many mode^ wtre propo- 
ned ior the purpose of putting a stop to the unwar- 
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r^ntaW^ eiccesses. A bill was pof^serf, tor proyiJe s 
naval arm.iment against the Afgerines. On the- 
25th df Ma^ch, a. motion was inad« in the House 
of Representatives, assented to by tlie Senate, and 
signed hy the President, laying an embargo for 30- 
dkys on air vessels bound to foreign ports ; this em- 
bargo was afterwards continued until the 25th of 
Mayl The President was empowered to raise an 
additional corps of artillery. men, for the purpose of 
garrisoning tlie fortifications for the defence of the 
sea-coasts t Iw. was. tt'so authorized to call on th«- 
executives of the different states, tatake effectual 
measures for orp-nizing. 80,900 effectiver miiitia. 

On^the 19th of May, intelligence was received! 
firom the territory N". W. of the river Ohia, stating 
the teirdships which the citizens of thait territor3r 
sustained from the hostile disposition of the Cher- 
okee Indians ; the massacre of 200 j>eople, and the 
loss of 2(HX0 horses, formed a part of the list of their* 
disasters, Oa the 20th of May, tlie President, by 
a message, informed ttie House of Representatives^ 
that there had been some danger of irostilities a- 
gainst the territories of Spain, in the neighborhood* 
of the United States ; that the governor of Ken- 
tucky had indicated that he would maie no exer- 
tion? to prevent the- expulsion of tlie Spaniards 
from die baiiks of the Misribsippi, as he had found 
tbem a perfidiuus and wt)rthless people, constant- 
ly Pxclting- the Indians to murcier iLe settlers iit 
*that v^uater. 

Uufing this session of Congress, many important 
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l^ws w^e enafbtei^ The ivct assigning to tke Mar* 
quis dc la Fayette, the sum of 24,424 dollars, for 
his services, during the war, being the pay of » 
majorgenerai ; and the act forbidding American 
citizens, or foreigners, residing in the United State^^ 
under severe penalties, frem being concerned in this 
el&ve tradcy does great honor to the legislature.— 
On the Qth of June, 1 794, ihU session adjourned. 

Tn 1734, during ttie recess of Congress, the at- 
tention of the President of the United States was 
called to suppress an insurrection, which began to 
a'^sume a very fornoidable aspect. It was confined 
to the western parts of the State of Pennsylvania. 
The outlines of it are as follow, visk During the 
year 1 190, the Congress of the.United States found 
it necessary " to lay and collect excises.*' This 
mode of taxation, discordant to the genius of ''the 
citizens, in many parts of the union, met with con. 
siderable opposition, which, however, ^^-as gradual* 
iy banished by reason and patric^isin, excepting the 
four western counties of Pennsylvania, wh^e a 
prejudice still remained, and produced symptofhs 
of riot and violence. The disaffection was at first 
vented in general complaints ; certain associations 
were formed to prevent the operation of the laws, 
and the excise officers received some marks of con- 
tempt and rudeness. These association held pub- 
lic meetings, and published their resolutions. Be« 
sides the excise law, they censured several other 
act3 pf the federal fioyecnment; as the exo)rbItaiit 
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«alarle$ of office, the institution of a national bftnk,. 
the interest of the public debt, &c. 

On the 6th of September, 1791, the collector of 
the revenue for that district was seized by a party, 
armed, and in disguise ; they tarred and feathered 
him, cut off his hair, and committed other acts of 
violence ; lega<> process was therefore issued against 
the offenders, but the insurgents prevented the 
marshal from serving them ; they fired upon him, ' 
arrested, and, far some time, detained him as ik 
prisoner ; a number of similar outrages were eom- 
xnitted. The President, the ever watchful guardi-^ 
an of the constitution, beheld, with sorrow, these 
excesses ^ he sought and weighed what was best 
to be done in* this momentous crisis ; he beheld the- 
judiciary stripped of ijts capacity ^o enforce the 
laws, and crimes, which reached to the -very ex- 
istence of social order^ perpetrated without con- 
trol ; the friends of government insulted, and tha^ 
constitution violated, which he had made a sacred 
vow to protect ; he beheld with abhorrence the 
idea of *^ arraying citizen agaimt citizen,'' until ev- . 
ery lenient measure should be exhausted.. He is- 
sued proclamations, exhorting the noters to desist 
from such disorderly proceedings, he recommended 
obedienca to the laws, he appointed commissioners 
to repair to the scene of insurrection, authorised 
them to repair to the scene of insurrection, author- 
ized them to confer with the insurgents, to state- 
to them his sensations, to assure them that it was 
his earnest wish to av^d a resort to coercion; ha 
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..eren offered them pardon, on condition of receiTing 
satisfactory assurance of obedience to the laws* 

These lenient measures did not produce the good 
effects that should have been expected. The 
Prudent therefore deemed it prudent to resort to 
military force*-— Fifteen thousand militia were put 
in motion, their number intimidated the insur- 
gents ; thus the insiurection was quelled without 
the effusion of blood ; some of the ringleaders were 
apprehended and brought to trial ; one of them 
was fonnd guilty of high treason and condemned 
to suffer, but was pardoned by the Presidents — In- 
deed^ the same goodness of disposition actuated the 
President, from the beginning to the termination 
of this licentious invasion of the laws, notwith- 
standing there are in the United States, certain dis- 
• contented, invidious individuals, who wish to stig- 
-matize en^ry act of the Executive with oppro* 
bium. 

In November, ITM, the tWid Congress held 
their second session, at Philadelphia. The Presi- 
dent began his speech with a history of the oppo- 
sition which had been manifested to the constitu- 
tion and laws of the United States, and of the 
means whic h he had pursued to suppress it ; the 
alacrity which the militia, and others who volun- 
teered their servioe displayed, exhibited, he said, 
*^ to the highest advantage, the value of republican 
government ; to behotd the most and least wealthy 
of our citizens^ standing in the same nuiks as pii- 
vate soldierS| pre>eminently distbguished by bd^ 
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efmiU% of : tbe ord6r oontn'tnei a linoited excepfioii 
in f*vor of Denmsirk and Swolen^ but in tbe exe- 
iQutipn of it, the rights of Ameriea were entire!/ 
disregarded. Tbi« matter produced a diplomaua 
lUsQussion between the mjinisters of the two cpan^ 
tries, both at London and Philadelphia : Tbek 
i}orrespondence produced a matuat wbh on both 
sides to establish a treaty of eomi^aerce, and a friend-^ 
J^ adjustoieot of all complaints. The Pnesideniof , 
tile United States, acoMrdingly nominated Mr. Johii 
J(ay, chief jvdge of the United States, as an enyo/. 
«traordinary ta the court of London^ After a 
short passage, Mr. lay mived in London, where 
hn q»^ with a polite reception, and n^oaiated the 
Treatf of Peaee^ Commerce and Novtgai'um^ which >t 
present e^ustfi bHween the two countries. 

Tbe Treaty arrived in Philadelphia in March 
1705 ; it was sHortly aftc^ ful^iuitted to the Sen- 
ate for their consent ; they returned it to. the Pn?- 
^dent QH the 34th of June, and advised the condi- 
tionai ratification thereof. About the 30th of th^ 
jsame month it was submitted to the publiif through 
the medium of the news papers. It now became , 
lihe general topic of conversation ; it was placed in ' 
all the diSerent points of view #f which it was' 
ciisc^ptibbs, and m many of which it could not ad- 
nut. 

It met with great opposition, addresses and res-! 

olutious were received from all the commercial' 

towns of the union ; some advising its ratification, 

^ litbers di^appfovinj; of it in t^a. This oppoeitjon, 
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was vie wfed by the President in a Tery seridu3 fight % 

j he considered the subject and weighed all the ar- ' 

■ gaments which liad been lidvanced against it ; his 

I own opinion was not in favor of it, bnriie did not 

I wish to differ from the Senate, %ni thought that 

\ it would be better to ratiiy it in the manner they 

; bad advised ; to this m^sure he was also indaced^ 

I 4^ Mr. Jay had asserted " that no better ternn^ 

could possibly be obtained ; and that obstinacy iii 

■;iejecting the settlement, might be serious.** The 

president therefore assented, and ratifications wer^ 

^changed, with the stispension of the most ob» 

JectJonable article* 

This transaction is perhaps the ihost unfortunate 
that occurred to his Excellency during the whole 
period of his Presidency. Those opposed to the 
treaty did not fail to load him^ with reproach ; no 
stone was left unturned that could impress upon 
the minds of the citizens gross falshoods ; such as, 
that tfcetreaty contained no reciprocal advantages^ 
I that the benefits were all on the side of Britain, 
that their rights were not only neglected, but ab- 
solutely sold, that it was made with the design of 
oppressing tRe French, and contrary to every prbB^ 
dple of gratitude and sound policy. 

The first session of the fourth Congress met at 
Thiladelphia, in December. Itd5. The President 
In a speech informed them that negooiations were 
©n foot for the adjustment of affairs with the hos< 
tile Indians, and also "v^ith the Dey and Regency 
4»f Algiers ; that he inul received ^issurancee of % 
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«peedy and sstisfactory conclnsicn <^ the in^ocU- 
tions with Spain ; that with the advice of th^ 
Senate he had ratified a treaty with Britain, upon 
a condition which e^epts part of one article. He 
recommended a review of the military establish- 
ment, and to make provision for garrisoning and 
pecaringthe western posts which u^ere to bede- 
JiVered up by the British. He informed them that 
a state of the finance and appropriations necessary , 
or the ensuing year would be (aid before them, 
as also statements relative to the mint, progress inj 
providing materials for building frigates, state of 
fortifications, and military magazines, &:c. He 
concluded with a recommendation of temperate 
discussion and mutual forbearance in bubjecls where 
«a difference of opinion may be apt to arise. 

A warm and lengthy discussion took place in 
the House of Representatives relative to the Brit- 
ish treaty. Both sides of the question were ably 
supported ; few subjects had ever come before the 
, House, upon which so many members deUvered 
their sentiments. On the 24th of March, 1796/ 
they came to a resolution, requesting the President 
to lay before the House, a copy of the instructions 
to Mr. Jay, together with his correspondence and 
other documents relative to that treaty. To which 
request, the President gave a positive refusal ; h^ 
assured the House, that he bad always endeavour*' 
ed to harmonize with the other branches of gov- 
ernment, and that he had never withheW any in^ 
Jfcnnalipn which the constitution enjoijued hina tt 
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give. But that the nature of foreign negociations 
reqiiired caution and seerecy, that all the papera 
relative thereto had been laid before the Senate, 
that the constitution empowered hiin to make 
treaties with the consent of that body, but that it 
would establish a dangerous precedent to admit a 
right in the House of Rcpretentatiyes to demand 
and have all papers respecting ne^iations with 
foreign powers, after the treaties were finally con- 
cluded and ratified, and the assent of that house 
not necessary to their validity. 

We deem it unnecessary to enter into a history 
of the differences with the republic oi France, at 
they are not yet terminated, and are so recent as 
to be generally remembered, suffice it to observe, 
that during the wlwle period in which General 
Washington sat at the helm of public affairs, his 
whole conduct has uniformly exhibited moderation 
and prudence, magnanimity and firmness, wisdom 
and virtue. 

The period of General Washington's second e- 
Icction to the office of Chief Magistrate being near- 
ly expired,- he put on a determined resolution to 
retire from the public and enjoy his declining years 
in private life. Upon this momentous occasion^ 
resigning a charge which . he at first accepted 
through his enthusiasm for the principles offaUon- 
ol liberty y he was impressed with the purest wish- 
es for the future happiness of that republic, which 
he had devoted the early, the mature, and a por- 
tion of his delining years to establish. Axul as a 
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tesilmf^n^ of pure regard, be poblfsbed the foHo^p^ 
mig masterly address to his fellow-citizens* 



ADDRESS 

©f his 'ExctUency Gjeorge WA»iiiNGTOir, 
Eaq* President of the United States yannowi'- 
<ing' his intention of retiring from all puk" 
lie employments 

TO THE 3PE0FLE OF THE tJNITED STATES. 

Enends and EUlow-Cttlzens^ 

. THE period of a new election of a citizen t» 
administer the executive government of the Uni- 
ted States, being not iar distant, and the time ao. 
tually arrived, when your tliowghts must be un- 
ployed in designating the person, who is to ht 
clothed with that important trust/ it appears to 
me proper* especially as it may conduce to a more 
diistlnct expression of the public voice, that J shoald 
now apprise you of the resolution I have formed > 
%o decline being considered among the' number of 
those out of whom a choice is to be made. 

I b^ yon, at the same time, to do me the jus- 
tice to be assured, that this resolution has not been 
taken without a strict regard to all the considers* 
•tions appertaining to the relation, which binds a 
dutiful citizert to his country; and that, in with- 
Afl^wing the tender of seryioe which eiiaRce in itiy 
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ftJlnatlon might imply, I am 3nllaem?«(i by no di- 
minution of zeal for your future interest ; no de- 
ficiency df grateful respect for your jpast kindness ; 
but a ill supported by a fail conviction that the step 
is compatible with both. 

The acceptance of, and continuapce hitherto in 
the oflSce to which ydur suffrages have twice call- 
ed me, have been an uniform sacrifice of incfina- 

, tion to the opinion of duty, and to a deference for 
what appeared to be your desire. 1 constantly 
hoped, that it would have been much earKer in m/ 
power, consistently with motives, which I >*^as not 
at liberty to disregard, to retam to that retirementy 
foom which I liad been reluctantly drawn* The 
strength of my inclination to this, ppevious to the: 
last election, had even led to the preparation of an 
address to dwiare it to you ; but mature reflection 
on the then perplexed and critical posture of our 

• aiffairs withforeign.nation^^andtheananimousad- 
vice of persons entitled to my cooHd^ice, impelled 
me to abandon the idea^ 

• I rejoice, that the state of your concerns, exter*' 
xiSiX as well as internal, no longer renders the pur- 
suit of Inclination incompatible with the sentiment 
of duty, or propriety ; and am persuaded, whatev- 
©j: partiality may be retained for my services, that 
in the present circumstances of our country, yoa 
wUl not disapprove my determination to retire. 

The imprestiions with which I first undertook 
^e arduous trust, were explained on the proper oc* 
Hafiioa. In the discharge of this triast^ I will only 
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SBky, that I have with good intentions, contributed 
towards the organization and adminibtration of the 
government, the best exertions of 4^hich a very 
fallible judgment was capable. Not unconscious'^ 
in the outset, of the inferiority of my qualifications^ 
experience in my own eyes, perhaps still more in 
the eyes of others, has strengtheried the motives 
to diffidence of myself; and every ^ay the increas- 
ing weight of years admonishes me more and more^ 
that the shade of retirement is as necessary to me, 
fts it will be welcome. Satisfied that if any clr^ 
cumstances have given peculiar value to my servi- 
ces, they were temporary ; I have the ccnsolation 
to believe, that while choice and prudence invite 
me to quit the political scene, patriotism does not 
forbid it* ^ 

In looking forward to the moment, which is in- 
tended to terminate the career of m^ public life, 
xny feelings do not permit me to suspend the deep 
acknowledgnoent of that debt of gratitude which I 
owe to my beloved country, for the many honours: 
it has conferred upon me ; stiii more for the stead- 
iest confidence with wliieh it has supported me ; 
and for the opportunities I have thence enjoyed of 
>nanifesting my inviolable attachment, by services 
faithful and perscverlngj though in usefulness une* 
/ qual to my zeal. If benefits have resulted to our 
country from these services, let it always be re- 
membered to your praise, and as an instructive ex- 
ample in our annals, that under circumstances in 
which the passions, agitated in every direction^ 
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were liable") to mislead, amidst appearances some* 
time^ dubious, vicissitudes of fortune bften discouN 
inging, in situations in which not iinfrequently 
want of success has countenanced the spirit of crit^p 
i^ismy the constancy of your support was the es* 
sential prop of the efforts, and a guarantee of the 
plans by which they were effected. Profoundly 
penetrated with this idea, I shall carry it wit!) 
fne to my grave, as a strong incitement to unceas- 
ing vowst That Heaven may continue to you 
the choicest tokens of its beneficence ; that your 
anion and brotherly affection may be perpetual ; 
that the free constitution, which is the work of 
your hands, may be sacredly maintainj^d ; that rts 
administration in every department may be stamp- 
ed with wisdom and virtue ; that, in fine, the htL^ 
pine^s of the people of these states, under the au- 
{spices of liberty, may be nwde complete, by so care- 
ful a preservation, and so prudent a use of this 
blessing, as will acquire to them the glory of re- 
commending it to applause, the affection and 9r 
4option of every nation which is yet a stranger 
to it. 

Here, perhaps, T ought to stop. But a solici-. 
tude for your welfare, which cannot end but with 
my life, and the apprehension of danger, natural 
to that solicitude, urge me on an occasion like the 
present, to offer to your solemn contemplations, 
and to recommend to your frequent review, some 
sentimeni^s, which are the result of miich reflec- 
tion, of no incon$Iderabie ob^rvatioq^ and whicb 
02 
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appear to me all-important to the permanency cM 
your felicity as a people. These will be offered to 
you with^ the more freedom, as yoa can only see 
in them the disinterested warnings of a parting 
friend, . who can possibly have no personal motive 
to bias his counsel. Nor can I fprget, as an en- 
couragement to it, your indulgent reception of my 
sentiments on a former and not ^ssimSar occa- 
sion. 

Interwoven as is the love of liberty with every 
ligamenjfc of your hearts, no recommendation of 
mine is necessary to fortify or confirm the attach* 
ment. 

The unity of government which constitutes yoti 
ene people, is also now dear to you. It is justly 
so ; for it is a main pillar in the edifice of your real 
independence, the support of your tranquillity at 
home, your peace abroad ; of your safety, of your 
pro3|>erity ; » of that very liberty which you so 
highly prize. But as it is easy to forsee, that from^ 
different causes, and from different quarters, much 
pains will be taken, many artifices employed to 
weaken in your minds the conviction of this truth ; 
as this is the point in your political fortress agaipst 
which the batteries of internal and external enc- 
emies will be most constantly and actively (though 
often covertly and insidiously) directed, it is of in« 
finite moment, that you should properly estimate 
the immense value of your national union, to yoar 
. collective and individual happiness ; that you 
should cherisl^ a cordi&l, habiti;^! snd rmmeveaible. 
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attachment to it ; accustoming yourselves to think 
and speak of it as of the palladium of your politi- 
cal safety ahd prosperity ; watching for its pres- 
ervation with jealous anxiety j discountenancing 
whatever may Suggest even a suspicion that it can 
in an event be abandoned ; and indignantly 
frowning upoi> the first dawning of every {Attempt 
to alienate any portion of our country from the rest, 
or to enfeeble the sacred ties, which now Hnk to- 
gether the various parts. 

For this you have every inducement of sympa- 
thy and interest. Citizens by birth or choice, of 
a common country, that country has a right to 
concentrate y©ur affections. The nan^e of AnerU 
coftj which belongs to yon, in your national capa- 
city, must always exalt tlie just pride of patriot- 
ism, more than any appellation derivedTrom locj^l 
discrimina ions. With slight shades of difference, 
you have the same religion, manners, habits and 
political principles. You have in a common cause 
fought and triumphed together : the iiidependence 
and liberty you possess are the work of joint coun- 
cils and joint efforts, of common dangers, sufferings 
and successes. 

But these considerations, however powerfully 
they address themselves to your sensibility, are 
greatly ,out weighed by those which apply more 
immediately to your interest. Here every portion 
, of our. country finds the most commanding mOr 
tives for carefully guarding and preserving the tui* 
ii»h of the whole. 
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The North in an nnresWined intcrcoo^ wttll 
) South, proteoted by the equal laws of a com-> 
>n government, fii^ds in the productions of the 
ter, greu,t additional resources of maritime an4 
mmercual ent^pri^ie and precious materials of 
inufacturing industry. The South, in the same 
tercourse, benefitting by the agency of the North, 
» its agriculture grow, and its commerce ex* 
nd. Turning partly into its own channels the 
imen of the North, it finds its particular nariga^ 
\n invigorated ; and while it contributes in dif- 
ent ways, to nourish and increase the- general 
a.ss of the national navigation, it looks forward 
the protection of a maritime strength to which 
elf is unequally adapted. The East, in a like in- 
rcourse with the West, already finds, and in the 
^ressive improvement of interior communica- 
ms, by land and water, will more and more find- 
valuable vent for the commodities which it 
ings from abroad, or manufactures at home.— ^ . 
bie West derives from the East, supplies requisite 
its growth and comfort ; and what is perhaps 

stilL greater consequence, it must of necessity 
ve the secure enjoyment of indispensable Qutkts for 
\ own productions to the weight, influence, and 
le future maritime strength of the Atlantic sidp 

the Union, directed by an indissoluble commu- 
ty of interest as one miion, — Any other tenure, 
r which the West can hoM this essential advan-i 
ge, whether deriyed from its own separate 
^ejQgth^ or fromi an ajpost^te and vmpatviral Qon- 
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nexion with any foreign power, must be instrinsi* 
ially precarious. 

While then every part of our country X\m% feels 
an inamf (iiate and particular interest in 'Union, 
ail the parts combined cannot fail to find in the 
united mass of means and eSbrts g;cater strength, 
greater resource, proportionably greater security 
from external danger, % less frequent interruption 
of their peace by foreignn nations.; and what is 
of inestimable val«e ! they must derive from Un- 
ion an exemption from those broils and wars be- 
tween themselves, which so frecjuently afflict 
iieighboring countries, not tied together by the 
same government ; which their own rivalships 
alone would be sufficient to produce, but which' 
opposite foreign alliances, attachments and in- 
trigues would stimulate and eniibitter. — Hence 
likewise they Vvill avoid the necessity of those 
over-grown military establishments, which under 
any form of govern«>ent are inauspicious to liber- 
ty, and which are to be regarded as particularly 
}i<»stile to Republican Liberty j in this sense, it is 
that your Union ought to be considered as a main 
prop of your liberty, and that the love of the one 
ought to endear to you the preservation of the 
other. , 

These considerations speak a persuasive lan- 
guage to every reiiecting and virtuous mind, and 
exhibit the continuance of tlie Union as a primary 
object of patriotic debire.-T-Is there a doubt wheth- 
«r a CGtmmon government can embrace so larg^'e 4 
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sphere?— Let experienv^e solve it. To listen ta 
mere speculation in sucti a case "were criminal. 
-7- We are autJi >riz»d to hope I hat a proper organ- 
ization of the whole, with the a!'xili«*ry ajfency of 
governments for t!ie n-* .i8c1iv«» -Mb-divi^ions, will 
aiford a happy i?^'^e v\ t'le ex per inaent. 'T^s 
vrell worth a fair ariH Ua\ exj>erinient. With stich 
powerful and obvioiiH' motives to Union, afiectiog 
vA\ parts of our counlry, while experience shall not 
have demonstrated its iixi practicability, there will 
always be reaboii to distrust the patriotism of 
those, who, in any quarter, may endeavour ta 
weaken its bands. 

In conteffi plating the causes which may di^ 
torb our union, it occqrs as matter of i^erious con- 
cern, ^hat any ground should have been furnished 
for characterising parties by Geogrrpkiunl discrimi- 
nations, " Northern and Southerny Ahnt'ic and Wes- 
tern ,•" whence designing men may endeavour to • 
excite a belief, that there is a real d fference of lo- 
cal interests and views. One of the expedients of 
party to acquire iniinence, within particular dis- ^ 
tricts, is to misrepresent the opinions and aims of 
other districts. You cannot shield yourselve?- too 1 
xauch against the jealousies- and heart-burnings : 
'which spf ing i&rom these misrepresentations^: they ' 
tend to render alien to each other those who ought "j 
to be bound together by frMernal affection. The j 
inhabitants of our western country have lately had I 
an useful ksson on this hcjad : 1 \\ey have seen, in ^ 
the negociation by the exeeutivo, and in th« ; 
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utiafiinnmis ratificntjon t)y the fe»ate, of the trea- 
ty with Spain, and in the universal satisfacticm 
at tliat event, throughout, the United States, a de- 
cisive proof how unfounded ^i^ere the suspicions 
propogated anaong them, of the j olicy in the gen- 
eral government and in the /Atlantic states un- 
friendly to their interests in regard to the Mjiu 
.'sissippi :n they haVe been witnesf^es to the formation 
of two treaties, that with Great Britain and that 
i^vith Spain, which secure to them every thing 
they eould desire, in respect to our foreign rela- 
tions, towfCtds confirming their prosperity. Will 
.it not be their wiscfom to rely for the preservation 
of these advantages on the Union by which they 
were procured ? Will they not henceforth' be deaf 
to those advisers, if such there are, who would 
sever them from their brethren and connect them 
with aliens ? 

To the efficacy and permanency of your union, 
a government for the whole is indiFpenFable.— 
No alliances, however strict, between the, parts, 
can be an adequate substitute ; they must inevita- 
bly experience the infractions and interrupticms 
■which all alliances, in all tiroes, have experienced. 
Sensible of this momentous truth, yon have im- 
proved upon your first e?say, by the adoption of a 
constittftion of government better calcuiatec' than 
your former ^r an intimate union, and tor the ef- 
ilcacious management of your common concerns. 
This government, the offspring of out own choice, 
m^fiiluenced -and unawed^-adopted upon full inves* 
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ligation, and mature deliberation, coinplrt^ly i}e% 
in its principlt^s, in the distribution (»f its power?, 
uniting securing with energy, and containing - 
within itseir a provvsion for its own amendment, 
has a just claim to your confidence and your sup. 
pvirt. Respect for its authority, compliance with 
its laws, acquiescence in its measures, are duties 
enjoined by the fundamental maxims of true Zi^- 
erty. The basis of our political system is the 
right of the people to make and to alter their con- 
stitution of government ; but, the constitution j 
which at any time exists^ till cha^ged by an 
explicit and authentic act of the whole people, 
is sacredly obligatory upon all^ The Ttry idea 
of the power and the right of the people to es-* 
tablish government, presupposes the duty of ev- 
ery individual to obey . the established' govern- 
ment. I 
All obstructions to the execution of the law?,' 
all combinations and associations, under whatevtcri 
plausible character, with real design to direct, cob-1 
troul, counteract, or awe the regular- delibera- 
tions and action of the constituted authorities, 
are destructive of this fundamental principle,; 
and of fatal tendency. They serve to organii© 
faction, to give it an artificial and extraordinary 
force ; to put in the place of the delegated will of 
the nation, the will of a party, often a sroail but^ 
artful and enterprising minority of the 'communi-J 
%y ; and according to the alternate triumphs of- 
different parties, to make the public adminis- 
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tration the mirror of the ill concerted and Incon- 
gruous projects of faction, rather than the or- 
gan of consistent and wholesome plans digested 
by common councils, and modified b/ mutual in- 
terests. 

fiowevcr combinations or associations of the a- 
bove description may now and then answer pop* 
ular ends, they are likely in the course of time and 
things to become potent engines, by which cun- 
ning, ambitious and unprincipled men will be en- 
abled to subvert the power of the people, and to 
Qsnrp for themselves the reins of government ; 
destroying afterwards the very engines which 
have lifted them to unjust dominion. 

Towards the preservation of yonr government, 
and the permanency of your present happy state, 
it is requisite, not only that you steadily disccun. 
tenance irregular oppositions to its acknowledg- 
ed authority, but also that you resist with care 
the spirit of innovation upon the principles how- 
ever specious the pretexts. One method of as- 
sault may be to effect in the forms of the con- 
stitution alterations which will impair the energy 
of the system, and that to undermine what can^ 
not be directly overthrown. In all the chang- 
es to which you may be invited, remember that 
tim<& and habit are at least as necessary to fix 
the true character of governments, as of other 
human institutions ; that experience is the surest 
standard, by which to test the real tendency of 
the existing constitution of a country ; that facili- 
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ty changes upon the credit of mere hypothecs 
and opinion, and renaember, especially, that for 
the efficient management of your common inter- 
est, in a country far extensive as ours, a govern- 
ment of as much vigour as is consistent with the 
perfect security of liberty, is indispensable. XS^ 
eity iteelf will find in such a government, wit\i 
powers properly distributed and adjusted, its sur- 
est guardian. It is indeed little else than a name 
where the government is too feeble to withstand 
the enterprises of faction, to confine each member 
of the society within the limits prescribed by the 
laws, and so maintain all in the secure and tran- 
quil enjoyments of the rights of person and prop- 
crty. 

I have already intimated to yoo the danger o 
parties in the s&te, with a particular re£»enee tof 
the founding of them on geographical discrimina- 
tiens. Let me now take a more comprehensive 
view, and warn you in the most solemn maimer 
against the baneful effects of the spirit^ of party, 
generally. 

The spirit, unfortunately, is inseparable, from 
* our nature, having its root in the strongest pas- 
sions of the human mind. It exists under differ- 
ent shapes in all governments more or less stifley, 
controuled, or repressed ; but in those of the pop- 
ular form, it is seen in its greatest rankness, and is 
truly their worst eneiny. 

The alternate domination of one faction over 
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another, sharpened by the ypirlt of revenge, na- 
tural to party dissention, which in difiC^rent ages 
and countries has perpetrated the most horrid e- 
normitles, is itself a frightful despotism. — But this 
leads at length to a more formaJ and permanent 
despotism. The disorders and miseries, which 
generally result, gradually incline the minds of 
men to seek security and repose in the absolute 
power of an individual : and sooner or later the 
chief of some prevailing faction more able or mora 
fortunate than his competitors, turns this disposi* 
tion to the purposes of his own elevation, on the 
ruins of public liberty^ 

Without looking forward to an extremity of 
this kind, (which nevertheless ought not to be 
entirely out of sight), the common and continual 
mischiefs of the spirit of party are sufficient to 
make it the interest and duty of a wise people fo 
discourage and restrain it. 

It serves always to distract the public eoifnsefs, 
and enfeeble the public administration. It agit- 
ates the community with ill founded jealouses and 
&lse alarms ; kindles the animosity of one part a-. 
gaimt another ; foments occasionally riot and in- 
surrection. It opens the door to foreign influence 
and corruption, which find a Militated access to 
the government itselfj through the channels of 
party passions. Thus, the policy and tlie will of 
one country are subjectei to the policy and will of 
another. * 

There is an opinion that parties in free coiirm 
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tries are useful checks upon the administration 
of the government, and eerve to keep alive the 
gpirit of liberty. This, within certain limits, is 
probably true ; and in governments of a ma- 
Earchical cast, patriotism may look with indul- 
gence, if not with favour upon the spirit of partj*-. 
But in those of the popular character, in govern- 
ments purely elective, it is a spirit not to be en- 
couraged. From their natural tendency, it is cer- 
tain there will always be enough of that spirit for 
every salutary purpose. And there being constant 
danger of excess, the effort ought to be, by force 
of public opinion, to mitigate and assuage it. A 
fire not be quenched ; it dVtnands an uniforni 
vigilance to prevent its bursting into a flamC| le§t . 
instead of warming, it should consume. 

It is imp6rtant likewise, that the habits of' 
thinking in a free country should inspire caution, 
in those entrusted with its administration, to con- 
fine themselves within their respective constitu- 
tional spheres, avoiding In the exercise of their 
powers of one department to encroach upon an- 
other. The spirit of encroachment tends to con- 
«olidate the powers of a!l the dep:vrtiri,ents in one, 
and thus to create, whatever the form of govern- 
ment, a real despotism. A just estimate of that 
loVe of power, and proneness to abuse it, which 
predominates in the human heart, is sufficient to 
satisfy u? of the truth of this position The ne- 
cessity of reciprocal checks in the exercise of polit- 
it>al power, hy dividing and distributing it into dif- 
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£nrent depositor!^, «3id constituting «ftch the gaat^i. 
^n of the public w6ai against invasions by the other?, 
j^as been evinced by experiments ancient and mod- 
frn : some of them in our country and under our 
own eyes. To preserve them must be as necessa- 
ry as to institute them. If^ in the opinion of the 
people, the distribution or modification of the con- 
stitutional powers be in any particular w^ng, let 
it be corrected by an amendment in a way which 
the constitution designates. But let there be no 
change by usurpation ; for though this, in one in- 
stance, may be the instrument of good, it is the 
customary weapon by which free governments 
are destroyed. The precedent must always great- 
ly overbalance in perman<>|it evil, any partial or 
transient b^ie^t which the use cajti at any time 
yield. 

Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to 
political prosperity, Religion and Morality are in- 
dispensable supports. In vain would that man 
claim the tribute of patriotism, who should la^bour 
to subvert these great pillars of human happiness, 
these firmest props of the duties of men and citi- 
zens. The mere politician, equally with the pious 
inan, ought to respect and to cherish them, A vol- 
ume could not trace all their connexions with pri- 
vate and public felidity. Let it simply be asked, 
vliere is the security for property, for reputatio^i, for 
life, if the sense of religious obligation desert the 
paths, which are the instruments of investigation in 
f^urts of Jostioe I Ai4 let ^ with caution in- 
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dulge tli« supposition, that morality can be maiftk 
tainea without religion. Whatever may, be con- 
ceded to the influence of refined education on 
minds of peculiar structure ; reason and experience 
both forbid us to expect that national morality 
can prevail in exclusion of religious principle- 

'Tis substantially trne, that virtne or morality 
is a necessary spring of popular government. The 
rule indeed extends with more or less forct to ev- 
ery species of free government. Who that is a 
sincere friend to it, can look with indifference up- 
on attempts to shake tiie fpundation of the la* 
brie. 

Promote, then, as an object of primary impor- 
tance, institutions for the general diffusion of 
knowledge. In proportion as the structure of a. 
government giVes force to public opinion, it is es- 
sential that public opinion should be enlightened. 

As a very important source of strength and se- 
curity, cherish • public credit. One itiethod of 
preserving it, is to use It as sparingly as possible ; 
avoiding the occasions of expense by cultivating 
peace ; but remembering also, that timely dis- 
bursements to repel it ; avoiding likewise the ac- 
cumulation of debt, not only by shunning occa- 
sions of expense, but by vigorous exc^rt ions in time 
of peace to cfischarge the debts which una^^oida- 
ble wars may have occasioned, not ungenerously 
throwing upon posterity the burthen which we 
ourselves ou2:ht to bear. The ex«cuti«o ©f these 
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Maxfras belongs to your representative^; but it. 
IS necessary that pablie opinion shoald co-oper- 

<tte. 

To facilitate them the performance of their doJ 
%yy it is essential that f ou sliould practically bear 
in mind, that towards the payment otdebtE there 
mast be revenue : that to have revecue, there 
must be taxes ; thut no taxes can be devised that 
are not more or less inconvenient and inipleasatit ; 
that the intrinsic embarassment inseparable froni 
the selection of the proper objects, (which is al- 
ways a choice of difficulties) ought to be a deci- 
sive motive for candid construction of the conduct 
of the government in making it, and for the spirit, 
of acquiescence in the measures for obtaining rev©» 
nue, which the public exigences may at any tima 
dibtate. 

Observe good faith and justice towards, all na-! 
tions : cuhivate }>eace and harmony with all 5^ 
religion and morality enjoin this conduct; and 
can it be, that good policy does not equally en- 
join it ? It wifl be wt)rthy of a free, enlightened, 
and, at no distant period, a great nation, to giv&' 
to mankind the magnanimous and too novel ex- 
ample of a people always guided by an exalted 
justice and benevolence. Who can doubt> tliat in 
the course of time and things, the fruits of such a 
plan would richly repay any temporary advanta- 
ges which might be lost by a steady adherence to 
it ?-«-C{^ii it >^ that Pi^vid^^e h4$.not connects 
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cd the permauient f^icity of a nation witlx it9 Vfi^ 
fue ? The experiinent at least, is Fecommended 
£y every sentiment which ennobles human na* 
tare. — A.la9 ! is it rendered im^ssibl^ by its vi- 
ces? 

In the execution of sdch a plan, nothing ia 
l^Qlore essential than- that permanent, inveterate 
antipathies against particular nations, and passion- 
ate attachments for others, should be excluded ; 
and tl^t in the place of them, just and ainicai>l6 
feelings towards all should be cultivated. The 
xiation which indulges towards another an habit- 
ual hatred, or an habitual fondness, is in some de- 
gree a slave. It is a slave to its animosity or it^ 
infection, either of which is sufficient to lead it 
a^ray from its duty and its interest. Antipathy 
in one nation against another, disposes ^ach^morot 
readily to offer insult and injury, to lay hold of 
fiight causes of umbrage, and to be haughty and 
imtractable, when aocidental ojr tr^^^'S occasion^ 
of dispute occur. 

Hence, frequent collisions, obstinatey envenom- 
ed and hoody contests.— The nation pfcoinpted by 
ill-wU land resentaaent, sometimes impels to war. 
the government, contrary to the -test calculations 
of policy. The government sometimes participates 
in the national propensity,, and adopts, through 
passion, whait reason would reject ; at other times 
It makes the animosity of the nation subservient 
^ j^qiects of hostilit/i, im^j^tecl b^ |ffide, a^^. 
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tion 'and t)ther sinister - and peraicioos niotivts* • 
Tbe peace often, sometimes perhaps the libert/ 
of nations, has been the victim. 

So h'kewise a passionate attachment 6f one na« 
tion for another- produces a variety of evils. Synw ■ 
pat by for the favorite nation^ facititaticcg the ilia- 
sionofan imaginary, common interest, in cases 
-where no real common interest exi;5ts, and infus* . 
ing into one the enipities of the other, betrays the 
former into a participation in the quarrels and 
•wars of the latter, without adequate inducement 
or justification. It leads also to concessions <k> 
tbe favourite nation ef privileges denied to other?, 
which is apt doubly, to injure the nation making 
the concessions ; by unnecessarily parting with 
what ought to have been retained ; and by ex- 
citing jealousy, ill-will, and a disposition to retali- 
ate, in the parties from . whom equal privileged 
are withheld : And it gives to ambitious, cor- 
rnpted or deluded citizens (who devote themselves 
to the favourite nation) facility to betray or sacri-. 
fee the interests of their own country, without 
odijm, sometimes even with popularity ; gilding 
vrith the appearances' of a virtuous sense of obli- 
f at'.ons, and commendable defertnce for public o- 
pinion, or a laudable zeal for pubiie good, the base 
or foolish compliances o!* ambition, corruption qt 
in&tuation. 

As avenues to foreign influence in innumcrtt- 
tile ways/such attachments are parti<»ilarly alarm* 
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iDg to the Enlightened and independent patriot. 
— ^o>w^ thnxiy opportunities^ do they afford to 
tamper with domestic factiong, to practice the arts 
of 8ol»ctitfn, to mislead public opinion, to infloence 
or awe the poblio councils ! Such an attachment ' 
of a small or weak, towards a great and poweifal 
nation, dooois thcfornaec to be the satellite of this 



Against the insidtoas wiles of foreign inflaenoe 
jT conjure jou to believe me, fellow-citizens) the 
jealousy of a free people ought to be cwutarttly a- 
'wake ; since history and experience prove, that 
ibteign influence is one of the most baneful foes of . 
r^ublican governments But that jealousy to be. 
useful must be impartial ; else it becomes the in^ 
stirument of the very influence to be avoided, in- 
flif^A pf a defence against it. Excessive partiality . 
for one foreign nation, and excessive dislike of an- 
other, cause those whom they actuate to see the 
danger only on one side, and serve to veil and e- 
Ten to second the arts cS influence on the other. 
R>eal patriots, who may resist the intrigues of the 
favourite, are liable to become ssspected and odi* 
ous : while its tools and dupes usurp the applause 
tkiid confidence of the people to surrender their in« 



The great role of conduct for us, in regard to 
foreign nations, is in extending our commercial 
relations, to have with them as little pdit'ical con. 
IB&xiipn as possible. So far as we have already 
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jTormed engagements, let them be fulfilled with 
perfect good faith.— Here let us stop. 

Earope has a set of primary interests, which ta 
lis have none, or a very remote relation,-— Hencis 
she must he engaged in frequent controversies^ thii 
causes o! which are essentially foreign to our con« 
cerns. Hence, therefore, it must be unwise in as 
to. implicate ourselves, by artificial ties, in the of« 
idinary vicissitudes of her politics, or the ordinary 
combinatbns or collisions of her friendships^ or ea*! 
xttities. 

Our detached and distant situation inviteip 
lind enables us to pursue a different course. If we- 
remain one people, under an efficient govern- 
ment, the period^ is not far off, when we majr 
defy material injury from external annoyance y 
when we may take such an attitude a? will caust 
the neutrality, we may at any time resolve upon, 
to be scrupulously respected ; when belligerent 
nations, under the impossibility of making acq[ui« 
sitions upon us, will not lightly hazard the giving 
us provocation ; when we may choose peace on* 
war, as our interest, guided by justice, sbidl coui^ 
«el. ^ ^ 

Why forego the ad vantages of so peculiar m 
sitwation ^ Why quit your bwn to stand upon 
forei^ ground ? ,Why, by interweaving out 
destiny ^ with that of any part oi Europe, entaa^ 
gle our peacei»and prosperity in the toils of Euro* 
pean ambitipn, rivalsbipi ktocest, humour i^ Hf^ 
•jgrice? ' *'* ' "^ 
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•Tit our true policy to steer dear of pertnanetil 
alliftnoes, with any portion of the foreign world ; 
so far, 1 mean, as we arc now at liberty to do it : 
for let me not be understood as ca4>able of patron- 
izing infidelity to existing engagements. | hold 
the maxim no less applicable to public than prt- 
Tate affairs, that honesty is always the best poli- 
cy. I repeat it, therefore, let those engagements 
lie observed in their genuine sense. But, in my 
epinton,^it is necessary, and would be unwise^ to 
extend them. 

Taking care always to keep oorsdves, by saita- 
We establishments, on a respectable defensive pop- 
ture, we may safely trust to temporary aUianoes 
for extraordinary emergencies. 

Harmony and liberal intercourse with all na- 
tions, are recommended by polic}", hc,manity 
and interest. But even our commercial policy 
should hold an equal and impartial hand ; neither 
seeking nor granting exclusive favours or prefee- 
cnces ; consulting the natural course of things ; 
diffttsing and diversifying, by gentle means, the 
Streams of commerce, but forcing nothing, estab- 
lishing, with powers so disposed, in order to give 
frade a stable course, to de&ie the rights of our^ 
merchants, arid to enable the government to sup- 
port them ; conventional rules of intercourse, the 
best that present circumstances and mutual opin- . 
ion will permit, but temporary, and liable to be • 
from time to time abandoned or varied, as experience j 
and circumstances shall dictate ; constantly tee^^r 
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iiig in vkw, that 'tis folly In one nation to look 
for disinterested favours from another ; that f§ 
must pay with a portion ot its independence fof 
vhatevef it may accept under that character? 
that by such acceptance it may place itseH in th^ 
<»MidLtion of having given equivalents for nomin^* 
sX flavours, and yetofbeir^ fcproarhed witii in-i^ 
gratitude for not giving more. There can be no 
greater error than to «xpeet, or calculate upon re* 
«l favours feom tvttioii to nation. 'Tis an ilUu 
sion wiikh «xpariencc axisX «ure^ which a j«ist 
IBTide Qi^bt to discavd* ^ 

In offering to you, my countryinen, thesr 
^^nsds (tf an old and aifectiouate friefid, I dam 
not hope they will make the strong arid la^ 
W\g impression I couln wish ; that they will coii-. 
froul the usual current of the passions, or pre- 
vent our nation from runjfring tl>e cpurse which 
has hilhertonnarked tlie destiny of nations : But, 
^ if I may even flatter myself tliat they may be 
I productive of some partial 3)ei>efit, some occo* 
^ sional good ; tlwit they may now and th«i recur 
r tb moderate the fury of party spirit, to warn a- 
gainst the mischiefs of foreign intrigue, to guard 
against the impostures of pretended patriotism; 
this hope will be a full recompence for the solic* 
' itude of your welfare, by which they have been 
dictated. 

.Haw far in the discliarge of my official dutfej,* 
I I have been guided by the principles that they 
I liave been delineated, the public records and otsiL 
t Jr . '" ■■'*.• 
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evidences of my conduct must witness to you; 
snd the world- To myself, the assurance of iny 
own conscience is, tlmt I have at least believef 
xnyself to be guided by them. 

In relation tO'the still subsisting war inEa* 
rope^ my proclamatKin of tl^e 22d of A{MriI, 1703^ 
is the index to. my plam Sanctioned by your 
approving voice^ftnd' by that of your Representa- 
tives in both Houses of Congress, the spirit of 
that measure haseontinuaHy governed me ; on. 
influenoed by any attemjjts ta< dater- or div^srt met 
from it. 

After deliberate examination with the aid of 
the best lights I couid obtain, I was well satis- 
fled that our country^ under all the circumstances 
of the case, had a right to take, and was bound, 
in duty and interest, to take a neutral position*. 
Having taken it, I determined, as far as should, 
depend upon me, to maintain it, with mpdera-p 
tion, pa*severance andiirmness* 

The considerations which respect the right to> 
bold this <^nduct, it is not necessary on tliis oc- 
casion to detail. . I wili only observe, that ac« 
cording to ray understanding of the matter, that 
right) so far from being den^ by any of the bel- 
ligerent powers, lias been virtually admitted by 
ail. 

The duty of holding a neutral conduct may be 
inferred, without any thing more, from the ob- 
il|^oni which justice and hamanity impose ou. 
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"CVCTtj^ nation, in cases invW'hich it is free toiwt, 
"to maintain inviolate the rdations of peace and 
amity towards other nations. 

The inducements of intere^ for observing that 
conduct will best be referred to yoar own reflect 
tions and ex.perience. With lae, a predominant 
motive lias been to endeavour to gain time to 
our country to settle and matore its yet recent in* 
stifntions, and to progress without interrnption, 
to that degree of strength and consistency, which 
is necessary to give it, humanlly speaking, t^0 
^command of its own fortunes. 

Though in reviewiiig the incidents of my ad- 
ministration, I Am unconscious of intentionai er- 
ror : lam, nevertheless, too sensible of my de- 
fects not to thiijk it ^probable that I may have 
coinmitted many ^errors. WhaeHier they may be, I 
fervently beseech the Ahnlglfty to avert or mkigate the 
rvils to *which they may tend, J shall also carry with me 
tie hope that wjy country 'mil never cease to 'vie*w them 
%tfith indulgence ; and thai after forty'Jvve years of my life 
dedicated to its sernnecy ivith an vprtght :seol, the faults 
(f incompetent abUities ivill he consigned to chlhnon, as 
ityselfmust soon be to the inansions of rest. 

Relying on its kindness in tTjis, as in other 
things, and actuated by that fervent loye t<*- 
Wards it, which is so jiatural to a man, h hb 
views in it the natural soil of himself and his 
j^ogenitors for several generations; 1 antici- 
pate, with pleasing expectation, that retreat, in 
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wh ich I promise myself to realize, without a!- 
joy the sweet enjoyments of partaking, in the 
midst of my fellow-citizens, the benign influence 
cf good laws under a free government ; the ever- 
£iivorite object of my heart, and the happy re- 
iHrard as I trust, of our mutual cares, labours an^ 
dangers.. ^ 

G. Washington* 
United States, 

mh September, 1X90. \- * 

. Oh the nh of December, tr96, President 
Washing Kin delivered his last speech to the re|i^. 
lesentativ^es of the people at the opening of the 
tec on d se^siEjn of the fourth Congress. We re^et 
tb*t our contracted limits will not permit of ii»- 
ferting it vfcrbiitim'. In this address he commnnt- 
t^t^ information respecting the measures taken for 
' ♦ carr}*jrig into effect treaties with the Indian na- 
tions, Grfat t .ritaan, Spain, and Algiers. He like* 
wise informs, that measures are in operation for ef- 
fecting treaties with the Regencies of Tunis and 
Tripoli. He wishes the United States to look ta 
the means, ftnd to sot about the- gradual creatiot^ 
of a navy ; so that a future war of Europe may 
not And our commerce in the same unprotected^ 
state in which it was found by the p^sent. 

; He then proceeds to recommend the establish*- 

menl of ceitaiji brant:l>es ci manufacture on puU 
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.Jic account ; particular^ those nvhirh ore of <i nature 
essential to the furnisfdng and equipping of the public 
force in time cfnvar. 

He judiciously recommends the institution of ^ 
Board of Agriculture, composed of proper char- 
acters, charged with collecting and diffusing in- 
formation, and enabled, b^ premiiums and smidl 
pecuniary aids, to encourage and assist a .spirit of 
discovery and improvement. Experience has 
proved this to be a cheap instrument of im- 
immense national benefit, 'He then recalls the 
attention of Congress, to a subject, he had before^ 
proposed to their consideration, the expediency of 
establishing a national university, and also a mili- 
tary academy. He. points out as motives to the 
institution of a national university, the assimila- 
tion of the principles, opinions, and manners of ^ 
our countrymen, by the common education of a 
portion of our youth from every quarter, and re- 
marks that the more homogeneous our citizens 
can be made in these particulars, the greater will 
be the prospect of our permanent nnion : and that 
a primary object should be the education of our 
youth in the science of GOVERNMENT. In 
a republic, what species of knowledge can be e- 
qually important ? and what duty can be more 
pressing on its Legislature, than to patronize a 
plan for coiTimunicating it to those who are to be 
the future guardians of the liberties of the coun- 
try ?' ' 

P 2 ■■'■'■/:.■■'' 
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The institution of & military academy, lie afso^ 
observes, is recommendied by cogent reasons. — 
However pacific, saya he, the general policy of i^ 
nation may be, it ooght never to be without ati 
adeqtiate stodi oi nuililafy kiiowtedge, foe emer- 
gencies. 

The following unportant paragn^h ie verbal, 
tim : " The compensation to the officers of the 
United States, in various instances, and in non«* 
. more than in reapect to the most in)p<»rtant sUu 
tions, appear to call' fop legislative revision. The 
consequences of a defective provision are i^ serious 
import to the government. If private wealth ie^ 
to suppfy the defect of public contribution, it wilt- 
greatly cctfitract the sphere, within which the S6& 
lection of character for office is to be made, ani 
will proportionably diminish the probability of ft 
6hoice of men able, as well as upright. Besides^ 
that it would be repugnant to the vital principles 
of our government, virtually to exclude from pub- 
lic trusts, talents and virtue^ unless accompanied 
iy wealth^*'' 

The President then expresses Ms regret atth* 
unpleasant circumstances which have occured re- 
lative to the French republic ; his ardent wish be- 
ing to maintain cordial harmony, as far ad is con* 
fi1>>tent with the rights and honour of ourcouit- 

try. •* 3 

The House of Representatives he inforiited, that 
the revenues of the United State continue in & 
State of progressive imj^iovement.; and are inrited 
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to take such further measures as will as^eilaiin, to 
ear country, the speedy cxtiBguishment of the 
>' public debt. 

He then concluded Jiis address to both Hoasei 
of Congress, in the following words : ^' My solict. 
. tade to see the militia of the United States placed on 
an efficient estabiisbmenty has been so often and so 
ardently expr^ed, that J shall bat barely recai 
the subject to yoar view^ on the present occasion 
at the same time, I shall submit to your enquiry, 
whether our harbours are yet sufficiently se^ 
cured." 

<^ The situation in which I now stand, for th» 
last time, in the midst of the representatives of 
the people of the United States, naturally recalls 
the period, wlien the administration of the pres- 
ent form of gorernment commenced % and t can- 
not onut the occasion to congratulate you, and mf 
country, on the success of the experiment ; nor to 
repeat my fervent prayer to the Supreme Ruler o£ 
the Universe^ and Sovereign Arbiter of Nations, 
that his providential care, may still be extended to 
the United States ; that the virtue and happiness 
of the people may be preserved ; and that the gov« 
ernment which they have instituted for the pro- 
tection of their liberties may be perpetual/' 

On Saturday the 4th o March, 17^7, /ol^ ^- 
flffw, Esq. who was elected the successor of Pftsi- 
^knt IVasilngionf attended the Senate and Repr^ 
sentiyes of the Vflited States^ and took lus oath 
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hamble itnltation of whose example in these tl^ga, 
we can never hope to be a happy nation. 

I liave the honour to be, with much esteem and 
respect. Sir, your Excellency's most obedient, and 
most humble servant, 

G. Washington. 



General Washington having retired from all 
public employment, now assumed the character of 
a private gentleman ; he employed himself in im- 
proving his farms and plantation, and in cultiva* 
ting the arts of peace. But in this retreat of hap- 
piness and rural simplicity he was not goffered 
long to remain ; it was too soon for the fctA^ of 
America to leave his infant care, his well- tried vir* 
tues were generally and justly known to his fellow- 
citizens, and their confidence in his judgment, ex- 
perience and disinterested patriotism, was a:nvfr. 
sal even to enthusiasm. JFour years had not ex- 
pired from the period at which he resigned his mil* 
itary command, when the voice of his country a- 
gain called him to its service — in the year 1787, 
he was elected a delegate to the federal convention 
which met at Philadelphia to form the new con- 
stitution, and was chosen president thereof. — 
Whatever difference of sentiment there might hava 
been amongst the citizens with regard to the prin- 
ciple, structure, or adoption of the new constitu- 
tion, there appeared but one sentiment as to the 
man who should sit at the helm of its administra- 
tion. General Washington, after the adoption of 
the fedesal constitution, was, on the dth of April^ 
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ITBd^ unanimously elected President of tbe United 
States^- whereupon the citizehs testilied with be* 
nothing joy, their confidence and approbation at his 
appointment to the office of chief magistrate, and 
innumerable addresses reiterated hb praise, from ey- 
cry part uf tlie union. 

His triumphal entry into Philadelphia on his 
way to New-York, ttie seat*of government, to as- 
sume the duties of his important office, merit a 
minute description. Early on the morning of the 
20tb of April, his Ki^celicncy Thomas Mifflin, Esq. ; 
governor of the state, the Hon. Richard Peters» 
£tsq. ; Speaker of the legislature of the State, the 
old eity troop of horse, and another troop from the 
city, commanded by captain Bingham, waited the. 
arrival of their beloved Washmgton^ at the line be- 
tween the states of Pennsylvania and Delaware, 
to which place they had proceeded on the evening 
before. 

After paying him the tribute of military honor 
doe to his rank and exalted character, by proper sa* 
lotes and otherwise, they escorted him into Ches- 
ter, where they breakfasted^ and rested a couple of 
hours. 

This great and worthy man, finding he couM 
not possibly elude the parade which , necessarily 
must attend manifestations of joy and affection, 
when displayed by a grateful people, to their pat- 
riot benefactor, ordered his carriages into the rear 
of the whole line, and mounted an elegant hors^ 
accompanied by the venerable patriot, Charles 
Jhom^sQD) £s%. and bis former aid-4e*camf » the 
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celebrated Colotiet Humphries; both of whMi 
were also on horse-back. 

On their way ta the city, they were jcnned by 
detachments from the Chester and Philadelphia 
troops of horse, and also by a number of respecta. 
ble citizens, at whose head wa» the worthy citizen 
tand soldier, his Excellency Arthur St. Clair, Esq. 
-governor of the Western Tcrrtory. Thus they 
proceeded -to Gray's ferry, on Scliuylkill ; observing 
the strictest order and regularity during the march. 
But here such a scene presented itself, that even 
the pencil of a Raphael could not delineate. 

The bridge was highly decorated with laurel 
and other evergreens, by Mr. Gray, the ingenious 
Mr. Peale, and others, and in such a style as to dis- 
play uncommon taste in these gentlemen. . At each 
end there were erected magnificent arches, com- 
pose 1 of laurel, emblematical of tlus ancient trium* 
phal arches, used by the Roman?, and on each side 
of the bridge, a laurel' shrubbery, which seemed to 
challenge even nature herself, for simplicity, H,^ 
and elegance. And as our beloved WASHEMOroN 
passed the bridge, a lad beautifully ornamented 
with sprigs of laurel, assisted by certain machineryv 
let drop above the hero's head, un perceived by him, 
k civic crown of laurel. There was also a very eU 
egant display of variegated flags on each side of tlia 
bridge, as welt as other places, which alternately 
caught the eye, and filled the spectator's soul with 
admiration and delight. 

But who can describe the heartfelt coogratnte* 
tions of more than Vw^iAy thousand free oitacM^ 
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who lined every fence, field, and avenue between 
the b'ii;;t7 and the city ? The aged sire, the vene* 
r»b!e matron, the hloojiiihg virgin, and the rnddy 
youth, were all emn^oas in their plaudits— nay> 
the lisping iniant did not with,hoid it? innocent 
ftnite of praise and approbation. 

In short, all classes and description of citizens 
discovered (and they felt what they discovered) the 
most nndisg'iised attachment and unbounded zeal 
i>r their dear chief, and I may add, under God, the 
Saviour of their country. Not alt the pomp of 
ttiajesty, not even imperial dignity itself, surround • 
ed , with its usual spleniotir and magnificence, coulj 
equal this interesting scene, 
• On approaching near the city, our illustrioiis 
chief was highly gratified with a fiarther military 
display of infantry, and artillery who joined in the 
procession, and thousands of freemen, whose heartt 
burned with patriotic fire, also fell into the ranks^ 
ihnost every square they marched, until the column 
swelled beyond credibility itself, and having con- 
ducted the man of their hearts to the city tavern^ 
he was introduced to a "very grand and plentiful 
binquet, which was prepared for him by the citi* 
^ens. At dinner, thirteen patriotic toasts were 
drank. The pleasures and festivity of the day be* 
ing over, they were succeeded by a handsome dis^ 
phy of fire works in the evening ; this may give 
a faint idea of this glerious procession, and of the 
oniversal j^y which inspired c^e^f heart upon thia 
fater^sting, this important occasion. 

Haviaop arrived at the seat of government he 
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deliver^ the foUoiwing inaugural address to both 
liouses of ,Congres$» vii. 

Inaugural Addrefs of the Rr«fident of 

the United States to both 

Houfes of Congrefs. 

GentJewen^ 

** AiYiQng the vicissitudes incident to life, no 
event could have filkd me with greater anxieties, 
than that, of which the notification wastransmit« 
ted by your order, and received on the fourteenth 
lay of the present month : on the one hand, 1 wa^ 
summoned by my country whose voice I can nev« 
tar hear but with veneration and love, from a re» 
treat which I had chosen with the fondest pred«« 
Kction, and, in my ilattering hopes, with an im« 
mutable decision, as the asylum of my declining 
years 5 a retreat which was rendered every day 
more necessary, as well as more dear to me^ by thft 
' addition of habit to inclination, and of frequent ior 
terruptiona in health, to the gradual waste com* 
mitted on it by time. On the other hand, the 
magnitude and difficulties of the trust, to which 
the voice of my country called me, being snfScient 
to awaken in the wisest and most experienced of 
her citizens, a distrustful scrutiny into his qiialitica- 
tions, could not but overwhelm with despondence, 
one, who, inheriting inferioT endowments from na* 
tiire, and unpractised in the duties of civil adaiin* 
istration, ought to be peculiarly cocuiciaus of hi« 
Hwa deficiencies. In this coEifiict of emotions^ ail 
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I dare aver, is that it has been my faithful study 
to collect my duty from a just appreciation of eve* 
ty circu Tistaiice, by which it might be affected* 
All I d re h3pe, is that if, in executing this task, 
I have been too mi'.ch swayed by a grat-eful reraem* 
brance of former instances, or by an aifectionata 
sensibility to this transcendant proof of the confi* 
dence of my fellow citizens— and have thence tooi 
little consulted my incapacity as well as disincli- 
n.'vtion for the weighty and untried cares before me 
•—my error will be palliated by the motives which 
mislead me, and its consequences be judged by my 
country, with some share of the partiality in which 
they originated. 

*« Such being the impressions under which I 
have, in obedience to the public Siimmons, repaired 
to the present station— it would be peculiarl) im- 
proper to omit in the first official act; my fervent 
supplications to that Ahuiglity Being who rnles 
over the tmiverse, who presides in the councils of 
natl >ns — and whose pr< vidential aids can supp'y 
every human defect, that his benediction may con- 
secrate to the liberties and happiness of the people 
of the United States, a government instituted by 
themselves for these esi^ential purposes • and may 
enable every instrument, employed in its adminis- 
tration, to execute with success the functions allot- 
ted to his charge. In tendering this hoipage to 
the great Author of every public and private good, 
1 assure myself that it expresses your sentiment* 
not less than my own, jior those of my fellow- cit» 
izeas at large, less than either. No people can be 
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bound to acknowledge and adore the invisible hand, 
which condi^cts the affairs of men, in9re than the 
people of t he United States. E v^ry- step, by w h ich 
they have advanced to the character of an irde- 
pendent nation, seems to. have been distinguiFLcd 
by some tokens of providential agency. And in 
the important revohition jnst accQtnpiislied in the 
aystem of their United gpvemmenf, the tranquil 
deliberations and vohintary coa^t of so many dis^ 
tinct communities, from which tlie event has x^ 
suited, ' cannot be compared with the means by. 
which most govemments have been established, 
without some return of pious gratitude, along with 
an humble anticipation of the future blessings 
which the past seem to preagc. These re6ec> 
tions, arising out of the present crisis, have forced 
themselves too strongly on my mind to be sup- 
pressed. You will join me, I trust^ in thinking, 
that there are none under the influence of which 
the proceedings of a new and free government can 
more auspiciously commence* 

** By the article establishing the executive de-. 
partment, it is made the duty of the President ** to 
recommend tpyour conj-ideration such measures as 
be shall judge r^ecessary and expedient.*' The 
circumstances under which I now meet you, will 
acquit me from entering into that subject, farther 
than to refer to the great constitutional charter 
under which you are now assembled ; and which 
in defining your powers, designates the objects to 
which your attention is to be given. It will be 
more consistent, Vith those circumstances, and far 
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mone cong#nial with the feelings which actaate 
me, to substitute in place of a recommendation of 
particular measures, the tribute that is due to the 
talents, the rectitude, and the patriotism which a- 
dorn the characters selected to devise and to adopt 
them. In these qualifications, I behold the surest 
pledges, that as, on one side, no locM prejudices or 
attachments-^no separate vi^ws — nor party ani^ 
mosities, will misdirect the comprehensive and e« 
qual eye which ought to vtratch over this great aeu 
f emblage of communities and interests : so, on an* 
other, that the foundations of our national policy 
will be laid in the pure and immutable principles 
of private morality ; and the preeminence of free 
government, be exemplified by all the attributes 
fvhich can win the afiections of its eitizene, and 
command the respect of the world. I dwell on 
this prospect with every satisfaction which an ar- 
i dent love for my country can inspire ; since there 
[ is no truth more thoroughly established, than that 
there exists in the economy and course of nature, 
an indissoluble union between virtue and happiness^ 
between duty and advantage, between the gen. 
uine maxims of an honest and magijanimous poii* 
cy, and the solid rewards of public prosperity and 
folicity : since we ought to be no less p.ersaaded, 
that the propitious smiles of Heaven can never be 
expected on a nation that disregards the eternal 
I rutes of order and right, which Heaven itself hath 
' ordained ; and since the preservation of the sacred 
fire of liberty, and the destiny of the republican 
fiaodel of government^ are justly consideied ^ deep% 



ly^ perhaps as finally staked, on the experimeid 
entrusted to the hands of the American people. 

^' Besides the ordinary objects submitted to your 
care, it witl remain with your judgment to decide 
how far- an exercise of the occasional power dele- 
gated by the fifth article of the constitution is reii* 
dered expedient at the present juncture, by the na^i 
tare of abjections which have been urged against 
the system, or by the degree of inquietude which 
has giveti birth to them. Instead of undertaking 
particular recommendatioos on this subject, id 
which I could be guided by no tights derived from 
official opportunities, I shall again give way to my 
entire confidence in your dtscernment and pursuit 
- ©f the public good ; for I assure myself that whil^ 
you carefully avoid every altercation which might 
endanger tbe benefits of an united and effective 
government, or which might to await the future 
lessons of ex(>erienee 5 a reverence for the oharac- 
teriiitic rights of freemen, and a regard for the pub^ 
lie harmony, will sufBciently influence your dellb* 
erations on the question, bow far the former ca» 
be more impregnably fortified, or the latter be safe. 
)y and advantageously promoted. 

*♦ To the preceding observations, I have one to 
add, which will be most properly addressed to the 
Hou se of Representat i ves. 1 1 concerns myself, and 
therefore will be as brief as possible. When I was 
first honoured with a call into the service of my^ 
country, then on the eve of an arduous st^tjggle §at 
its liberties, the light in which I contemplated mj^ 
dut/y reqaired that I shoiUd ceneunciev^y peouju 



nxj oomp^ntibn. From this resolotion I have 
in no instance departed. And being still under 
the vmpressionfi TArhich produced it, I must decline, 
as inapplicable to myself, any share in the personal 
emoluments, which may be indispeni^ably included 
in a permanent provision for the executive depart- 
hient ; and irust accoidingly pray that the pecun^ 
iary estimates for thei^tation in which I am placed, 
may, during my continuance in it, be limited ta 
such actual expenditures as the public good may 
be thought to require. 

" Having thus imparted to you my sentiixientv 
as they have been awakened by the occasion which 
bririgs us together, I shall take my present leave ; 
but not without resorting once more to the benign 
Parent of the human race, in humble supplication^ 
that since he has been pkaised to favor the Amer- 
ican people, with opportunities for deliberat ng in 
pe^fee tran<^iii ity, and dispositions for deciding 
with unparalleled i.nanimity on a form of govern- 
ment, for the security of their union, and the ad- 
vancement of their happiness ; so his divine bles- 
sing may be equally conspicuous in the enlarged 
views, the temperate consultations, and the wise 
m.^asures on which the success of this government 
must depend. 

G; Washington." 



The first session of Congress, under the new con- • 
stitution, continued their sittings from the 4th of 
March until the 20th of September, their attention 
was chiefly directed towards the establlshmeat of 
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variotis regulations for the restoration of the public 
credit of the United States, and other objects of po- 
litical economy. During the period of the session, 
the President resided at New- York, isanctioning the . 
proceedihgs of the legistature, and otherwise organ- 
hing the federal go^rernment. Shortly after the 
rising of Congress^ he made a.tonf to the states of 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, and New Hampshire, 
attended by Messrs. Lear and Jackson, his secretai- 
ries. In every part of the country through which 
he passed, the citizens eitibrkced the opportunity 
of personaUy testifying their esteem and respect of 
the mm of their choice y in whose charaeter, whatever 
is great and good —whatever dignifies and adorns 
huinan nature, are so happily united. Ail that a 
grateful people could pay, was paid, whenever he 
approached a town or village, the roads were linedl* 
with citizens to hail him welcome — ^the military 
escorted him from place to place. Particularly to 
relate all the grateful testimonials which were paid 
him during' this visit, is impossible from their num- 
ber. If o'lr limits would 'permit, a description of 
th*^ manner in which he was received- at Boston 
would be particularly interesting ; nor can we spe- 
eifv the numerous congratulatory addresses which 
Were presented him. But no particular circum- 
stance gave him mare pleasure, during his whole 
tour, than the plain and hearty manner in which 
Mr. Northey, Jlie chairman of the selectmen at Sa- 
lem received him. This gentleman is of the socie- 
ty of Friends, and when the President was present* 
ei to the selectmen, Mr. Northey, being cov^ed. 



i0^ Urn hy the hand said, « Friend Waslhifigtoiig 
we are glad to see thee, and in behalf nf the inhab* 
itants, hid thee a hearty weieome to Salem.'* 

On his arrival at Newburyport, the following 
incident oceurred, a poor old soldier named Cotto% 
who was with him in the memorable battle on the 
Ohio, when Braddockwas defeated, requested, and 
was admitted into the room where the President 
was— on the soldier's asking ** how M^jor Waskmgm 
ton ixiV'* tlie President immediately recoilected hit 
person, and rising from his chair, took him \yy the 
band, and tenderly enqaired into the scenes of his 
life, and present circumstances, *' \ thank God,'' 
answered the soldier, ^* that I have an opportunity 
of seeing my old commander once more, I have 
seen him in adversity, and now sedng him in gl(K 
ry^ I can go home and die contented." The next' 
morning, he came again to take leave of the Pre« 
aident, who gave him a guinea, which he accept- 
cd he said, *^ merely as a token in remembrance of 
his commander,"" and which he wore pendent on 
bis bosom, declaring that nothing earthly should 
separate it from him. , 

While General Washington was President of 
the United l^ates, the following circumstance, 
which does honour to bis humanity, occurred* 
One Reuben Rouiy, of Virginia, owed him about 
a thousand pounds ; (uie of the President's agents 
brought a suit for the money, judgment was ob* 
tain^, and exeoution issued against the body of the 
defendant, who was taken to goal. He had a con* 
lU^abie landed ^t^mty^ taut thie ki»d of rnQgeity^ . 
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cannot be soM in Virginia for debts, uhTess at the 
idncretion of the person. He had a large faoiiljr^ 
and preferred lying in goal to selling his lands, for 
the sake of his children. — Some of his acquaintance 
hinted to him, that probably Oeneral WAshii^on 
did not know any thing of the propeeding, and \% 
might be well to send him a petition, with a state, 
ment of the circumstances. He did so, and the 
very next post from Philadelphia, after his petition 
arrived, brought him a releasement, with a severe 
¥eprlma7id on the agent for acting in such a cruel 
manner, withriut consent. Poor Rouiy was, in 
consequence, restored to bis family and happiness, 
who never laid down their bead at night, without 
offering tlieir prayers to Heaven for Jour much be* 
hved Washington. 

On the 4th day of January, 1 790, Congress held 
their second session at New- York. The President 
opened it with a speech ; he congratulated them 
on the favorable prospects which the public af- 
fairs then assumed ; the accession of tlie state of 
North-Carolina to ths Union, the rising credit and 
respectability of the country, and the concord, peace- 
and plenty with which they were blessed : he di- 
rected their attention towards the making provis* 
ion for the common defence, assuring them that 
*< to be prepared for war, is one of ttee most effec- 
tual means of preserving peace, and that a free peo- 
pie ought not only to be armed but disciplin^ $'* 
ffe recommended the proteotion of the Weston and 
Southern frontiers against the depredations of the 
bostU« Indians j the estabUdiiment of iotetoeuvse 
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^!th other nations ; the ft-amihg of an nniftiiirrtt law 
for the naturalization of foreignere ; the importance 
of uniformity in the cui'rency, weights and tneasA 
wres throng boat the Union ; the advancement of 
agriculture, commerce, and njami&etures ; the eh* 
icouragoment of exertions of skill, and genius^ ant 
to iaciliiate the intereonr>e between tht distant 
pirtsoMhe country, by a due attention to the post* 
e^ftoe and post-roads. He particularly recooimen- 
ded the promotion of sci^ce and literature, as tfie 
surest basis of public happiness, and best means t)f 
securing a free constitution, by teaching the peo* 
pie to' know and to value their rights, to discern 
and provide a^inst innovations of them, to distin* 
guidh between oppression and the nece^ry exer« 
cise of lawful authority, to discriminate the spirit 
of liberty from that of ticentiousness, cherishhig 
the first, avoiding the last, and uniting a speedy 
but temperate viglance against encroachmentfs^ 
with an inviolable respect to the 'aws. He in- 
formed them that he liad directed the papers and 
estimates to be laid before -them, which were ne-? 
ceSsary to convey to them, that information of the' 
state of the Union, which it was' his doty to-af.* 
ford. He concluded by assuring ttiem, that ** He- 
f kould derive great satisfaction, fi^om a e^-opera* * 
tion with them, in the pfeasing, thmigh arduous 
t«sk, of ensuring to their fellow citizens the bles- ' 
sings which they have a right^o expect from »* 
free, efficient government." * ' 
• Th s session continued thetr sittings tintil the 
10th of August foHowtog 5^in*^liit moaih the Pre«4 
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sU^nt Dtgoeklcd » treaty of p«AO0 uA friaiiM^ 
Ikelwfen the Unit«dfStates and the Creek natioii 
oi IndiaBS ; the oeremon/ took place at Ne w- Yori^ 
Dn tlie SOth Qf September. Tt)e eame yew Gen* 
9nX f^rmar, with- 330 United States traops aii4 
i 13^ mititia, gave battle to the Miami Indians, b|r 
whom We was de «ated with the k)ss of 183 mea 
kiUedy and 31 wocuided ; about 1 00 op upwards oC 
the Indians wereitiUed. The Miami village, con- 
VUning about 100 lo|r houses, or wigwams, witK^ 
^0,000 bushels.of corn, was destroyed. 

The third session of Congress met on the 6th of 
December, 1790, and rose on the Sd of March foU 
lowing ; their delibenitions were chiefly directed 
Inwards the regulation of commerce, further im« 
provement of the judicial system, and making pro. 
vision for the appointment of consuls in foreign 
eountrie&i The state of Kentucky was admitted 
into the unioii as a distinct state, and a idan was 
negotiated wit|i the states of Holland. 

The Indian war eontimied on the frontier of the 
states. Daring; the summer of 1701, Greneral 
Ssoir surprised the Wafa^h towns ; he killed about 
BjO Indians, took 50 prieoners, and brought with 
IskxBk MO horses; (oaded with peltry and other ar* 
tksies of plunder, with the loss of three men only. 
Tbeittentioftof the l^resident during the period 
of this Congress,, was chiefly directed towards tht 
adoptk>n of measfi^es for the protection of the firoiw 
tiers, and establishmttit of commerce. 

On thi^ 24th of Octob^, 179V, the second Ccow 
(ttist q »mM iii| C9Atii»kfi*gtseMioPft thePlr«9$l«il^. 
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a« ura&l, opened the session by a speech to both 
boQses ; lie l^gan hy remarking the abundance of 
the preceding harvest, the progressive state of agri- 
' culture, manufactures, cocnmerce and navigation, 
and the general and happy effects which had been 
produced by the revival of public and private coa«- 
lidence, to which the laws of the United States 
h^d so eillinentiy contributed. He mentioned the 
plan laid down for conciliating the friendship of the 
Indians ; the basis of which was a strict adhen^uce 
to the dictates of justice and humanity. The act 
for laying a duty on distilled spirits, had been, he 
said, attended with some difScnlty, from the want 
of experience in the federal government, to make 
the proper arrangements, and, in some parts of the 
union, there had been a misconception of its pro-* 
visions ; but he entertained no doubt that the a is* 
• content produced from it wonld be removed by a 
proper explanation of the law* The President 
next observed, that, agreeable to several acts on 
that subject, a district of ten miles square, for the 
permanent seat of the government of the United 
States, had been flxed tipon and annoiinced by 
proclamation ; that the district comprehended iancit 
on^both sides of the Potomac, and the towns of 
Alexandria an(i George-town ; that a city bad ac- 
cordingly been laid out, and that there was every 
reason to exj>ect a doe progress in the buildings, 
*— He also informed the two hooves tliat a census 
of the inhabitants of the Ufiited States, bad be<?n 
almost completed, and atforded the pl€«Lsing asbur. 
ance that the prosent populatioa bordered Mpon 
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fbat Mtilions of persons ; that a farther loan rf 
Iwo mitlions and an half of florins had been con*- 
pletfld in HoHand, apon terms similar to the last, 
and that another loan for six miilrqns of florins 
had bten set on foot. He concluded by recom^ 
iiaending to their-particutar attention, thesupport« 
idgof the militia on an effective plan; the admin- 
fration of the post-office, the extention^and i«i- 
provements of the post-roads, the necessity for % 
]^ublic mint) an uniformity of weights and meas* 
ures, and a provision for tl>e sale of the vacant 
lands of the United States. 

Hiis session oontimied their deliberations, 
«ntil the 8th of May, 1891^, when they adjouriW 
«1 till the first Monday of November following* 
Daring their session and adjotimment, there 'was 
no remakkable or important event; a serious of 
massacres, were^ as formerly, committed on the 
^ontiers ; the hopes expressed by the President^ 
of being able to accommodate the disputes with 
the Indians, did. not pr6vc successful. On the 
4th of November, 1701, the United States ar- 
my, under the Gf>mmand of General St Clair, was 
aittacked^by surprize, within fifteen miles of tha 
Miami viUage; the contest lasted for four hours, 
when the Indians became victorious^ the retreat of 
tlie Americans was aceoniplislied with th« loss of 
46 officers, 600 privates, eight pie es of artillery 
and their whole baggage. In thi« battle it' is said 
that 1^200 Canadians fought under the disguise of 
Indians. The attention of the Executive, dnriHg 
Ikis period, was also engaged iadevi^ig modes to 
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feconciie the citizens, in sonw districts of tlife umoH^ 
to the faw, enacted for the purpose of coUecting • 
certain duty on spirits^ distilled within the Uoite4 
States, in some of the states, particularly the west;* 
ern parts of Pensylvania, where a regular and for* 
middle opposition began to manifest itself, in coo- 
sequence of which the special interposition of the 
President was deem<d advisable. He issued % 
proclamation, recommending a compliance wlt^ 
the laws; and warning the citizens against all uit* 
lawful proceedings and combinations, having ^ 
tendency to obstruct the same. 

The sfeobnd Congress met again in NoTeml^t 
1792. The President opened the session with 4» 
speech, the greatest part of which respected th<^ 
unfortunate endeavors to terminate the Indian hos^. 
tiiities. He informed Congress of the oppositioik 
which had been manifested to the excise Jaw, and 
i^commended a revision of the judiciary system, 
Jie further observed that three loans had been n€w» 
gociated for the use ®f the United States, one air 
Antwerp, and two at Amsterdam, each for thre% 
millions of florins, on very reasonableterma, whicli 
afforded a pleasing evidence of the increasing, cred<* 
it of the new government. On the 9d of Marohn 
t9S, rhis sess.un adjourjied, ^ 

Heretofore the prosperity of tibe United Statet 
met with little or no interruption, except froni( 
t}ie hostilities of the Indians. The attention ofi 
the Executive was chiefly directed to the es- 
tablishment of those measures which the organ** 
izatioa ef the vahsA repjah& rendered neoes* 
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sary. The extension of commerce and thedlhfptt- 
tes of tbe European powers, rendered it necessary 
for the United Spates to send and receive ministers 
and 'agents, for the better regulation of affairs. 

This necessary measure created troubles and per- 
plexities hitherto unknown to theExecuti^re ^the 
United States. On the 8th of April, 1 793, citi. 
sen Genet arrived at Charleston, as minister plenf. 
potentiary from the executive of France to the 
President of the United States. On the 22d of 
the same month the President issued a procla* 
fixation enjoining the citizens of the United 
States to a strict neutrality, in the contest be- 
tween the maritime powers, and thrieatening 
prosecution to all who should infringe the same. 
—The public approbation. of this wise measure, 
lor the preservation of the public tranquili^*-, 
was manifested in numerous addresses to the 
President, thanking him in warm terras for his 
attention to the interest of the citizens ; many^ 
however, were offended at the measure, as they 
eonoeived that it implied a deficiency of respect 
and gratitude to the republic of France, to whom 
the United States were highly indebted for their 
independence. Genet arrived in Pnilhielphia, tlie 
seat of government, on the 1 7th of May. The 
conduct of this minister is, perhaps, unexampled 
in diplomatie hist(My. ' It was net until the publica* 
tionof tlie Proclamation of the President, enjoining 
neutrality, that the government first heard of hi« 
arrival, and even then, th<sy were only informed 
through theiuediom of the news^papers, about a 
M 
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forttyight after his arrival ? instead of presenting \[h 
credentials to the President, he began to assume a 
conduct imprudent and unbecoming ; he undertook 
4;o authorize the fitting out of arnaed vessels, he en- 
listed citizens and otliers, atid gave commisfcions to 
cruise and commit hostihties against tbe vessels of 
England and other nations at war with Francfi, 
l)ut who were^at the same time, at peaee with the 
United States. These vessels had Actually taken 
. prizeSjbrought tlj^m into American,ports where t he 
consuls of France held courts of admiralty, tried, 
condemned, and authorized their sate as legal pri- 
zes. The^'e prooeedingp, in opposition to the peace 
of the United States, were in?t&nlly complained of 
by Mr.. Hammond, the British minister ; thut 
. were the seeds of future eootroversy planted, llie 
government of the United States interfered, and, 
in some cases, over^ruled the proceedings of both 
tlie British and French, «« ilU'gal; remonstrances 
were exhibited to the President, from both sides, 
which created a series of diplomatic correspondence. 
A new source of discontent, on ttie part of the 
French riow arose ; Genet demanded, with sonie 
abrupt r>ees, nwuey from the treasury of the United 
States, in prut |)ay orient of their debt te Fratice, 
with which the Ameifiean government found it 
inconvenient to comply. This state of diplomatic 
liostility could iTot be expected to hold out long 
without coming to a crisis. Accordingly, on the 
16th of August, the President ordered Mr. Jefferson^ 
the Secretary of State^ to address a letter to Mr, 
N 
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Worris, the Atinerican ambas^or in France^ 
goHciting \he republic to recal their minis- 
ler. In the mean time Citizen Duplaine, Vice- 
con; ul for the republic of France, in the port of 
- JBt>ston, having committed sundry encroachmentiSi 
on tlie laws of the United States^ the President^ 
In consequencft thereof, suspended his powers. ^ 

The term for which General Washingt-on waft* 
elected President having expired, he was again re- 
elected to the same office. Ob the 2d of Decern, 
ber, 1793, the third Congress commenced their 
jBrst session. The President, in his speech to bothi 
houses, escpressed a* respectful sense of 1<he eoRll* 
dence that he enjeyed, in being again called ^ by 
the salTrage of his fellow-citizeiis. to the office of 
chief magistrate; He recited the measures which 
lie had adopted to avoid a rupture with any of thfr 
powers at war, and t0/#mure \i^X^ citizens of the 
IJni^ei '^ates, the rights of neutrality. He fur- 
ther recominendfid to Congress, ^e necessity of pEtti* 
eing the country in a. state of delence ; that v\-hile 
the United States firifilled their duties -to the resis 
ef the world, they may likewise exact the fulfif- 
ment of the Hke duties towards them. H« inferaik. 
ed them of the means which had been pursued for 
«onci)liating the dispositions of tlie Indians^ audi 
recommended to Congress to malse provision for 
the establish ment of commerce with t he 1 ndian na^ 
tions> as the best means of securing their int^^rest^ 
and rendering their tranqullitv permanent ; he jcon* 
duded by recodnmending a repeal of the tax on- thl^ 
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tfimsport^tion of public prints, as they contained 
the best means of informing the minds, and ijecut- 
ing the affections of their constituents ; he after* 
wards, by a special message, informfd the House 
.-of Representatives, ^*.that althmigh the govern;. 
ment of the French nation^ had generally mani* 
lested a friendly disposition to the United StateSj 
^et the person tmfortiinately appointed their iniii* 
ister plenipatentiary, had breathed nothing of the 
' dlriendly disposition of. the nation which s^t hm % 
Ilis proceedings bad Hnifbrmiy tended to involv4i 
w in a war abroad, and discord and janarchy at* 
liome.'* He hoped that the Fjcnch governn^nt 
w^oid not bng suffer the United Sta^te^^ to F€i/i.i]i 
exposed to tlie action ot a person, who had ^o \\U 
tie respected the mutual dispositions of tlie two 
<:ouDtries. 
» Soon after this period , this minister was recalled^ 
his conduct haviqg been uncquivoQally disapprov- 
ed of. About this period the commerce of the 
United States began to suffer greatly, from tiiC de^ 
' predations of the British, under pretence of their 
being leaded with French -property ; it ako suffer- 
ed from the piracy of privateers, who, for the most 
part disclaiming justice altogether, seiaed both ves- 
eels and cargo, and disposed of the same for their 
own use ; a considerable number of American ves- 
sels were likewise captured in the Western Ocean . 
by the Alg^'rine corsairs* These subjects were a&. 
fiumed by Congress, and many modes wtre propo- 
sed /er the purpose of putting a stop to the unwar« 
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rentable excesses. A bill was pa<5se((, ttr proyid'e s 
naval arm.iment against tlie Afgerines. On the* 
25th erf March, a^ motion was made in the House 
of Representatives, assented to by tlie Senate, and 
signed by the President, laying an embargo for 30- 
days on alt vessels bound to foreign ports ; this ein- 
l>argo was afterwards continued until the 25th of 
May. The President was enipo-wered to raise an 
additional corps of artillery- men, for the purpose of 
garrisoning tlie fortilicatioiis for the defence of the 
sea>coasts i I>e- was. ftlso authorized to call un the 
executives of the different states, to take cfRctuai 
measures for or^niring. 80,000 eSective militia. 

On-the 1 9th of May, intelligence was received 
from the territory KT. W. of the river Ohio, stating 
the hardships winch the citizens of that territory 
sustained from the hostile disposition of the Cher- 
okee Indians ; the massacre of 200 [)eople, and the 
loss of 2(HV0 horses, formed a part of the list of their 
disasters. Oft the 20th of v/av, tlie President, by 
a message, informed thie House of Ropr eientativeSy 
that there had been some danger of liostilities a* 
gainst the territories of Spain, ui the neighborhood* 
of the United States ; that the governor of Ken- 
tucky had indieateti that he would- maie no exer- 
tion? to prevent the- expulsion of the Spaniards 
from :lie bajiks of the Mtt.-ibirippl, as he had found 
fbem a perfidious and worthless people, constant- 
ly- exciting the Indians to murkier iLe tettleis ii> 
*that w'utcr. 

Wufing this session of Congress, many important 
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l^ws vrere eiu^ctei« The ftct assigning to tfae Mar. 
quis de la Fayett«, the sum of 24,424 dollars, for 
his services, during the war, bein^ the pay of % 
snajorgeneral ; and the act forbidding American 
citizens, or foreigners, residing in the United State^^ 
under severe penalties, frem being concerned in the 
«lave trade, does great honor to the legislature.— 
On the 9th 4»f June, 1 794, this session adjourned. 

, Tn 1 7 94, during the recess of Congress, the at- 
tention of the President of the United States was 
called to suppress an insurrection, which began to 
a'^sumc a very formidable aspect. It was confinc-d 
to the western parts of the State of Pennsylvania* 
The outlines of It are as follow, vi& During the 
year 1 7^0, the Congress of the. United States found 
it necessary " to lay and collect excises.*' This 
mode of taxation, discordant to the genius of ''the 
citizens, in many parts of the union, met with con. 
siderable opposition, which, however, was gradual* 
ly banished by reason and patriotism , excepting the 
four western counties of Pennsylvania, wh^e a 
prejudice stiil remained, and produced symptofhs 
of riot and vioieace. The disaffection was at first 
vented in general complaints ; certain associations 
were formed to prevent the operation of the laws, 
adfid the excise officers received some marks of con- 
tempt and rudeness. These association held pub* 
He meetings, and published their resolutions. Be« 
sides the excise law, they censured several other 
nets pf the federal govenuuent; as the exo)rbitan€ 
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lalarled of office, the institution of « national bank^ 
the interest of the pablic debt, ^e. 

On the 6th of September, 1791, the ooUectinrof 
the revenue for that district was seized by a party, 
armedi, and in disgaise ; they tarred and feathered 
him, cut off his hair, and committed other acts of 
violence ; legal' process was therefore issued against 
the offenders, but the insurgents preveated the 
marshal from serving them;, they fired upon him, 
arrested, and, for some time, detained him as » 
prisoner ; a number of similar outrages were eom- 
mitted. The President, the ever watchful guardi^ 
an of the constitution, beheld, with sorrow, these 
excesses ;. he sought and weighed what was best 
to be done In' this momentous crisis ; he beheld the- 
judiciary stripped of ijs capacity ^o enforce the 
laws, and crimes, which reached to the very ex- 
istence of social order, perpetrated without con- 
trol ; the friends of government insulted, and that 
-constitution violated, which he had made a sacred 
vow to protect ; he beheld with abhorrence the 
idea of ** arraying citizen against citizen,'* until ev- . 
ery lenient measure should be exhausted.. He is- 
sued proclamations, exhorting the rioters to desist 
from such disorderly proceedings, he recommended 
obedienca- to the laws, he appointed commissioners 
to repair to the scene of insurrection, authorised 
them to repair to the scene of insurrection, author. 
iaed them to confer with the insurgents, to state- 
to them his sensations, to assture them that it wa3 
Iiie earnest wish t6 aveid ». resort to coeaJ!«>n; hm 
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fren offered them pardon, on condition of receiTing^ 
satisfactory assurance of obedience to the laws. 

These lenient measures did not produce the good 
. effects that should have been expected. The 
President therefore deemed it prudent to resort to 
military force.— Fifteen thousand militia were put 
in motion^ their number intimidated the insur- 
gents ; thus the insurrection was quelled without 
the effusion of blood ; some of the ringleaders were 
apprehended and brought to tiial ; one of them 
was found guilty of high treason and condemned 
to suffer, b^ was pardoned by the Presidents — In« 
deed^ the same goodness of disposition actuated the 
President, from the beginning to the termination 
of this licentious invasion c4 the Iftws, notwith- 
standing there are in the United States, certain dis- 
eontented, invidious individuals, who wish to stig. 
mati^ ev&ry act of the Executive with oppro- 
bium. 

In 'November, I7M, the third Congress held 
their second session, at Philadelphia. The Presi- 
dent began his speech with a history of the oppo- 
sition which had been manifested to the constitu- 
tion and laws of the United States, and of the 
means which he had pursued to suppress it ; the 
alacrity which the militia, and others who volun- 
teered their service displayed, exhibited, he said, 
^ to the highest advantage, the value of republican 
government ; to behold the most and least wealthy 
of our citizens, standing in the same ranks as pii- 
vate soldiers^ pre-eminently distinguished by bei^ 
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the vtmj of the con^titiitioii ; imdeterrei by a 
inarch of three hnndred miles, over rugged moan* 
tains, hy the approach of an inclement season, or 
by any other discouragement.'^ He recommended 
to Congress to re-imbarse the officers of goverrv* 
ment and other citizens, who had sustained losses, 
for their generous exertions for upholding the con« 
stitutien and lavs, *^ the amount," he said, '^ would 
not be great ; and on future emergencies, the gdv« 
«rnment would be amply repaid by the influence 
of an example, that he who incurs a loss in its de* 
fenoe, shall find a recompense in its liberality."— I 
The intelligence from the army, of General Wayne, | 
acting against the hostile Indians N. W. of thd ' 
Ohio, he said, afforded a happy presage to the mil- 
itary operations, that they had damped the ardour 
and obstifiacy of the savages. — ^Yet although the 
power of the United States to punish them, could 
not be questioned, that he was not unwilling to 
temeht a lasting pea^e, upon terms of equity and 
good neighborhood ; he recommended the adoption 
of a definitive plan for the redemption ^ the pub- 
lic tlebt, and in subsequent communications he 
transmitted to them, certain papers relative to the 
intercourse of the United States with foreign nar 
tions ; they announced to Congress and to the 
world, his unremitting exertions to cultivate peace 
with all the world, to observe treaties with good 
faith, to check deviaticms from the line of impar* 
tiality, and to explain and correct what was inis« < 
apprehend^ or appeared iiguriotut 
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Ever since the formal ratification of the treaties 
6f peace between the United States and Greats 
Britain, numerous causes of complaint has existed 
on the part of both countries respecting its fatiiU 
trtent. The history of the nature, progress, and 
final determination of these disputes, will form % 
very interesting part in the hist<^y of the political- 
and diplomatic character of President IVasMftgton; 
but the bounds which we have assigned to th« 
present sketch, prevents us from entering fully op- 
on the subject : /The ground of complaint on both 
sides, was disputed in 1 797, in a correspondence^ 
bet^veen Mr. Jeiferson, seewtary of state, and Mr. 
Hammond, the envoy of Britain ; in their letters, 
the reciprocal complaints are stated with candour, 
perspicuity and completeness j to strpjKMt their re- 
spective arguments, they bring forward on each 
side, a large body of illustrations and authorities, 
which are highly interest ijfig. This conespon^ 
dence was published by Congress in 17Q4. The' 
arguments of Mr. Jefferson appeared to have con-' 
tained unanswerable weight, as no reply or ex- 
planation were ever made to them, although re^ 
quested by him. — ^Affairs remained in this state of 
suspense until Juite 1 793, when the British, incon- 
sequence of their hostilities with Franoe, issued or- 
ders to the commanders of their vessels, to stop all 
neutral vessels carrying provitions to any port in 
that republic ; ships attempting to enter any French- 
port, blockaded by the English, were to be con- 
demned, both vessel and cargo, whatever it may 
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I 
ocmsist of : the order oontnlnei a liiotted exeepttMi 
in favor of D«niTi9.rk »nd Sw.e^lefi, but in the exff- 
<)utipn of it, the rigbts of America were entire!/ 
disregiirded. Tbi$ ngit^ter proiuced ^ dipiomaUe. 
lUs^assion between the tnjinisters of the two coaa- 
^iea, Iwth att liOndon aix) Philadelphia : Their 
iQorrespondence produced a mutual wish on both 
side« to establish a treq^ty of comipierce, and a friend* 
^ adjust caeot of ftU cotaplaints. The I^resident olP; 
tiie United Stat^» accordingly nominated Mr. Johii 
J(ay, chief jgtdge of the United States, as an mviifl 
^jctraordinibry to the coort of London^ After ^^ 
short passage, Mr. lay acrivied in London, where 
hfi n)et with polite reception, apd n^ociated the 
Treaty, of Peacc^ Commerce and Novigatian^ which lit 
present eip^tg Vetvroen the two countries. 

The Treaty arrived in Philadelphia in Maixih 
17Q3 ; it vras shortly aftcar lul^mitted to the Sen. 
iate for their consent ; they returnod it tothe Prp^ 
^dent Qn the 24th of June, and advised the condi- 
tional ratification thereof. About the 30th of th^ 
ts^^me month it was submitted to the publiiu* through 
the medium of the news papers. It now became 
the general topic of convers9.tion ; it was placed in 
all the different points of view #f which it waa 
fiosceptibb3» »n4 m mmy of which it could not ad- 
wdt. 

It met with great opposition, addresses and res- 

olutions were received from all the eommercial 

towns of the union ; some advising its ratification, 

* ^b^TB di^fipprovinf of it in («??<?• This oppositioa 
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was vicwfcd by the President in a rery seridus K^t j 
he considered the subject and weighed all the ar- 
maments which Ixad been Ikdvanced (Against it ; his 
own opinion was not in favor of it, bot^lie did not 
wish to differ from the Senate, and thought that 
it would be better to ratify it in the manner they 
bad. advised; to this m^sure he was also induced^ 
AS Mr. Jay had asserted " that no better term^ 
could possibly be obtained ; and that obstinacy iii 
..irejecting the settlement, might be serious.** The 
tJPresident therefore assented, and ratifications werfr 
i ^changed, with the suspension of the most ob» 
I Jectionable article* 

This transaction is perhafwi the most unfortunate 
that occurred to his Excellency during the whole 
period of his Presidency. Those opposed to the 
treaty did not fail to load him with reproach ; no 
stone was left unturned that could impress upon 
f the minds of the citizens gross falshoods ; such as, 
that tlie^treaty contained no reciprocal advantages, 
that the benefits were all on the side of Britain, 
that their rights were not only neglected, but ab- 
selutely sold, that it was made with the design of 
I expressing the French, and contrary to every priij- 
eiple of gratitude and sound policy. 
\ The first session of the fourth Congress met at 
Philadelphia, in December. lt#5. The President 

I in a speech informed them that negooiations were 
on foot for the adjustment of aflFairs with the hos* 
tile Indians, and also -with the Bey and Regency 
,M Algiers ; that he liad deceived ttssurancee of n 
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«peedy and satisfactory conclnsion of the iwgocja- | 
tions with Spain ; that with the advice of the 
Senate he had ratified a treaty with Britain, upon 
a condition which e^fcepts part of one article* He 
recommended a review of the military establish- 
ment, and to make provision for garrisoning and 
securing the w^t^rn posts which were to be de- 
^liVered up by the British. He informed them that 
A state of the finance and appropriations necessary 
or the ensuing year would be laid before them, 
fts also statements relative to the mint, progress in; 
providing materials for building frigates, state of 
fortifications, and military magazines, &c. He 
^concluded with a recommendation of temperate 
discussion and mutual forbearance in subjects where 
«A difference of opinion may be apt to arise. 

A warm and lengthy discussion took place in 
the House of Representatives relative Xo the Brit- 
ish treaty. Both sides of the question were ably 
supported ; few subjectkhad ever come before the 
House, upon which so many members delivered 
their sentiments. On the 24th of March, 1796,* 
they came to a resolution, requesting the President 
to lay before the House, a copy of the instructions 
to Mr, Jay, together with his correspondence and 
other documents relative to that treaty. To which j 
request, the President gave a positive refusal ; he! 
assured the House, that he bad always endeavour-' i 
ed to harmonize with the other branches of gov-j 
crnment, and that he had never withheld any in*' 
formation which the ctinstitutjon enjoijued him t»* 
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give. But that the nature of foreign negociations 
required caution and secrecy, that all the papera 
relative thereto had been laid before the Senate^ 
that the constitution empowered him to make 
treaties with the consent of that body, bat that it 
would establish a dangerous precedent to admit a 
right in the House of RepretentatijFes to demand 
and have all papers respecting ne^iations with 
foreign powers, after the treaties were finally con- 
cluded and ratified, and the assent of that house 
not necessary to their validity. 

We deem it unnecessary to enter into a history 
of the differences with the republic oi' France, as 
they are not yet terminated, and are so recent as 
to be generally remembered, suffice it to observe, 
that during the whole period in which General 
Washington sat at the helm of public affairs, his 
whole conduct has uniformly exhibited moderation 
and prudence, magnanimity and firmness, wisdom 
and virtue. 

The period of General Washington's second e- 
lection to the office of Chief Magistrate being near- 
ly expired,- he put on a determined resolution to 
retire from the public and enjoy his declining years 
in private life. Upon this momentous occasiou,. 
resignitig a charge which . he at first accepted 
through his enthusiasm for the principles ofraUoti' 
ol liberty y he was impressed with the purest wish- 
es for the future happiness of that republic, which 
he had devoted the early, the mature, and a por- 
tion of his delining years to establish. Aiul as a 
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testimony of pure regard, be poblfsbed the foHom^ 
ing masterly address to bis feiiow-citizens* 



ADDRESS 

Sf his Excellency George WAsHiNGTOff, 
£sf. President of the United States junnoun-' 
€tng his intention of retiring from allpub^ 
He employment* 

TO THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES* 

Friends and Rllow-Citizem^ 

THE period of a new election of a citizen to 
administer tbe executive government of the Uni- 
ted States, being not ikr distant, and tbe time ao. 
tually arrived, when yonr tlwoghts must be em- 
ployed in designating tbe person, who ts to bt 
clothed with that important trust/ it appears to 
me proper J especially as it may conduce to a more 
distinct expression cd tbe public voice, that J sboold 
Jfiow apprise you of the resolution I bave formed, 
^0 decline being considered among the number nf 
those out of whom a choice is to be made. 

I b^ yon, at the same time, to do me the ju»^ 
lice to be assured^ that this resolution has not beeo 
taken without a strict regard to all the oonsidera* 
lions appertaining to the relation, which binds a 
dutiful citizerf to his country; and that, in with- 
Aa^wing tbe tender of service which eileacc in tt^ 
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sJtnatlon might imply, I am inflacnted by no di- 
minution of zeal tor your future interest ; no de- 
ficiency of grateful respect for your past kindness j 
Imt ain supported by a full conviction that the step 
is compatible with both. 

The acceptance of, and continuance hitherto in 
the oflke to virhicli your suffrages have twice call- 
ed me, have been an uniform sacrifice of incJina- 
. tion to the opinion of duty, and to a deference for 
what appeared to be your desire. 1 constantly 
hoped, that it would have been much earHer in my* 
power, con.^stently with motives, which I was not 
ftt liberty to disregard, to return to that retirementy 
fieom which I had been reluctantly drawn^ Th«. 
strength of my inclination to this, ppevious to the 
last election, had even led to the preparation of an 
address to dwiare it to you ; but mature reflection 
on the then perplexed and critical posture of our 
affairs wi ih foreign . nation^, and the unanimous ad« 
yfiQe of persons entitled to my confidence, impelled 
me to abandon the idea* 

I rejoice, that the state of your concerns, exter* 
ji&l as well as internal, no longer renders the pdr- 
Stiit of inclination incompatible with the sentiment 
of duty, or propriety ; and am persuaded, whatev. 
fltr partiality may be retained for my services, that 
in the present circn instances of our country, yoa 
will not disapprove my determination to retire. 

The ijnpressions with which I first undertook 
the arduous trust, were explained on the proper oc« 
I(a6k)i»* In the discharge of this trusty I will only 
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ay, that I have with good intentions, contribute 
towards the; organization and adtninistration of the 
government, the .best exertions of ^hich a very 
fallible judgment was capable. Not unconscious;, 
in the outset, of the inferiority of my qualifications, 
eicperience in my own eyes, perhaps still more in 
the eyes of others, has strengthened t!ie motives 
to diffidence of myself; and every day the increas- 
ing weigifit of years admonishes me more and more, 
that the shade of retirement is as necessary to me, 
iks it will be welcome. Satisfied that if any cir- 
cumstances have given peculiar value to my servi- 
ces, they were temporary ; I have the consolation 
to believe, that whije choice and prudence invite 
me to quit the political scene, patriotism does not 
forbid it. ^ 

In looking forward to the moment, which is in- 
tended to terminate the career of m^^ public life, 
xny feelings do not permit me. to suspend the deep, 
acknowledgnoent of that debt of gratitude which I 
ov^^e to my beloved country, for the many honours: 
it has conferred upon me ; still more for the stead- 
fost confidence with wliich it has supported me ; 
and for the opportunities I have thence enjoyed of 
manifesting my inviolable attachment, by services 
faithful and persevering, though in usefulness une- 
/ qual to my zeal. If benefits have resulted to our. 
country from these services, let it always be re- 
membered to your praise, and as an instructive ex- 
ample in our annals, that under circumstances in- 
which th« passions, agitated in every direction^ 
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were liable'ito mislead, amidst appearances some# 
limes dubious, vicissitudes of fortune bften discouf- 
iaging, in situations in whicb not unfrcquently 
want of success has countenanced the spirit of crit* 
ipism, the constancy of yuur support was the es« 
9ential prop of the efforts, and a guarantee of the 
plans by which they were effected. Profoundly 
penetrated with this idea, I shall carry it witli 
fne to my grave, as a strong incitement to unceas- 
ing vows. That Heaven may continue to you 
the choicest tokens of its beneficence ; that your 
union and brotherly affection may be perpetual | 
thgLt the free constitution, which is the work of 
your hands, may be sacredly maintained ; that its 
administration in every department may be stamp- 
ed with wisdom and virtue ; that, ia iine, the hap^ 
pine&s of the people of these states, under the au- 
epices of liberty, may be made complete, by so care^ 
ful a preservation, and so prudent a use of this 
blessing, as will accjuire to them the glory of re* 
commending it to applause, the affection and a^ 
doption of every nation which is yet a stranger 
to it. 

Here, perhaps, T ought to stop. But a solici-i 
tude for your welfare, which cannot end but with 
my life, and the apprehension of danger, natural 
to that solicitude, urge me on an occasion like the 
present, to offer to your Solemn contemplations, 
and to recommend to your frequent review, some 
eentimeni^, which are the result of much reflec- 
tion, cf no incomiderable ob^ervatioq^ and which 
02 
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appear to me all-important to the pennanency of 
yoiur felicity as a people. These will be offered to 
you with^ the more freedom, as yoa can only see 
in them the disinterested warnings of a parting 
firiendy . who can possibly have no personal motive 
to bias his counsel. Nor can I fprget^ as an en- 
couragement to it, your indulgent reception of my 
sentiments on a former and not ^ssimilar occ&» 
sibn. 

Interwoven as is the love of liberty with every 
ligamenjt of your hearts^ no recommendation or 
mine is necessar)' to fortify or confirm the attache 
ment. 

The unity of government which constitutes yon 
ene people, is also now dear to you. It is justly 
so ; for it is a main pillar in the edifice of your real 
independence, the support of your tranquillity at 
home, your peace abn^ ; of your safety, of your 
prosperity ; > of that very liberty which yqu so 
highly prize. But as it is ea.<^y to forsee, that from^ 
different causes, and from different quarters, much 
pains will be taken, many artifices employed to 
weaken in your minds the conviction of this truth ; 
as this is the point in your political fortress agaipst 
which the batteries of internal and external ene- 
emies will be most constantly arid actively (thougU 
often covertly and insidiously) directed, it is of in* 
finite moment, that you should properly estimate 
the immense value of your national union, to your 
collective and individual happiness ; that you 
should cherisl^ a cordial, habitoal and xmmeveabie. 
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attachment to it ; accustoming yourselves to think 
and speak of it as of the palladium of your politi- 
cal safety ahd prosperity ; watching for its pres- 
ervation with jealous anxiety ; discountenancing 
"whatever may Suggest even a suspicion that it can 
in an event be abandoned ; and indignantly 
frowning upon the first da.wning of every attempt 
to alienate any portion of our country from the rest, 
or to enfeeble the sacred ties, which now Hnk to- 
gether the various parts. 

For this you have every inducement of sympa- 
thy and interest. Citizens by birth or choice, of 
a common country, that country has a right to 
concentrate y«ur affections. The narrte of yLnerl^ 
catty which belongs to you, in your national capa- 
city, must always exalt tlie just pride of patriot- 
ism, more than any appellation derived* from \oq^\ 
discrimina ions. With slFght shades of difference, 
you have the same religion, manners, habits and 
political principles. You have in a common cause 
fought and triumphed together : the independence 
and liberty you possess are the work of joint coun- 
cils and joint efforts, of common dangers, sofferbg* 
and successes. 

But these considerations, however powerfully 
they address themselves to your sensibility, are 
greatly .out weighed by those which apply more 
immediately to your interest. Here every portion 
. of our. country finds the most commanding moi- 
tives for carefully guarding and preserving the un» 
i^h of the whole. 
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The North in an anrestrlkined intereoa^e witli 
the South, protected hy the equal laws of a com- 
XQon govjernmenty finds in the productions of the 
latter, grea,t additional resources of maritime an4 
tommeFcial ent^prize and precious materials of 
manufacturing industry. The South, in the same 
intercourse, b«iefitting by the agency of the North, 
sees its agriculture grow, and its commerce ex< 
pand* Turnii^ partly into its own channels the 
seamen of the North, it finds its particular naviga*. 
tion invigorated ; and while it contributes in dif- i 
fcrent ways, to nourish and increase the. general 
mass of the national navigation, it looks forward 
to the protection of a maritime strength to which 
itself is unequally adapted. The East, in a like in- 
tercourse with the West, already finds, and in the 
progressive improvement of interior communica- 
tions, by land and water, will more and more find. 
a valuable vent for the commodities which it 
brings from abroad, or manufactures at home.^* . 
The West derives from the East, supplies requisite 
to its growth and comfort ; and what is perhaps 
of still /greater consequence, it must of necessity 
owe the secure enjoyment of indispensable outlets for ■ 
its pwn productions to the weight, influence, and \ 
the future maritime strength of the Atlantic sidQ 
of the Union, directed by an indissoluble commu- 
soity of interest as one miion. — Any other tenure; 
by which the West can hoW this essential advan-i 
tage, whether deriyed from its own separate 
Itf^th^ or from axi ajpostate and unii^tHral con- 
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nexion with any foreign power, miKt be instrinsi* 
«ally precarious. 

While then every part of our country thus feels 
an iramcdiate and particular interest in "Union, 
all the parts combined cannot fail to fin^ in the 
united mass of nieans and efforts greater strength^ 
greater resource, proportionably greater security 
from external danger, % less frequent interruption 
of their peace by foreignn nations*; and what is 
of iiiestiinable valqe ! they must derive from Un* 
ion an exemption from those broils and wars be- 
tween themselves, which so frequently afflict 
iieighboring countries, not tied together by the 
same government ; which their own rivalships 
alone would be sufficient to produce, but which' 
opposite foreign allianoes, attachments and in- 
trigues would stimulate and embitter. — Hence 
likewise they Will avoid the necessity of those 
over-grown military establishments, which tender 
any form of goveril'ment are inauspicious to liber- 
ty, and which are to be regarded as particularly 
hdstile to Republican Liberty 5 in this sense, it is 
that your Union ought to be considered as a main 
prop of your liberty, and that the love of the one 
ought to endear to you the preservation of the 
other. ^ 

These considerations speak a persuafcive lan- 
guage to every reliecting and virtuous raind, and 
exhibit the cv)nti nuance of the Union as a primary 
object of patriotic desire.— rls there a doubt wheth- 
er a co^nmon government can embrace £0 large i 
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sphere?— Let experience solve it. To listen ta 
mere speculation in sucli a case were crinainaK 
-r-We a.re auth >riz*d to hope that a proper organ- 
ization of the whole, witli the a!'xi!i«ry a^i^ency of 
governments for t!)e iv- >ective -ub-divisions, will 
aiford a happy i?.^'ue in t'le experiment. *Tis 
well worth a fair ariH fuii ex|>eriwient. With such 
powerful and obviou-- inotives to Union, afTecting 
alt parts of our country, while experience shall not 
have demonstrated its impracticability, there will 
always be reason to distrust the patriotism of 
those, who, in any quarter, may endeavour ta 
veakeii its bands. 

In conteiH plating the causes which may di$- 
tarb our union, it occqrs as matter of serious con- 
oem,Jbhat any ground should have been furnished 
for characterising parties by GeogrrPhtcnl discrimi- 
nations, ** Nortkeni and Southern^ Jiluitic and IVes- 
tern ,'" whence designing men may endeavour to 
•xcitc a belief, that there is a real d fference of lo- 
cal interests and views. One of the expedients of 
party to acquire influence, within particular dis- 
tricts, i? to misrepresent the opmions and aims of 
other districts. You cannot shield yourselves too 
much against the jealousies- and heart-burnings 
which spf ing i&pom these misrepresentation^: they 
tend to render alien to each other those wlio ought 
to be bound together by frAternal affection. The 
inhabitants of our wc^^ern country have laiely had 
an useful lesson on this hea<i -. \\\ey have seen, in 
ihe negociation by the exeeutive, and in the 
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n^animoas ratifiotion hy the feimte, of the trea- 
ty with Spain, and in the wniverml satisfaction 
at that event, throughout^ the l"^nited States, a de- 
cisive proof how tuifounded v/ere the bu^picions 
propogatad among them, of the j olicy in the gen. 
crai government and in the Atlantic states un- 
friendly to their interests in regard to the Mis- 
'sisstppi .V they haVe been witnesses to the formation 
of two treaties, tliat with Great Britain and that 
with Spain, which secure to them ever}' thing 
they could desire, in respect to our foreign rela- 
tions, towffrds confirming tlieir prosperity. Will 
it not be their wis(lDm to rely for the preservation 
of these advantages on the Umon by which they 
were procured ? Will they not henceforth be deaf 
to those advisers, if such there are, who would 
sever them from their brethren and connect them 
with aliens ? 

To the efficacy and permanency of your union, 
a government for the whole is indigpensable.— - 
No alliances, however strict, between the. parts, 
can be an adequate substitute; they must in€\jta- 
bly experience the infractions and interruptions 
which all alliances, in all times, baveexperieiiced. 
Sensible of this momentous truth, you have im- 
proved upon your first eJ^say, by the adopt ron of a 
constitiftion of government better calcuJatec than 
your former fjfT an intimate union, and for the ef- 
iicacious management of your common concerns. 
This government, tlie offspring of our own choice, 
u^Iltienced and unawed^.adopted upon full inves* 
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tigation, and mature deliberation, coropMdy f?ce 
in its prHic'ples, in the distribution of its powers, 
uniting securing with energy, and containing ' 
within itself a provision for its own amendment, 
has a just claim to your confidence and your sup- 
port- Respect for its autboHty, compliance with 
its Taws, acquiescence in its measures, are duties 
enjoined by the fundamental maxims of true Lib' 
erty. The basis of our political system is the 
right of the people to make and to alter their con- 
stitution of government ; but, the constitution j 
which at any time existSy till chahged by an 
explicit and authentic act of the whole people, 
is sacredly obligatory upon alL The i^ery idea 
of the power and the right of the people to es-^ 
tablish government, presupposes the duty of ev- 
ery individual to obeytbu established- govern- 
ment, j 
All obstructions to the execution of the lawsfj 
all combinations and associations, under whatev^j 
plausible character, with real design to direct, coiw 
trout, counteract, or awe the regular delibera- 
tions and action of the constituted authorities, 
are destructive of this fundamental principle,; 
and of fatal tendency. They serve to organize! 
faction, to give it an artificial and extraordinary! 
force ; to put in the place of the d<^legated will of 
the nation, the will of a party, often a small butj 
artful and enterprising minority of the communi-J 
ty ; and according to the alternate triumphs of! 
different parties, to make the public admini$«i 
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tratioii the mirror of the ill concfrted and incon- 
gruous projects of faction, rather than the or- 
gan of consistent and who!csonie plans digested 
by common councils, and modified by mutual in* 
terests. 

fio\revcr combinations or associations of the a- 
hove description may now and then answer pop- 
ular ends, they are likely in the course of time and 
things to become potent engines, by which cun- 
ning, ambitious and unprincipled men will be en- 
abled to subvert the po>Ver of the people, and to 
usurp for themselves the reins ' of government ; 
destroying afterwards the very engines which 
have lifted them to unjust dominion. 

Towards the preservation of yonr government, 
and the permanency of your present happy state, 
it is requisite, not only that you steadily disccun. 
tenance irregniar oppositions to its acknowledg- 
ed authority, but also that you resist with care 
the spirit of innovation upon the principles how- 
ever specious the pretexts. One method of as- 
sault may be to effect in the forms of the con- 
stitution alterations which will impair the energy 
of the system, and that to undermine what can- 
not be directly overthrown. In all the chang- 
es to which you may be invited, remember that 
tim<& and habit are at least as necessary to fix 
the true character of governments, as of other 
human institutions ; that experience is the surest 
standard, by which to test the real tendency of 
the existing constitution of a country ; that facili. 
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^ ty changes upon the credit of mere ^ hypothec 
\ and opinion, and remember, especially, tliat for 
1^ the efficient management of your common inter- 
- est, in a country far extensive as ours, a govern- 
9 merit of as much vigour as is consistent with the 
perfect security of liberty, IS indispensable. Lib- 
eity iteelf will find in such a government, with 
* powers properly distributed and adjusted, its sur- 
est guardian. It is indeed little else than a name 
where the government is too feeble to withstand 
the enterprises of faction, to confine each member 
of the society within the limits prescribed by the 
bws, and so maintain all in the secure and tran- 
quil enjoyments of the rights of person and propl 
crty. 

I have already intimated to yon the danger a 
parties in the state, with a particular reference tof 
the founding of them on gec^raphicai discrimina^ 
tiens. Let me now take a more comprehensive 
view, and warn you in the most eolemn manner 
against the baneful efifects of the spirit of party, 
generally. 

The spirit, anfoitunately, is inseparableL from i 
our nature, having its root in the strongest pas- 
sions of the human mind. It exists under differ- 
ent shapes in all governments more or less stifley, 
controuled, or repressed ; but in those of the pop- 
, iilar form, it is seen in its greatest rankness, and is 
truly their worst enemy. 

The alternate domination of one faction over 
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another, shArpcned by the spirit of revenge, na- 
tural to party dissention, which in different ages 
and countries has perpetrated the most horrid e- 
iKU-mities, is itself a frightful despotism. — But this 
leads at length to a more formal and permanent 
despotism. The disorders and miseries, which 
generally result, gradually incline the minds of 
men to seek security and repose in the absolute 
power of an individual : and sooner or later the 
chief of some prevailing faction more able or more 
fortunate than his competitors, turns this disposi. 
tion to the purposes of his own elevation, on the 
ruins of public libertj\ 

Without looking forward to an extremity of 
tWs kind, (which nevertheless ought not to be 
entirely out of sight) the comndon and continual 
niischjefs of the spirit of party are sufficient to 
xaake it the interest and duty of a wise people fo 
discourage and restrain it. 

It serves always to distract the public eoifnsds, 
and enfeeble tlie public aditiinistration. It agit- 
ates the community with ill founded jealouses and 
false alarms ; kindles the animosity cf one part a-. 
gainst another ; foments occasionally riot and in- 
surrection. It opens the door to foreign influence 
and coiTuption, which find a facilitated access to 
the government itselfj through the channels of 
party passions. Thus, the policy and tlie will of 
one country are subjected to the policy and will of 
another. 
' There is an opinion that parties in free counii 
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tries are useful checks upon the administration 
of the government, and serve to keep alive the 
spirit of liberty. This, within certain limits, is 
probal)ly true ; and in governments of a mo- 
narchical cast, patriotism may look with indul* 
gence, if iTot with favour upon the spirit of patty. 
But in those of the popular character, in govern- 
ments pilrely elective, it is a spirit not to be en- 
couraged. From their natural tendency, it is cer- 
tain there will always be enough of that spirit for 
every salutary purpose. And there being constant 
danger of excess, the effort ought to be, by force 
of public opinion, to mitigate and assuage it. A 
fire not be quenched ; it d^nands an uniform 
vigilance to prevent its bursting into a" flame, le§t . 
instead of warming, it shoiild consume. 

It is imp6rtant likewise, that the habits of* 
thinking in a free country should inspire caution, 
in those entrusted with its administration, to coa- 
fine themselves within their respective constitu- 
tional spheres, avoiding in the exercise of . their 
powers of one department to encroach upon an- 
other. The spirit of ericroaohment tends to con- 
«o!idate the powers of all the depvirtiKients in one, 
and thus to create, >^hatever the form of govern- 
ment, a real despotism. A just estimate of that 
lov'e of power, and prpneness to abuse it, which 
predominates in the human heart, is sufficient to i 
satisfy u? of the truth of tliis position The ne- 
cessity of reciprocal checks in the exercise of polit- 
ical power, by dividing and distributing it into dif- 
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Cerent depositor!^, and constituting each th« gaai^dL 
9A of the public weai against invasions by the other?, 
bas been evinced by experiments ancient and mod- 
fUi : some of them in our country apd undet our 
own eyes. To preserve them aiust be as necessa- 
ry as to institute them. If, in the opinion of the 
people, the distribution or modification of the con- 
stitutional powers be in any particular wyng, let 
it be corrected by an amendment in a way which 
the constitution designates. But let there be no 
change by usurpation ; for though this, in one in- 
stance, may be the instrument of good, it is the 
customary weapon by which free governments 
are destroyed. The precedent must always great- 
ly oyerbaianee in permanent evil, any partial or 
transient b^ie^t which the use cam at any time 
yield. 

Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to 
political prosperity, Religion and Morality are in^ 
dispensable supports. In vain would that man 
<;laim the tribute of patriotism, who should la^r 
to subvert these great pillars of hunaan happiness, 
these firmest props of the duties of men and citi- 
zens. The mere politician, equally with the pious 
iBan, ought to respect and to cherish them. A vol- 
ume could not trace all their connexions with pri- 
vate and public feiidity. Let it simply be asked, 
\vhere is the security for property, for reputation, for 
life, if the sense of rehgious obligation desert the 
^aths, which are the instruments of investigation in 
fg^ of justice rAzi4 let ^ with caution in- 
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dulge the supposition, that morality can be main* 
tainea without religion. Whatever may. be con- 
ceded to the influence of refined education on 
minds of peculiar structure ; reason and experience 
both forbid us to expect that national morality 
can prevail in exclusion of religious principle. 

'Tis substantially trne, that virtne or morality 
is a necessary spring of popular government. The 
rule indeed extends with more or less force to ev- 
ery species of free government. Who that is a 
sincere friend to it, can look with indifference up- 
on attempts to shake the fpundation of the fa- 
bric. 

Promote, then, as an object of primary impor- 
tance, institutions for the general diffusion of 
knowledge. In proportion as the structure of a. 
government giVes force to public opinion, it is es- 
sential that public opinion should be enlightened. 

Asa very important source of strength and se- 
curity, cherish - public credit. One iliethod of 
preserving it, is to use It as sparingly as possible $ 
avoiding theoccasions of expense by cultivating 
peace ; but remembering also, that timely dis- 
burbements to repel it ; avoiding likewise the ac» 
cumulation of debt, not only by shunning occa- 
sions of expense, but by vigorous exertions in timd 
of peace to (flscharge the debts which una'^^oida- 
ble wars may have occasioned, not ungenerously 
throwing upon posterity the burthen which we 
ourselves ou^ht to bear. The ex^utioo «f thOe 
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MaxJiTflS belongs to your representative^; bat it! 
is necessary that pablic opinion should co-oper- 
dte. 

To facilitate them the performance of their doJ 
ty, it is essential that foii 5) louM practically bear 
in mind, that towards the payment otdebts there 
must be revenue : that to have revenue, there 
x»u$t be taxes ; thjat no taxes can be devised that 
are not more or less inconvenient and unpleasant ; 
that tlie intrinsic emborassment inseparable froai 
the selection of the proper objects, (which is al- 
ways a choice of diiSculties) ought to be a deci^ 
sive motive for candid construction of the conduct 
of the goverimient in making it, and for the spirit,- 
of acqaiescence in the measures for obtaining rere* 
liue, which the public exigences may at any tima 
dibtate. 

Observe good faith and justice towards, all na-i 
tions : cultivate peace and harmoisy with all ; 
religion and morality enjoin this conduct; and 
can it be, that good policy does not equally en- 
join it \ It wijl be worthy of a free, enlightened, 
and, at no distant period, a great nation, to give.' 
to mankind the magnanimous and too novel ex- 
ample of a people always guided by an exalted 
justice and benevolence. Who can doubt> that ia 
the course of time and things, the fruits of such % 
pkm woald richly repay any temporary advanta- 
ges which might be lost by a steady adherence t» 
\\ ?-^Cf^ it>^ that Pj:9videA^e h4a^.not coiuiefit^ 
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^ the peraument felicity of a nation with it9 Vfi^ 

tue ? The experiinent at kast, is recommended 
fiy every sentiment which ennobles human na* 
tare.— /Ua? I is it rendered impossibly by its vi- 

f^i 

In the execution of siich a plan, nothing ia 
xypre essential than- that permanent, inveterate . 
antipathies against particular nations, and passion- 
lite attachments for others, should be excluded ; 
and ikl^t in the place of them, just and amicable 
feelings towards all should be caltivated. The 
nation which indulges towards another an habit- 
mi hatred, or an habitual fondness, is in seme de- 
gree a slave. It is a slave to its animosity or it^ 
ajOfectlon, either of which is sufficient to lead H 
astray (rom its daty and its interest. Antipathy 
in one nation against another, disposes ^ach more 
readily to offer insult and injury, to lay hold of 
flight causes of umbrage, and to be haughty and 
untractable, wheii aocidentai or tr^^'^S occasion^ 
of dispute occur. 

Hence, frequait collisions, obstinate, envenom* 
fd and b'oody contests.-— The nation prompted by 
ilUwil land resentsoent, sometimes impels to war. 
the government, contrary to the^est calculations 
pi policy. The government semetimes pwtieipates 
intlie national {m>pensit/,. and adopts, throug!\ 

nion, whi^ reason would reject ; at other times 
iakes the ammoaity of the nation subservient 
^ j^cgects of bostilityi, instigated b^ pride^ ^U^;^ 
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tion,*and xither sinister • and pernicioas motives* • 
The peace often, sometimes perhaps the libert/ 
of nations, has been the yictim. 

So likewise a passionate attachment 6f one na- 
tion for another- produces a variety of evils. Synv- • 
pathy for the favorite nation, faciUtating the iliu« 
sionofan imaginary, commoa interest, in oasea 
where no real common interest exi^sts, and infos* , 
ing into one the ennjities of the other, betrays the 
former into a participation in the quarrels arid 
wars of the latter, without adequate inducement 
or jjstification. It leads also to concessions to 
the favourite nation ef privUeges denied to others, 
which is apt doubly to injure the nation making 
the concessions; by unnecessarily parting with 
what ought to have been retained ; and by ex- 
citing jealousy, ill-will, and a disposition to retali- 
ate, in the parties from, whom equal privileged 
are withheld : And it gives to ambitious, cor- 
rupted or deluded citizens (who devote themselves 
to the favourite rmtioh) facility to betray or sacri-. 
f>Qe the interests of their own country, without 
odijm, sometimes even with popularity ; gilding 
with the appearances* of a virtuous sense of obli- 
f at:ons, and commendable defeftnce for public o- 
pinion, or a laudable 2eal for public good, the base 
or foolish compliances o" ambition, corruption or 
infatuation. 

As avenues to foreign influence in innumera- 
Ue ways^ such attachments are particularly alarm- 
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tlig to the enlightened and independent patriot. . 
— 4IoMr i^any opportunities, do they afford to 
tamper with domestic factiong, to practice the arts 
of 8elacti($n^ to mislead public opinion, to inflaenco 
or awe the poblic cotmcib ! Sach an attachmeiit * 
of a small or weak^ towards a great and powerful 
nation, dooois thejormec to be the satellite of th^ 
9ther« 

Against the insidioas wiles of foreign influence 
(F conjure you to believe me, fellow-citizens) the 
joilousy of a free people ought to be constatttly a- 
'wake ; since history and experience prove, tiiat 
foreign inflaence is one of the most baneful foes of 
republican government* But that jealousy to be . 
useful must be impartial ; else it tecomes the ini. 
etrument of the very influeiice to be avoided, in- 
ftJM^d pf a defence against it. Excessive partiality, 
for one foreign nation, and excessive disiike of an- 
other, cause those whom they actuate to see the 
danger only on one side, and serve to veil a:id e* 
ven to second the arts o( influence on the other. 
B,eal patriots, who may resist the intrigues of the 
favourite, are liable to become ssspected and odi- 
ous ; white its tools and dupes usurp the applause 
taiid confidence of the people to surrender their ia« 
t^ests. 

The great role of conduct for ns,inT^ardto 
foreign nat^sns, is in extending our commercial 
relations, to have with them as little fdit'ical con. 
Itgx^ as possible. So far as we have already 
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jformed engagements, let them be fulfilled with 
perfect good faith.— Here let us stop. 

Earope has a set of primary mterests, which to 
lis have none, or a very remote relation*-— Hencie 
she must be engaged in frequent controversies, thu 
Cannes or which are essentially foreign to our CQn« 
cerns. Hence, therefore, it must be unwise in usi 
to implicate ourselves, by artificial ties, in the or« 
dinary vicissitudes of her politics, or the ordinary 
combinations or collisions of her friendships^ or ea« 
mities. 

Our detached and distant situation invite! 
and enables us to pursue a different course. If w«' 
remain one people, under an efficient govern- 
ment, the period, is not far off, when we majr- 
defy material injury from external annoyance , 
when we may take such an attitude a? will cau^t 
the neutrality, we may at any time resolve upon, 
to be scrupulously respected ; when belligerent 
nations, under the impossibility of making acouif 
sitions upon us, will not lightly hasaid the giving 
us provocation ; when we may choose peace oc 
war, as our interest, guided by justice, sbi^ coun^^ 
«el. 

Why forego the advantages^ of a» peculiar m 
ritvation ^ Why quit yeor bwn to stand upon 
foreign ground? .Why, by interweaving ouf 
destiny witli that of any part o[ Europe, entaor 
gle our peace;,and prosperity in the toils of Euro* 
pean ambitipn, rivaUbipi kteresty humvuf or ml^ 
*]gnce? ~ •-* ' \ 
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*Tit our true policy to steer clear of pertn&netil 
alliances, with any portion of the foreign world : 
so far, I mean, as we are now at liberty to do it : 
for let me not be imderstood as caf>able of patroiK 
Izing infidelity to existing engagements. J hold 
the niiaxim no less applicable to public than pn- 
Tate affairs, that honesty is always the best poli- 
cy. I repeat it, therefore, let those engagements 
lie observed in their genuine sense. Bat, -in my 
Dpinidn,. it is necesbary, and would be unwise^ to 
extend them. 

Taking care always to keep ourselves, by suits- 
tie establishments, on a respectable defensive pos- 
ture, we may safely trust to temporary alliances 
for extraordinary emergencies. 

Harmony and liberal intercourse with all na- 
tions, are recommended by policy, hw.manity 
and interest. Bat even our commercial policy 
should hold an equal and impartial hand; neither 
seeking nor granting exclusive favours or prefer- 
ences ; consulting the natural course of things; 
difittffing and diversifying, by gentle means, the 
Streams of commerce, but forcing nothing, estab** 
lishing, with powers so disposed, in order to give 
Irade a stable course, to define the rights of our 
tuercharits, and to enable the government to sup- 
port them ; conventional rules of intercourse, the 
best that present circumstances and mutual opin- . 
ion will permit, but temporary, and liable to be • 
from time to time abandoned or varied, as experience 
and circumstances shall dictate ; constantly ieeit 
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ing in vkw, that 'tis folly In one nation to look 
lor disinterested favours from another ; that fl 
must pay with a portion of its independence for 
^hatevei* it may accept nnder that character; 
that by such acceptance it may place itself in th^ 
condition of having given equivalents for nomin^ 
al favours, and yet of being rcp-oached witli in^ 
gratitude for not giving naore. There can be m 
greater error than to «xpect, or calculate upon ra- 
id favours ^om tiation to nation. 'Tis an iUu<« 
don wfakh «xperieiioe OMist xure, which a ju^ 
pride Qi^fat to discard' > 

In ofi^nng to you, my ^orwi^ytncn, these 
Counsels of an old and ^ifectiouate friepd» I dam 
not hope they will make th€ strong arid k^ 
kig impression I couln wish ; that they will ccm- 
froul the usual current of the passions, or pre* 
•vent our nation from nim?ing tl>e cpurse which 
has hiihertonnark^d tlie destiny of nations : But, 
if I may even flatter myself tliat they may be 
productive of soine partial ibenefit, some occa- 
sional good ; tliat they may now and then recur 
* tb moderate the fury of party spirit, to warn a- 
gainst the mischiefs of foreign intrigue, to guard 
against the impostures of pretended patriotism; 
this liope wilt be a full recompence for the solic- 
itude of your welfare, by which they have been 
dictated. 

.Haw far in the discliarge of my official duties,' 
I have been guided by the principles that they. 
Jbave been deixneatedy the pubiic records and ot^ 
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evidences of my conduct most witness to yoo 
«nd the world- To myself, the assurance of my 
«wn conscienotr is, that I have at least believed 
myself to be guided by them. 

In relation tothe still subsisting war in Eo- 
fOpe^ my prockmatk>n of tt|e 22d of A{hiI» 1793^ 
is the index to< my plaoi Sanctioned by your 
approving voioe-ftnd' by th&t of your Representa-^ 
tives in both Houses of Congress, the spirit of 
that measure has- GonttnuaNy governed me ; un* 
influenoed by any attempts to^ deter or divert me: 
ftom.it. 

After deliberate examination wFth the aid of 
the best lights I could obtain, I was well satis- 
fied that our country, under all the circumstances 
of the case, had a right to take, and was bound, 
in duty and interest, to take a neutral position.. 
Having taken it, I determbed, as far as should, 
depend upon me, to maintain it, with modera- 
tion, perseverance and &mnes9« 

The considerations which respect the right to* 
bold this cenduet, it is not necessary on this oc- 
casion to detail. I wili only observe, that ac- 
cording to my understanding of the matter, that 
right, so far from being denied by any of the bel- 
ligerent powers, iias been virtually admitted by 
ftll. 

The duty of holding a neutral conduct may b« 
inferred, without any thing more, from the ob- 
iigMlioni which justice and humanity impose oa. 
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-ewciiijr nation, in cases ia Whvoh it is free to Act, 
%o maintain inviolate the rdations of peace and 
amity towards other nations. 

The indticements of interest for observing that 
conduct will best be referred to yoar own reflect 
lilons and experience. With me, a jpredomihattt 
xnptive lias been to endeavour to gain time to 
^ur country to settle and matare its yet recent iii- 
stifofions, and to progress without interrnptions 
to that degree of strength and consistency, which 
is necessary to give it, hunaaniy speaking, tho 
^command of its own fortunes. 

Thou^i in reviewuig the incidents of my ad- 
ministration, I Am unconscious of intentional er- 
ror .• I am, nevertlieless, too sensible of my de- 
fects not to thirik it {KrobabJe that I may have 
cojmmitted many 'errors. Wheae^^er tfiey may be, I 
fervently beseech tie AhnigMy to avert or initigate the 
evils to which they may tend. I shall also carry with me 
the hope that n^ country will never cease to nnetv thnn 
9vith ittcltjgence ; and that after forty-fiue years of my life 
dejicdted to its sernncej with an upright vaecil., the faults 
qf incompetent abilities will he eonsigfied to oblmonj as 
iky self must soon be to the mansions of rest. 

Relying on its kindness in tljis, as in other 
things, and actuated by that fervent Jove t<*- 
wards it, which is so natural to a man, uhb 
views in it the natural soil of himself and his 
jwrogenitors for several generations; I antici- 
pate, with pleasing expectation, that retreat, in 
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wh ich I promise myself to realize, without zX- 
ifyy the sweet enjoyments of partaking, in the 
naidst of my fellow-citizens, the benign influence 
cl" good laws onder a free government ; the ever- 
Ikvorite object of my heart, and the happy re- 
ward as I trust, of our mutual cares, labours anct 
^gers. 

G. Washington. 
United States, 

l%thS(^et^er,n^fL \ ^ . 



. Oh the Tth of December, 1796, President 
Washings An delivered his last speech to the reji*. 
lesctttatives of the people at the opening of the 
second session of the fourth Congress. We regret 
that our ctmt meted limits will not permit of i»- 
Sifting it vfrbiitim. In this address he communt- 
catci tiilbrmation respecting the measures taken for 
carrying into effect treaties with the Indian na- 
tions, Grtat liritadn, Spain, and Algiers. He likc^ 
vrise informs, that measures are in Ofjeration for ef- 
fecting treaties with the Regencies of Tunis and 
Tripoli. He wishes the United States to look ta 
the means, and to set about the gradual creation 
of a navy ; so that a future war of Europe may 
not find our commerce in the same unprotectc^i 
state in which it was found by the p^sent. 

He then proceeds to recommend the establish- 
m^ of certain btMicl>es ci manufacture on pcbK 
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.lie account ; particularfy those nvhkh are of a nature 
essettt'tal to the funmfang and equipping of the public 
force in time cfwar. 

H6 jadiciously recommends the institution of fi 
Boftrd of Agriculture, composed of proper char- 
acterSy charged with collecting and diffusing in- 
formation, and enabled, by premiums and small 
pecuniary aids, to encourage and assist a .spirit of 
discovery and improvement. I.xperience has 
proved this to be a cheap instrument of im- 
immense national benefit. *Ile then rccaHs the 
att«ntion of Congress, to a subject, he had before 
proposed to their consideration, the expediency of 
establishing a national university, and also a mili- 
tary academy. He. points out as motives to the 
institution of a national university, the assimila- 
tion of the principles, opinions, and manners of ^ 
oiir countrymen, by the common education of a 
portion of our youth from every quarter, and re- 
marks that the more homogeneous our citizens 
can be made in these partipulars, the greater will 
he the prospect of our permanent union : and that 
a primary object should be the education of our ^ 
youth in the science of GOVERNMENT. In 
a republic, what species of knowledge can be e- 
qoally important ? and what duty can be more 
pressing on its Legislature, than to patronize- a 
plan for coinmunicating it to those who are to b« 
the future guardians of the liberties of the oouo- 
try ? • , 

P 2 ' ■ ■■ f: . ■ '- ' 
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The institalaon <^' a military academy, be afsa 
^haetves^ h recommendied by cogent reasons.-^ 
However pacific, says he, the general policy of » 
nation may be, it ought never to be without an 
adeqtittte stock ol aa^Otry kiiowkdge, fee emer- 
gencies. 

The fotlo^K^g' important paragn^h h verbs-, 
tim : ^ The compensation to the officers of the 
United States, in various instances, and in none 
more than in re$pect to the most important sta- 
tions^ appear to call< fop legislative revision. The 
consequences of a defective provision are of serious 
import to the government If private wealth ie^ 
to suppfy the defect of public contribntien, it wilf* 
igreatiy contract the sphere, within which the se& 
lection of character for office i» to be made, and 
will proportionably diminish the probability of at 
choice of men able^ as well as upright* Besiiee^ 
that it would be repugnant to the vital principlee 
of our government, virtually to exclude from pub. 
lie trusts, talent and virtue^, unless accompanied 
Sy wealtfe-*'' 

The President then expresses his regret at the 
unpleasant circumstances which have occured re- 
lative to the French republic ; his ardent wish be- 
ing to maintain cordial harmony, as far ad is con- 
elstent with the rights and honour of our coui^ 

The House of Representatives he inforilied, that 
the revenues of the United State continue in a 
State of ^gressive improvement; and are inyitei 



to take such further measares as will asfidertain, to 
fmr country, the speedy extinguishment of th^ 
^' public debt. 

He then conduded Jus address to both Hotisee 
of Congress, in the following words : ^^ My soliei- 
tude to see the fnilitia of the United States placed <m 
asH efficient establishment, has been so often and so 
aidentiy expr^ed, that J shall bat barely recal 
She subject to your view, on the present occasion 
at the same time, I shall submit to your enqoiryy 
whether our harbours are yet si^ciently so- 
enred." 

«^ The situation in which I now stand, for the 
last time, in the midst of the representatives of 
the people of the United States, naturally recalls 
the period, wlien the administration of the pres*- 
*nt form <rf gorernment commenced j and I can- 
not omit the occasion to congratulate you, and my 
country, on the success of the experiment ; nor to 
repeat my fervent prayer to the Supreme Ruler of 
the Universe, and Sovereign Arbiter of Nations, 
that his providential care, may still be extended to 
the United States ; that the virtue and happiness 
of the people may be preserved ; and that the gov. 
ernment which they have in<^]tuted for the pro- 
tection of their liberties may be perpetual/' 

On Saturday the 4th o March, I7»T, John ^- 
am J Esq. who was dected the successor of Presl- 
{kwt Wcujklttgtottf attended tlie Senate and Repre- 
sentiycs of the Vaited States, and took his oath 



t]li office, accohUng to the directions of the oons^ 
tution. The ceremony afiforded a spectacle of high 
satisfaction and delight to every genuine repobli- 
can. To behold a fellow-citizen, raised by the 
voice of the people, to be the first magistrate of n 
free nation, and to behold at the same time Gtorgc 
fFashingtoftf who, lately filled the presidential chair, 
ffMending the inauguration of his successor in of- 
fice, as a private citizen, beautifully exemph'f^'ing 
-sublime simplicity and excellence of republican 
government. 

The last ofRcial aet of President Washiffgtcfiy is 
a letter to the Secretary of State, dated March 3, 
1797, It respects certain forged letters, which 
were published in the years 1777 and 1796, and 
obtruded on the public as his. They were pub- 
lished at the two most critical periods of his life, 
with the view of striking at the integrity of his 
motives, of wounding his character, and of deceive 
ing the people. At the conclusion, therefore of 
his public employments, he deemed is a duty 
wh'ch he owed to himself, to his country, and to 
truth, to detail the circunYstances^ and solemnly to 
declare, that the letters (the dates of which he re- 
cites) are base forgeries, were never written by 
him, and that he never saw or heard of them, 
until they appeared in print. Inuring the pc^ 
riod in which he held the supreme command of 
the army, and his civil aciministration, the purity 
of \m own mind prevented him (rom contradict; 
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Ing the fatehof)d by any public declaration ; but, 
upon his retiring to private life, and not knowing 
how soon a more serious event might take place, 
he made this public declaration, and requested 
that it might be deposited in the office of th6 
department of state, as a testimony of tlw truth 
to the present generation and to posterity. ^. 

On the 22d of MareU, 1797, General Wash- 
ington took farewell of all public employment, 
and left Philadelphia for his estate at Mount Verw 
non. In every town through wbicfh he passed on 
his way, he received tlie grateful and affectionate 
• addresses which were so justly due to his merits 
from an enlight«ned and gratefnl people. 

Having thus amply described the august Wash 
Ington in his public character and official capacity^ 
suffer us, for a moment, to follow him in private, 
«nd take a view of him in the character of a 
plam citizen, in his rural residence at Mount Ver- 
non. 

The virtuous simplicity Which distinguished 
the private life of General Washington, though 
less known than the dazzling splendor of his mill, 
tary atchievements, is not less edifyifig in exam- 
pie, or worthy the attention of his countrymen. 
The conspicuous character he has acted on the 
theatre erf humtvn affairs, the uniform dignity 
with which he sustained his part amidst diflficuL 
ties of the most discouraging nature, and the 
gloiy of having arrived through them at the hour 
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fsX, tri«impY), b&ve made many ofTtcial imd life- 
fary persons on both sides of the ocean, ambi- 
tious of a correspondence with him. These 
.correspondencies unavoidably engrossed a great 
portion of his tkne ; and the communications 
contained in them, combined with the name* 
rous periodical Pablications and News-papeis 
which he perused, rendered him, as it were, the 
focm ofpoltticdl tnteUJgetieeJor the revt) ^wddeL Nor 
were his conversations with well informed mAa 
less conducive to britig him acquainted with the 
-various events which happened in the dififerent 
oountries of the globe. Every foreigner <^ dis- 
tinction, who travelled in ^Vmerica, made it ai 
point to visit him. Members of Congress and 
other dijgnified personages seldom passed his house 
.without calling to pay their respects. As anoth. 
er source of iinrfbrmation, it may be mentioned, 
that many literary productions were sent to him 
annually by their authors in Europe ; and that 
there is scarcely one work written in America, on 
any art, science, or subject, which d«d not seek 
his protection, or which was not offered to hiia 
as a token of gratitude^ Mechanical inventions 
were freqiiently submitted to him for his approbiu 
tiorr, and natural curiosities presented to him for 
his investigation* But the multiplicity of episto- 
lary applications often on the cemains of sonM» 
bueinees which happened when be was in oflRce, 
sometimes, on subjects foreign to his situation^ 
frivolous in their nature, and intended merdy to 
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Ratify the Tanity of the writerr hy drawing* 
xnswers from him, were truly distressing and al- 
most incredible. His benignity in answering, 
perhaps increased the number. Did he not hus- 
$and every mx)ment to the best advantage, it 
w^ouid not have been in his power to notice the 
vast variety of subjects thait claimed his atten* 
tion* 

In bis manner of living he was extremely t0^ 
galar, temperate and industrious. He rose wm« 
ter and summer at the dawn of day, generally 
vead or wrote sometime before breakfast : break- 
&sted about seven o'clock on Indian hoecake and 
tea, and ofteii rode immediately to his different 
farms, and remained with his labourers till a little 
after two o'clock, when he returned; at three be 
dined, commonly on a single dish, and drank 
tirom hal^a pint to a pint (^Madeira wine, this, 
^ithone small dish of tea which hetook half an 
hour before the setting of the sun, eonstituted his 
whole sustenance till the next day. His table, 
however, was always furnished with elegance 
and exuberance; but was void of pomp ; and 
whether he had eompany or not, he remained an 
hoar at table in familiar eonversation. His tem- 
per was of a serious cast, and his countenance 
carried the impression of thoughtfulness : yet he 
perfectly' relished a pleasant story, an unafifected 
sally of wit, or a burlesque description. After 
diiuier be applied IiimseLf to business^ and about 
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nine retired to re?t ; but when he had conipany 
he politely attended upon them till they wished ' 
ta withdraw.— Agriculture Avas his favourite eixi- * 
ployment, he made observations on the produce 
of lands, and endeavoured to throw new light 
upon the business of the farmer ; linen and 
woollen clothes were manufactured under his 
tooif and order and economy were established 
in all his departments, both within and without 
doors. Mrs. Washington presided over the wh(rfe, 
and united- to the qualities of an ejicellent far^ 
mer's wife, that simple dignity which ought to 
characterise a woman wiMse husband has acted 
so distinguished a part on the public theatre.— 
Such is the history' of the private life of this great - 
character. 

In 1798, the unparrallelled treatment whicU* 
the American ministers received at Paris from th^ 
Tcpublio of France, left little ground to hope for 
any amicable accommodation with that republic, 
in consequence of which, the military forces of the* 
United States were greatly augmented, and the 
President, with the advice of tbe Senate, appoint- 
ed George JVm&Utgton, lAcuienantXyttieral wid Coni- 
' mamer in Chief of all the armies raised or to be raised 
ty the United States^ this wise and judicious ap- 
pointment was attended with the happiest effect, 
the virtue of a general so well fxperienced'''in war,' 
established the national dignity and independence, 
and inspired the citizens with enthusiasm. On 
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receiving tli6 appointment, tji^ Oenenil express^ 
a wish that it had fallen upon a tnan less advan. 
ced in years, and belter qualified ta»encounter the 
vicissitudes of war, he recurred to his deterinina- 
tion of closing his life in retirement and pea<^y bnt' 
the conduct of the directory of France towards out 
country, h« said, *' excited in his breast correspon- 
ding sentiments with the rest of his countrymen,'* 
ih consequence of whiejh, he accepted the appoint- 
ment with this reserve, that, " he should not b* 
called into the field, until the army was in a situ- 
ation to require his presence, or it became indi^ 
pensable by the urgency of circumstances," he 
informed the President, " he could not accept of 
any emolument annexed to the appointment, 
before entering into a situation to incur ex» 
pense." 

He held this command, and contributed his ad- 
vice and assistance towards the arrangement arnl 
organization of the army until the 1 4th of Decenv. 
b^, 1T99, wlien it pleased Divine Providence to 
remove him from this life ; he was in his 68th 
year, and. in the enjoyment of perfect health 5 
the disorder of which he died was an ififiamma- 
tory sore throat, which proceeded from a slight 
cold. 

" On Friday, the 13th, he rode out to one of 
his plantations, and was mocii wet by the rain, 
on returning. He was taken with the crouf that 
night ;' but from humanity to his sqrvanls and 



tenderness to his physician* nxry unfertunatdy df^t 
Ckmei sending f<Mr medical aid, until day>light 6a 
Saturday morqJDg. 

" Before Dr. Craik arrived at Mount Vernon^ 
the General hai been bled by one of his overseers. 
The doctor repeated the sanoe iibinediately ; to 
whom the General observed, *' he had senWor 
him too late f* and seemed to have a presentiment 
of his dissolution ; Doctors Dick a^nd Brown also 
attended. 

" As his respiration: became difficult, he said 
calmfy, " doctors, Idle hard.'* But not withstand- 
the excmcrating agonies of \m violent disease, li^ 
tranquilly asked several questions during tlie eve- 
ning. About fifteen minutes before he died, 
(which was between 11 atid 12 o'clock, on Sat- 
urday night, the 14th of December) he said to* 
Doctor Craik, " doctor nvhat is the (lock ? hijm> long 
am lio continue in this stiuutwn ?*' Tlie doctor an- 
swered, *' Nut longj i4r.^* lie then rejt^Ined, with 
the firmest countenance imaginable, ^^ J have ti% 
fcor^ doctor^ to die*^* 

Mrs. Washington was at the bed side with hi^ 
family, and a number of domestics in the room. 
He woujd not wound their sensibility by taking a 
formal leave of any one.— At last his breathing 
grew shorter, he cloted fit's eyes and viouth '^Itk Ins &wn 
Xi>«/i;, and expired ! — Thus. did the lust moment* 
of this venerable man correspond with the whole 
^i^uor of his well-.spent Jife^ He died wlih perfect 
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tcsignation to the will of Heaven, and in fuf! pa^ 
session of his reason, not a groan or complaint es- 
caped him 1 - 

His body was entombed, iR^ith solemn lionour* 
snd funeral pomp, in the family vault, opon the 
-estate of Mount Vernon, attended by the clergy, 
military, masonic brethren, and ft numerous con- 
course of citI;KenjB* 

•The melancholy intelligence of the death of 
GenCTal Washington, was every where received 
thronghout the United State?, with sensations of 
of sorrow and regret ; the houses of Congress for a 
period adjourned ; they condoled with the Presi- 
dent of the United States, on the toss ow country 
had sustained in the death of her worthiest citi- 
zen, they went in mourning, and requested the 
President to issue his proclamation, recommending 
the citizens throughout the Union, to wear black 
crape on the left arm for thirty days ; ail the 
gtate assem^)lies follow^ the example : orders 
were issued from the war office, navy department, 
Ac. requesting the officers to wear crape on the 
left arm for- six months, and the vessels of the na- 
vy to pot on mourning for one week, by wearing 
tlieir colours half mast high. 

Orders w:ere issued by the direction of the Pres- 
ident of the United States, announcing to the army 
the death of its belove4»cJuff, and requested the mi!-. 
itary honours therein, specifying to be paid at thc^ 
several stat ans of the army. 
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The Senate and house of Repreeentatiireei Oif 
the United States, enacted <* tliat- a marble 
monument be erected in the capitol in the cit/ 
of Washington ; to the memory of General 
Washington : and that his family be requested 
to permit his body to be deposited under it i 
and that the monument be «o designed as to 
commemorate the great military and political 
events of his life. That there be a funeral 
processrony and a public oration delivered on the 
occasion. The above resolution Mrs. Washing* 
t(m assented^ sacrificing her private wishes andi 
indiyidual feelings to the -public will. The pub« 
lie procession tpok place, in Phiiadelphia, on 
Thursday, December the 26th, the ceremon/ 
iyas jadieiously conducted ; perhaps there never 
was a greater display of piiblic mourning, soleoi- 
nity and respect, exhibited in the western henu 
isphere ; the arrangements united every descrip. 
tion of public and private character, civil and 
sailitary ; the funeral service adapted with great 
felicity to the occasion, was pronounced by Bish- 
op Wlute ; the deceased being of the episcopal 
church; after which, General Lee, who was 
appointed by Congress for that purpose, delivered 
the funeral oration } we shall not attempt a re« 
port of this admirable eulogium, of which the 
public are already possessed, convinced that it 
would suffer by the attempt. 

Having pursued this distinguished man through- 
out his public life and in his private retreat it on* 
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\y now remains tlyit we describe his pftfson^ 
vrbich bears a very great analogy to the quali& 
/cations Of his ftiind. 

General Washington was atall wdl SQademair, 
rather large boned, and liad a tolerable genteel ad^ 
dreds : hi« features were manly and bold, his eye« 
of a Wash cast and very lively ; his lia^ir * deep 
*brown, his ftce rather long and marked with the 
%maU pox ; his complexion sun burnt and with- 
out m«!ch colour, and his coantenanco sensibloi 
cotfiposed, and thodghtftjl*; there was a remarka- 
hfe air of dignity about him with a striking de- 
jgrefx of gracefulness : He liad an excelleht under^ 
•fitaiKiing Witliotit much quickness ; was strictly 
just| vigilantj and generous ; an affectionate bus* 
band, a faithful friend, » father to the deserving ; 
gentle in his manners, in temper rather reserved ; 
|i total stranger to religious prejudices, which 
t)|Lve so often excited Christians of one denomin- 
iion to cut the throats of those of another ; in his 
morals irreproachable ; be was never known to 
exceed the bounds of the most rigid temperance 
in a word, all his friends and aoqualntance uni- 
versally allow that no man ever united in his own 
person, a more perfect alliance of the virtues of a 
philosopher with the talents of a statosraan and 
a general. Candour, sincerity, affability and sim- 
plicity seem to have been the striking features of 
his character* The best portraits ever taken of 
him, are those^painted by the ingenious Mr. 
S^ewartj of Getoaotown, and the best engraving 
^2 - ^ 
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is the large meKotihtQ dime by M» Siivage, of Phr- 
ladelpbia. 

Sach is the life and character of the nmn I0 
whom America entrusted her important cause, 
and she has had every reason to be satisfied with 
her (;][ioice ; and most ungratefut would she 
be to the Great Disposer of human events, were 
she not to render him nnremitting thanks for 
having provided her with snch a citizen at saoh ^ 
crisis. 

Most nations have ^ been favoured with some 
patriotic deliverer. — The Israelites had their Mo- 
ses ; Rome hcf Camillus ; Greece ha^Leonidas ; 
Sweden hef Gu?tavus ; and England her Hamp- 
dens, her Russels, and her Sydneys ; but tliese il- 
lustrious heroes, tho' successful in preserving and 
defending, did not, like JVoshmgiony form or estab- 
lish empires, which will, in all probability, be the 
refuge or asyf um of virtue, banisdied from Europe 
by luxury itnd cprruption. 
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« 

OF THE LAST 

WILL ANiy TESTAMENT ci^ 
GEN. GEO : WASHINGTON. 



I, GEORGE WASHINGTON, citizen of t]i« 
United States, do declare this my lai't Will and 
TTestaraent, revoking all others : — Fint^ All my 
liebts are to be puncfually and fprcdily paid^ and 
the legacies herein bequeathed, are to be diiicharg- 
cd in the manner directed, 

Jtetfu To my dearly beloved wife, lilartla 
IVashwgtopu I bequeath my whole estate, real anl 
personal, during her life, except euch parts thereof 
as are hereafter otherwise disposed of. My im- 
proved lot in Alexandria,^ I give to her and her 
heirs forever, as also my ho'ushold and kitchen fur- 
niture, with the liquors and groceries, which may 
be on hand at the time of iny decease. 
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Item. Upon the decease of my ^iAp, I deiir#f 
that all the slaves which I hold of wy ewn rights 
shall receive their freedom ; but the aged and In. 
firm, who are unable to support tliemsclvca, shall 
be comfortably clothed and fed by my heirs while 
they live, and swji of the children as have no pa- 
l^entg, or whose parents are unable or unwilling ta 
]>rovjde for them^ shall be bound by the cotlrt wtw 
til they arrive at the age of 25 years, upon coivU<- 
tions that they shall be taught to read, vnt^e; and 
be brought op to some useful occupation ; I ex- 
pressly forbid the sale, or transportation out of the 
?tatc, of any of thenrj, on any pretence whatsoev- 
er ; and I do solemnly enjoin my executors to see 
this clause respecting slaves religiously fulfiiled.— .^ 
To my Mulatto' man, William, 1 give immediate ' 
freedom, and an annuity of 30 dollars during his 
life, or if he chooses to remain in the situation he 
now is, he shall be allowed the cloaths and vict* 
uals he has been accustomed to receive, and the »- 
bDve 80 dollars beside, " and this I give him ass 
testimony of my 'sense of his attachment to rae^ 
»nd for his faithful services during the revolution- 
ary war. 

Itan, To the Trustees of the Academy of A- 
Ifxandria, 1 bequeath 4000 dollars^ or, in other 
words, twenty of my shares in the bank of Alex- 
andm, towards^the sup^wrt of a free ixshool, for 
the education of orphans and poor chiWren ; the 
intereit or dividend only, to be applied ; this is in 
lieu of an annuity of ^ ^0, which I liave for sonte 
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pints past, piid towards the sujpport of this iasti- 
tutton. 

Item. The fifty shares in the Potomac Canal 
jQompany, which I accepted of upon pMrticutar 
terms,* from the legislatore of Virginia, as a re- 
compense for my services during the revohitionary 
war, and for having suggested Che Advantages 
which the community would derive from an i»x- 
tension of inland navigation under legislative pat- 
ronage, I bequeath in perpetuity towards the en- 
dowment of a National University, to be establish- 
•cd within the limits of the District of CoUimbia, 
under the auspices of the general government ; 
and^mtil such seininafy is established, the profits 
^arising from these shares, shall be laid out in the 
purchase of stock in the bank of Columbia, or 
Bome other bank, Until a sum adequate to the ob- 
ject 'be obtained. 

Iftm. My hundred shares in the James River 
companj*, I Tiave given, and now confirm, in per- 
petuity to the use ol; Liberty Hall Academy, Vir- 
ginia. 

. Item,, I forever release the estate, &c, of vr,y 
deceased brother Samuel Wasliiogton, from the 
payoi^nt of the money {upwai5s of £ lOOO) 
which is due. to mo for lands which I sold to Phil- 
ip Pendleton, who assigned the same to my broth- 
er, who by agreement was to pay me : And 
whereas two sons' of my said brother Samuel, 
named Geo: S. Washington, and j^avvrence A. 
Washington, came under my prot^jatjonj and oc- 
# See page 110. 
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CfasioT>€d ad^urcc? on my part for iheit educaticm 
at coHcge, &c. for board, cloathing, and other inci- 
dental expenses, to the mnonnt of near 50OO dol- 
lars, whicn it may be inconvenient for them, or 
the estate to refund, for which reasons I do here- 
by acquit them and the estate from the payment 
thereof. 

Item. The balance due me from the estate of 
Bartholomew Dandridge, deceased, (my wife's 
brother) amounting, in 1 795, to ^^425, 1 release imd 
acquit^ and the 33 Negroes, formerly belonging to 
faid estate, but who were sold on execdtion, and 
pnrchased on my account, and by me, suffered Xq 
remain in possession of l^ry his widow, together 
with their increase, shall continue in her posses- 
sion during her life,, without any compesantion ; 
but at her death, all who are aged 40 years, or up- 
wards, shall receive their freedom, all under that 
age, and upwards of J 6, shall serve seven years Ion* 
g^f, and then be free, and all under 16 years, shall 
serve until they are 25 years, and then be free. ' 

Ttetn. Charles Carter, who married nxy neice 
Betty Lewis, shall receive from my executors, -a 
sufficient title to the lots in FredcricksBUrgh, 
which l|e had of me. 

Item. To my nephev;-, Wm. A. Washington, 
I bequeath lot No. 265, in the town of Manches- 
ter, my tenth of certain lots in the city and vipin- 
ify of Kichmond, as also lot No. 1 39, in the town 
tff Edinburgh, Virginia. 
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Hem, To. my nephew Busbrod Washington^. 
I give and bequeath all the pa[>eis in my pos- 
session, which relate to my, civil and military 
administration of the affairs this country : I 
leave to him also, such of my private papers as^ 
are worth preserving ;and at the deceaseeof my 
wife and before, if she is not inclined to retain 

. them, I give and bequeath my library *of books 

, and pamphlets of eyery kind. 

''■ Item, Having sold certain lands which I pos- 
sessed in Pennsylvania, and in New-York, my 
' share in Great Dismal Swamp, and a tract In the 
: county of Gloucester, withholding the titles until 
the consideration should be paid, ^^jo having leas- 
ed and conditionally sold, all my l^nds on the 
'. Great Kanhawa, and a tract upon Dii%ult Run, 
whenever these tracts are fulfilled,the money shall 
\ be vested in bank stock, the interest whereof I 
1 give to my wife during her life, but the stock it- 
j self shall^ be subject to the destribution hereafter 
willed. 

JUm. To the Earl of Buchan I re-commit f* the 
box made of the oak that sheltered the great Sir 
William Wallace, after the battle of Falkirk ;'* 
presented to me by his lordship, in terms too 
iiattering for me to repeat, with a request " to 
pass it, on the event of my decease, to the man 
in my country, who should appear to merit it best 
^ipon the same conditions that have induced him 
to sen4 it to me." WheUigr easy ox not to se- 
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1^1: ftt man whd might comport with Ws lord- 
ship^s opinion in this respect, is not for me to say i 
but conceiving that no disposition of this valuable 
furiosity can be more eligible than the recomaiit- 
vneut of it to his own cabinet, agreeably to tba 
original design of the Gc^smith's comjAny of 
Edinburgh, who presentied it to him, and, at his 
request, consented that it slKwld be transferred to 
tne ; I bequeath the same to his lordship ; and, 
in case 6f his decejse, to his heir, with roy grate. 
Ihl thanks for the disting-uished honour of present* 
ing it to me, and more especially for the favoura- 
bie sentiments with which he accompanied it. 

Item. To my Brotho-, Charles Wa&bington, I 
fceqoeath tlw gold headed cmne left me by Dr. 
Frankfin in his wiiL To the acquaintances and 
friends of my juvenile ^^ears, Laurence Washing- 
ton, and Robert Washington of Chotanck, J giv# 
jny otliert wo gol headed canes, having my arms erv 
.graved on them, and to each (as they will be useful . 
where they live) IlcJtve one of the spy-glasjer^ 
^vhichxjorstitutftl part of my equipage-ditfing the 
iatei^rar. To my compatriot in arms and old and in- 
timatefriend. Dr. Craik, I givemy bureau (or as the 
cabinet makers call it, tambour &ecrctary) and the 
circular chair, an appendage to my study. To 
jyr, David Stuart, J give roy large shaving and 
dressing table, anfl my telescope. To the Rev, 
iiow Bryan lord Rurfax, I give a bible in three 
large folio volumes, with notes presented to m# 
by the Rt. Rev. Thomfey Wilson, Bishop of S^^ 

4' • ' ' 



dor and |fan. To General ie la Fayette, I give a 
pair of iindy wrought steel Pistols, taken from 
the enemy during the revolutionary wa^r* To 
my sisFers-in-laW) Hannah Washington and Mil- 
dred Washington, to my friends Elenor Stuart, 
Hannah Washington, of Fairfield, and Elizabeth 
Washington, of Hayfield, I give, each a mourn- 
ing ring, of the value of ^ one hundred Dollars. 
These bequests are- not made for the intrinsic va?- 
tieof them,' but as mementos of my esteem and 
r^ard. To Tobias Lear, I give the use of the 
form which he now holds free from re^t during 
Ks life. To Sally B. Hanie (a distant o-ejation of 
xnine) I give and bequea^th three hundred dollars. 
To Sarah Green, Daughter of the deceased Thom- 
as Bishop, and to Ann Walker, daughter of John 
Alton, also deceased], 1 give each one hundred dol- 
lars, in consideration of the attachment of their fe- 
thers to me ; each of whom having lived nearly 
forty years in my family. To each of my neph- 
ews, Wm. A, Washington, Geo : Lewis, Geo : 
S. Washington, Bnshrod Washington, and Sam. 
Washington, I give one of the Swords or cutteaux 
oif which I may die' possessed : and they are ^o 
choose in the order they ig'e namtd'. These 
tSwords are accompanied with an injunction not 
to ansheath them for the purpose of shedding 
blood, except it be for self defence, or in defence 
of their country and its rights ; and in the latter 
case, to keep them unsheathed, and prefer falling 
with them in their band? to the relinquislunent 
thereof. 
R 
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Item. To my nephew Bashrod Wasbingfon, 
and Yi\% heirs, I bequeath all that part of Mount 
Vernon, included within the following 4imitSy 
\here the ortglnal tuUl describes the boundaries] con- 
taining upwards of 4000 acresy with the mansuur 
house, and all other improvements : Secondly^ To 
Geo : F. Washington, and Lawrence A. Wash- 
ington, and their heirs, to be equally divided he* 
1" Vecfl them, I give iny estate of Little Hunting 
Creek, lying on the Potomack containing 
2027 acres, with the improvements thereon :-— 
T/ziri/y, I bequeath to Laurence Lewis and his 
wife^ and their heirs, ail the residue of Mount 
Vernon, containing about 2000 acres, together 
with the mill, distiil^y, and other improvements* 
RtiTihlyy I bequeath to Geo. Washington Park 
Custis, the Grandson of my wife, my tract on 
four mile run, containing 1200 acres and my en- 
tire square, No. 21, in the city of Washington. 

[The residue of his estate real and personal, 
the general requests to be sold by his executors 
to the best advantage, and the monies arising 
therefrom to be divided into twenty-three equal 
parts, which he bequeaths equally, to his own , 
and to his wife^s relations, specifying their names«3 

The Family Vault at Mount Vernon, re- 
quiring repairs, and being improperly situated, I ^ 
desire that a new one of brick, and up(m a 
. larger scale, may be built on the ground which^ 
is marked out ; in which my remains, with 
thpee of my dficaascd relations (now xq th€ old 
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vault) and. such others of my family as noay 
choose to be entomed there, may be depobited- 
And it is my express desire, that my corps may 
he interred in a private manner, without parade 
Of funeral oration. 

Lastly. I constitute and appoint my dearly be- 
loved wife Martha Washington, my nephews 
Wm. Augustine Washington, Bushrod Washing- 
ton, Geo : S. Washington, Samuel Washington, 
and Laurence Lewis, and my ward, Geo : Wash- 
ington P, Custis, (when he shall have arrived at 
the age of 70 years) executrix and executors of this 
VH-L »nd IIESTAMENT, 
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rThe ori|iiiil will b of the Generals «vn bmi 
writing ; his name b subscribed to ererj pi^ of 
It ; he consulted no profcssionsl chanctct m the 
constraction of it, and he accompanies every kemu 
with remarks and explanations of the meaning and 
design of th^m ; it is dated July 9th, 1799, and 
34th year of the independenoe of the .United 
States of America. Anncred to the will U the 
following lichedule of the property Greeted to he 
sold with a moderate valuation of thdr worth. 

., IN VIRGINIA. 

Ares. Pfkc. DJlu 
Loudoun CO. Difficult Run, 300 6,M6 

Loudoun and Fauquiefi '' 

Ashby'sBent, 2481 lOd. 24310V 
Chattin's Run, 665 6 ^ 7|0B0y 

Berkeley, S. fork of BuUskin 1 600 
Head of Evans's m. 45S 
In Wormley's line, 163 

■■■ *■ ^1 

2336 30 44,T20 

^ Mlrc«: ^"^'** *"™} *'» 20 "'«0 

Hampshire, on Potomac ) _.. ,_ « .„« 

river, aWB.- | '^^ ** 8,600 

Gloucester, on N. river, 400 abottt 8,600 

Nansemond near Suffolk > n-« ^ ' rtnoi 
8d of 11 19 acres, 5 ^^^ ^ ^'^^^ 



jfcres. Price* DcUars. 

Great Dismal Swamp, > , * «,. ^^^ ' 

my dividend thereof;} ^''^ ^^^^^^ 
Ohio river, Round Bot*> «^« 

torn, ^"587 

Xittie Kanhawa, 2314 • v 



2901 
16 mifes lower down, 2448 

Opposite Big Bent, 4305 

— dollars 

9714 10 07,440 
GREAT KANHAWA. 
Near the North, West, 1 0,990 
East side above, 7275 

Month of Cole river, * 2000 
Opposite thereto, !f950 7 
Burning Spring, 125 3 ^"^^ 
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^L^RtLAND. 
Charles Coiuitj-, 600 '5 S,600 

Montgomery do. 5!9 12 6,229 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
'Great Meadows^ 2a4 6 f 404 

NEW. YORK. 
Mohawk river, about 1000 6 6,000 

NORTH WEST TERRITORY. 
On Little Miami, 839 . 
Ditto, 977 
Ehto, 1235 
■^ -, 

5551 5 ^' Ipi^l 
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j£r6i. hike* DoRs, 
KENTUCKY. 
Rough Creek, 8000 

Ditto adjoining, 2000 

5000 2 10^000 
I-OTS, vifc 

Ctty of Woihii^on* 
Two near the Capitol, Square 634, 

cost 693 dollars, and with buildings, 15,000 
No. 5, 12, 13 and 14, the three last 
\vater> lots on the Eastern Branch, 
in square 667, containing together 
34,438 square feet, at 12 cents, 4,132 

AlcTLandrla, 
Corner of Pitt and Prince-streets,^ half 
an acre laid out into buildings, 
three or four of which are let on 
ground rent at 3 dollars per foot, 4,000 

IV'tnchester. 
A let in the^town of half an acre, and 
another in the Conamons of about 6 
acres, supposei 4,000 

Bath^ or Warm Sfrlngs, 
Two well situated, and had baildingsf 

to the amount of 1501. B,ooo 

STOCK. 
Unvkd States. 
^% per Cents, 3746 

Ditto deferred, 1873> 
?Three per Cents, 29465 

*^ , -—. 6,246 
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Pdotttoc Ootnj^ctt^* 
Tirenty-foor Shares cost each 1000/. 
sterling, 10,060 

JameS'Rher Compa^^* 
Five Shares each each cost 1 00 doBan^ 590^ 

Bank ofCoIumbla* 
One hundred and 70 Shares^ 40 dollars 
each, 0^00 

Bank of jflexundia* 
Besides 80 Shares to the Free School— 

Five 1,000 

STOCK LIVING, viz. 
One covering Horse, five carriage Horses, four ri- 
ding ditto, six brood Mares, twenty working 
Horses and Mares, two covering Jacks, and three 
young ones, ten she Asses, 42 working Mules, 
15 younger ones, 829 head of homed Cattle^ 
640 head of Sheep, and a lai^e stock of Hogs, 
the precise number onknown.-^(j^My Mfoi^ 
ager has estimated this Live Stock at TOOO/. but 
1 shall set it down Lot order to make a round 
sum at * IBfiSS 

Aggregate Amount, 680,000 
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